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THE ROARING FORTIES *x* CONSIDER THE SHARPIE 
BUILDING A PRAM DINGHY * POSTWAR POWER BOAT RACING 





SPRING CALL—This is the year and this is the season 
to plan- ahead for leisurely cruising the waterways of 


our vast land. 

You can establish your priority now for a Higgins 
P.T. Junior cruiser; for example, the 40-footer pictured 
above—a modern sedan cruiser designed for your 
boating pleasure. Your family and friends will join 
you aboard, secure in the knowledge of Higgins sea- 
worthiness under luxurious fittings. Your pocketbook 
will be agreeably surprised at the reasonable cost. 

Write today for quickest delivery after Victory Day! 


“NAVIGATION WRINKLES FOR COMBAT MOTOR 
BOATS."'—Send for this book—121 pages, illustrated. 
Based on lectures given in Higgins Boat Operators and 
Marine Engine Maintenance School. Postpaid, $1.00. 





BARRETT 


INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED 


NEW ORLEANS 


WORLD'S FINEST BOATS BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS 


YacutinaG, April, 1945. Vol. 77, No. 4. Published monthly at 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. Editorial, Circulation and Advertising Offices, 205 East 42nd Stree 
New York 17, N. Y. $4.00 a year, 50 cents a copy. Entered as Second-Class matter at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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TEAM WORK! 















ican invasion has been carried out with 
unqualified success. This spectacular accom- 
plishment speaks volumes for the fighting 
qualities of our troops and the team work 
of America’s boat builders who produce the 
thousands of small craft that make such success 
possible. 

Engaged 100% in war work today, these 
builders are already planning finer, more 
luxurious boats for your pleasure tomorrow. 
Whichever make you choose when victory 
comes, remember that dependable engine per- 


Finn Guadalcanal to Luzon, every Amer- 








formance will still depend on effective lubri- 
cation — the kind provided by Texaco. 

Texaco Marine Motor Oil assures full power 
and fuel economy by keeping engines clean, - 
rings free, valves active, ports clear. 

Texaco marine lubricants are used by the 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, U.S. Engineers, 
and by a majority of operators of WSA vessels. 

. Texaco Waterfront Dealers are everywhere. 
Call upon them freely. 
bg * * 

The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 

135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


te TEXACO 


|MARINE PRODUCTS 


APPROVED BY LEADING 
3 BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 





THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT 
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The “38” De Luxe Sedan—a complete fishing-cruising model 


For real economy. . . 
PICK A MATTHEWS 


You'll be ‘way ahead in the long run with a Matthews because 
it is built for a lifetime of economical cruising enjoyment. Low 
operating cost—freedom from costly repairs—normal fitting- 
out expense—extremely low depreciation over a 20 to 30 year 
period—all mean economy to you. Then if you sell or trade 
in you'll find a Matthews has the highest re-sale value of 
any stock cruiser. 


While we can’t accept your order for a new Matthews until 
the war ends, we would like to mail you our first post-war 
announcement when ready. Send us your name and address 
joday if you plan to purchase a 35 to 60 foot cruiser. 


THE MATTHEWS CO. 
PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 


Miami Florida Branch ... 1825 Biscayne Boulevard 


»» THE MERCHANT MARINE NEEDS OFFICERS AND MEN. CAN YOU QUALIFY? «« 
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SO THEY RE-NAMED HER 


“qeeaKLEsS ANMIE 


THE DRIVE was on for Manila. PT (censored) patrolled her course in 
the blue haze of the Sibuyan Sea. 


And then it happened. A big Jap warship loomed out of the morning 
mist. Like magic the PT leaped to action. 


As the PT flashed toward the enemy giant, two “Tin-Fish” sped at the 
hulk. Guns boomed . . . but the Japs were too late. With a crash the 
big Nip ship sank from view. 


Returning. to base—they renamed the PT—“Reckless Annie.” 


No wonder we thrill to the deeds of heroic crews on PT’s, the world’s 
fastest fighting ships. PT’s are equipped with custom built “Equi-Poise” 
propellers. 


TODAY an ever increasing number of Allied combat and service ships 
use dependable Federal-Mogul propellers. Four plants are at top produc- 
tion building propellers from 4 in, to 12 ft. for the needs of our hard 
hitting fighters. 


TOMORROW, a “know-how” earned in peace time—augmented by new 
methods of precision manufacture gained from war research, will bring 
the finest marine products in history! Federal-Mogul Marine, 4043 
Beaufait Avenue, Detroit 7, Michigan. 








CLOVERLEAF TRU-PITCH & TRU-PITCH 





EQUI-POISE HY-TURBINE MOTORSHIP 

































LST—Work horse of invasion. These boats have made 
history on every sea, Federal-Mogul propellers help push 
them through, 


Detroit, Mich. 


Greenville, Mich, 


The coveted Army-Navy "E” with 
stars, awarded Federal-Mogul 
Marine Division “for high con- 
tribution to American Freedom.” 








NO-WEED & HB HEAVY- CUSTOM, STAND- 





WEEDLESS DUTY ARD EQUI-POISE 
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MAXIM MARINE SILENCERS 


ee” 





FOR QUIET SPARK-FREE OPERATION 











MODELS HSC2 and MSC2 


Models HSC2 and MSC2 are High 
Degree Silencers and provide 100% 
spark arresting. Model HSC2 is de- 
signed for horizontal installation and 
Model MSC2 for vertical. 

In many marine installations it is not 
necessary to achieve the perfection of 
silencing effect af- 
forded by these two 
models. Where a very 
high degree of silenc- 
ing is imperative, how- 
ever, and where space 
is available for these 
larger units, these two 
models are ideal. They 
are of the non-tuning 
type and combine the 
proved effectiveness of 
the- Maxim Spark Ar- 
resting design with 
high degree silencing 
and pulsation elimi- 
nation. 


All Maxim Spark Arrestor Silencers 
are normally equipped with a remov- 
able spark box. Simply remove one 
large wing nut ... mo wrenches nec- 
essary . . . convenient handle and 
non-spill design for clean and easy 
disposal of ash. 














MAXI 


MODEL SC 





Model SC is a combination spark arres- 
tor and silencer designed for vertical 
installation. It is extremely compact 
and short in length, and particularly 
suited to installations where head 
room is at a minimum. It provides 
100% spark arresting and medium 
silencing. Particularly recommended 
for engines supercharged with ex- 
haust turbines. 


HEAT RECOVERY MODEL MSCH 





Model MSCH Heat Recovery Silencer 
combines effective silencing with 100% 
spark arresting and with the recovery 
of waste exhaust heat to produce steam 
for heating the boat, for use with evap- 
orators in supplying fresh water, etc. 

















MODELS WMU and MSC 
Models WMU and MSCi are me- 
dium high degee Silencers and pro- 
vide 100% spark arresting. Model 
WMU is designed for horizontal 


installation and Medel MSC1 for 
vertical. 


These two silencers provide a degree 
of silencing which has been found 
satisfactory for nearly 
any marine installa- 
tion. Very little ex- 
haust noise is audible 
within a few yards of 
the exhaust outlet. As 
spark arrestors they 
eliminate the dan- 
ger of fire resulting 
from live sparks and 
carbon particles, as 
all these are sepa- 
rated from the exhaust 
gases by centrifugal 
force, 


All Maxim Spark Arrestor Silencers 
are normally equipped with a remov- 
able spark box. Simply remove one 
large wing nut... no wrenches nec- 
essary . . . convenient handle and 
non-spill design for clean and easy 
disposal of ash. 





THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. + 76 HOMESTEAD AVE., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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OUR SMALLEST—Scripps 
Series 30”, 4-cylinder, 50 
b.p. 134 cu. in. disp., both 
medium and high speed for 


small craft and auxiliaries. 














er Vee type, 

Wfor twin installa- 

or the Allied Nations 
request. 


GASOLINE AND DIESEL 


® MAR IN E EN: @ &.N.3:. 5 


Fours + Sixes « V-Eights + V-Twelves 
Twenty-five to Six Hundred Horsepower 


Scripps Motor Company « 5817 Lincoln Avenue « Detroit 8, Michigan 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE MARINE ENGINES FOR 38 YEARS 



















Fleets of these tough customers are at work in the U. S. 


| and British Navies. They‘re on the job all over the world. 


“2 


>= 


No need to repeat what dependable power means to them. 


They‘re powered with General Motors Diesel-Electric drive. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 

















KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
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uthentieally.a sailing yacht 


I | in the Wheeler tradition: 


ee 











the Wheeler Gs’ cruising yawl 


Fast, modern, exceptionally able under sail and power, this beautiful shoal draft cruising 
yawl was designed especially for Wheeler by the gifted sail boat authority, Philip L. 
Rhodes, of Cox and Stevens, New York. Cabin accommodations are unusually spacious, and 
the appointments ample for protracted off-shore cruising. The Wheeler 56’ is destined to be 


an outstanding yacht in any fleet. Correspondence of sail yacht enthusiasts is cordially inv ited. 


ry ) D Orders placed now will assure earliest pos- 
iB}. sible construction when conditions per- 
mi Ny J / mit. Wheeler Shipbuilding Corporation 
facilities are unexcelled for the repair and 
pe reconditioning of America’s finest and 
S H 1 P er 9 EL D TN Gi aargest cruisers ana yachts. 
a 
All-welded steel U.S. Army supply vessel 
Cc |) R P a R A T i oO N ready for launching at the Wheeler yard. 


FOOT OF 154TH STREET & EAST RIVER, WHITESTONE, L. I., NEW YORK CITY 
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Marine Engineered Equipment Ashore 





The sea and the beachhead make a real test of fight- 
ing and enduring qualities. The picked men who 
man and fill our landing craft are a new and incom- 
parable fighting force—our Beachbusters—the world’s 
finest by far. 


American Marines actually fielded and flung back 
Jap grenades. Got those Amtracs ashore and out again. 
We Help Keep ’Em Floating under all conditions. 





These medium tanks are land marauders but nothing 
wet stops them. 


These light tanks get ‘em across to strike heavy 
blows ... 


_— of the BEACHBUSTER’S pumps and special devices gain land legs in hard- 
hitting juggernauts built for our invading forces by America’s’ production giants. 


wuereven the enemy lurks . . . beyond surf, 
swamps, streams, or flooded areas . . . our invaders 
are moving in with equipment carrying special 
purpose pumps of highest efficiency . . . and other 
special purpose devices engineered, manufactured 
and delivered by the Marine Products Co., on 


schedule. 


Proud to be members of a small industry of 
large accomplishments, we'd like to tell you 
more of developments significant to our Industry 
and to others filling home front needs and post- 
war requirements, as well as fighting necessities 
for all fronts. 


MARINE PRODUCTS CO. 


6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE. 


DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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DOUBLE CONE CLUTCH 
Marine Gears 


Tested, approved and used by 
America’s finest marine engines. 
Now released for commercial 





1400 H.P. gasolene. 


S-N HEAVY DUTY DOUBLE CONE CLUTCH 
PROVIDES 


Uniformly spring loaded for life. Requires no adjusting. 
Non-metallic, high friction lining. . 

No heating — no dragging. 

Approx. 4 times the capacity of a disc with same mean diameter. 
Gears designed to mount on S.A.E. bell housings. 

Greater power —.less weight. 


Pe YP 


LOWER CENTER OF GRAVITY— 
a Feature of S-N Flexible Positioning 


Herringbone reductions rotate on center-line of crankshaft. 
Drop engine lower in boat — Greater Stability. 

Spread engines apart or pull them closer together. 

Spread propellers or pull them closer together. 


Reduction ratios quickly changed without disturbing engine align- 
ment or water connections. 


12. All gearing “Straddle” mounted on ball and roller bearings. 


—t el 
Pe PM 





x 100% REVERSE SPEED AND POWER 
ABSOLUTE NEUTRAL AND NO HEAT 
COMPLETE SELF LUBRICATION 
SHORTNESS AND COMPACTNESS 
QUICK CHANGE IN REDUCTION RATIO 


2. : / S-N New Heavy Duty 3700 series Reverse Gear 
S-N New Herringbone 2000 series Reduction 
Gear 
Write for Folder 


| THE SNOW-NABSTEDT GEAR CORP. - - 





work up to 600 H.P. diesel and Cas 
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DIRECT TO THE 


PROPELLER ——» 


0.9 


Conventional Positioning 














Engines Spread and Dropped. 
Propellers Properly Positioned. 








Engines Together and Dropped. 
Propellers Same as Above. 





Short Direct Drive, No 
Reduction. 





Direct Drive Removed & Reduction 
of Any Ratio Mounted. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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FAIRFORM FLYER 


DUs 42eriLi?®ry yY 


















- sealant initiate 


After Fourteen Years 








Ye 
VOGES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Since 1890 
PLASTICS MACHINERY 


981 TO 991m STREETS anv 103x0 AVENUE 
OZONE PARK 17, NEW YORK 


VIRGINIA 3-7100 


December 28th, 1944 


Huckins Yacht Corporation 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Gentlemen: 
Certainly you may feature the AVOCETTE III in an advertisement. 
I purchased her from you in September 1931. During every one 


of these fourteen years she has provided thoroughly satisfactory 
service and worthwhile pleasure. She is in as fine condition 


today as ever. 
_ truly - ? 


F. W. Voges 











HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Official U. S. Navy photograph 


Cruiser U.S.S. Baltimore’s propeller shafts 
are carried in Cufless rubber bearings 


Every type and class of powered craft afloat is 
equipped with B. F. Goodrich bearin gs 


UTLESS bearings have sharply re- 

duced drydock time for ships that 
are equipped with them. That's be- 
cause Cutless bearings outwear hard- 
surfaced bearings by as much as 6 or 
8 or even 10 times! And shaft liner 
wear is so low that liners rarely have 
to be replaced. Large ships operating 
in shallow harbors with bad sand con- 
ditions have piled up records of over 
787,000 miles without removal or re- 
placement of the Cutless bearings. 


Another time-saving factor is the 


ease with which replacement can be 
made when necessary. The separate 
segments that can be seen in the small 
picture are quickly and easily replaced 
without pulling shaft or main bush- 
ings, or removing propellers. In addi- 
tion to low wear and low maintenance, 
Cutless bearings offer other advantages 
such as reduced vibration and noise, 
even at high shaft speeds. 

So it is only natural that Cutless 
bearings can be found in service on 
every type of powered craft afloat; 


B.F. Goodrich @ 


from landing craft to battleship, from 
speed boat to ocean transport, from 
pleasure yacht to harbor dredge. The 
USS. Baltimore shown in the picture 
uses 16 Cutless bearings, mounted on 
4 shafts—each more than 18 inches 
in diameter. 

Every day in all the oceans of the 
world Cutless bearings—developed and 
manufactured by B.F.Goodrich— 
are proving their worth. We'll gladly 
cite case histories or provide complete 
engineering data. Please write 


LUCIAN Q. MOFFITT, INC. 
Engineers and National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 
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TIE UP AT THIS SIGN 


Mobilgas-Mobiloil Marine Dealer 





Take a tip from the Armed Forces in protecting your engine 


No compromise with quality for Uncle 
Sam! The Armed Forces see to it that 
U.S. small craft get only the finest lubri- 
cating oil protection. 

Do the same for your boat. Get Mobil- 
oil Marine! ... This special marine oil 
comes from the same refineries . . . is 
backed by the same war-proved lubri- 
cating experience that helps make pos- 


sible the magnificent combat records of 
so many landing barges, aircraft rescue 
boats and other hard-working craft. 

So next time you weigh anchor, head 
for the Sign of Friendly Service. Get full 
engine protection with Mobiloil Marine! 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp. of California. 





Ss 


Mobilaas & 


‘MARINE 


OF YOUR FRIENDLY 
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Combat Service Tortures 
Engine Oil 


..«BUT QUALITY LUBRICANTS — BY THE MAKERS 
OF MOBILOIL MARINE — COME THROUGH! 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE’ —MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.W.T.—N8C 
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Chrome-lined Donkey-engine 


The donkey-engine, though small, is a “man of all 


work” . . . on shipboard, in the mine, on con- 
struction jobs, in the oil fields and even on farms. 
Wherever there are tough jobs to do, we find the 
donkey-engine daing them. 

Plain in appearance and with no fancy trim, 
these sturdy little work engines are nevertheless 
becoming large users of chromium, the modern 
decorative metal. But the donkey-engines don’t 
use chromium for decoration, unless it is a 
“decoration” for greater reliability and lower 
maintenance cost. For the chromium they use is 
inside the cylinder . . . a chrome-lining . . . 
Porus-KROME. 

Porus-KRoME is hard, pure chromium which 
is applied to cylinder bores by the patented 
Van der Horst process. It has tiny pores and 


channels in its surface which serve as reservoirs 


for lubricating oil, feeding it back to the surface 
as needed. It reduces corrosion and wear and 
multiplies cylinder life 4 to 20 times, and ring 
life 3 to 4 times. 

Every type of heavy-duty engine needs and 
uses Porus-KROME ... bus, truck, tractor, loco- 
motive, marine, stationary power plants .. . 
large and small . . . even donkey-engines. 

You would expect that anything as good 
as Porus-KroME would be used by the Army 
and Navy. It is...in engines for submarines, 
destroyer escorts, mine sweepers, landing craft, 
tanks and airplanes. Right now, the entire pro- 
duction of the three Van der Horst plants is 
devoted to this work. 

But someday soon, you too, can have Porus- 
Krome. In the meantime, why not investigate the 


advantages Porus-KRoME will give your engines? 


PORUS - KROME > 


Pe Gund far te Life of your Grgines 


VAN DER HORST CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


AN AFFILIATE OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


U. 8. PATENTS 2,048,578 AND 2,314,604 





OLEAN + NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 11 « OHIO 
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WORK AND FIGHT 


It’s not a question of work or fight 
with the General Motors 71 2-cycle 
Diesel engine. It does both equally well. 
In fact, so well that all landing craft from 
the LCVP to the LCI are powered with 
these engines. And the Cape Karluk pic- 
tured above is showing her wake to a lot 
of sister fishing craft. Because of the 
compactness and low weight in relation 


to the power of her engines, she is bring- 


ing in about 35 tons more pay load than 
similar boats with other power plants. 


You don’t have to look far to under- 
stand the marked preference for GM 
Diesels. A glance at the engine shows its 
clean, compact, efficient design. Press 
the starter button and you get a new 
idea of how quick a Diesel can start. 
Then notice how really smooth it runs. 


Here is low-cost, dependable power that 
is proving its merit in waz and display- 
ing the outstanding advantages it will 
afford boatowners everywhere. 





AEEP AMERICA STRONG 
8UY MORE WAR BONDS 





SERIES 71 


MARINE UNIT 
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COLUMBIAN BRONZE 
Propellers & Fittings 


Nn shipyards whe ae keels are being Et te| tor 
needed work boats, there you will find that 
Columbian Propellers, as well as Columbian 
shafting, bearings, shaftlogs and many other 
vital Columbian Bronze fittings have been 
ordered. To specify ¢ OLUMBIAN fittings 
for any type of craft is to guarantee the best 

in long wearing, high performance 


equipment. 






Buy BONDS 
FOR 
VICTORY 









+ 
COLUMBIAN 


Marine Accessories 
For Fitting-out Well Built Boats 


Columbian 
Catalog Sent 
on Request 
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ON, TRUSLOTT, 


An outstanding sport cruiser! Speed up to 30 miles an hour 


with twin engines. Full-Vision Windshield . . . _ finger- 
tip control . . . brilliant performance. Length 24’, beam 
8’, draft 2’. Light, cheerful cabin fitted with two comfort- 
able berths and toilet . . . cabin insulated against heat 
and sound. The large open cockpit is luxuriously uphol- 
stered in gay colors and comfortably seats 5 people. Ready 
when victory is won. Right now we are still 100% on war 
work but we will gladly send you further information about 


the Truscott 24. Write us today. 





BUY WAR BONDS 


America’s best investment! Upon maturity 
they pay $4.00 for every $3.00 invested. Help 


yourself by helping your country win the war. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
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New 23-ft. Chris-Craft Express Cruiser Model 


From all over the world, scores of Navy boys, GI's, too, write—““Show 
us some more of your swell boats’. . .““When will they be ready?”.. . 
“How much will they cost?” ... Well, here’s another sparkling new 
Chris-Craft that will bring the benefits of boating within the budgets 
of the mass market. This low-priced Express Cruiser will be ready 
after Victory. So will other new Runabouts, Utility Boats, Cruisers. 
See your Chris-Craft Dealer for details. We are 100% on war work. 


Buy U.S.War Bonds Today— 





lom079 Ct comunand ‘your own 





\ Holland, Mich. z 





CHBIS-CRAFT CORP., ALGONAC, MICH. «x WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS UF MOTOR BOATS 
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Heres the > that takes the hex 
otf sea-qoing tastening problems 





WANT T0 CLEAR YOUR DECK OF BURRS 
SLANT-DRIVEN FASTENINGS ? 


Use Phillips Recessed Head 
Screws. They eliminate saw-like 
burred heads that rip hands and 

clothes — because they never ream 
out even with repeated driving. They rule out sloppy- 
looking, slant driven fastenings—because the recess auto- 
matically centers the driver, insuring straight driving. 


WANT 70 SHEER AWAY FROM 


BRIGHTWORK-GOUGING nin ata SKIOS? 


Use Phillips 
Screws. The way 
the Phillips Recess 
is engineered, 
Phillips Drivers 
just can’t skid... 
and scar finished 
wood surfaces! 














Use Phillips Screws. They start fast... drive easy...even 
in hard wood. They’re cinches to remove, too. When 
painted over, setting the Phillips Driver on the screw 
and giving the handle a tap clears the recess— quick! 


PHILLIPS <4ira SCREWS 


Wood Screws * Machine Screws * Self-tapping Screws * Stove Bolts 


Ys? 





American Screw Co., Providence, R. 1}. 
Atlantic Screw Works, Hartford, Conn. 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Central Serew Co., Chicago, Il. 

Chandler Products Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Continental Screw Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
The Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. 
General Screw Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 





Made in all sizes, types and head styles 


The H. M. Harper Co., Chicago, Il. 
International Screw Co., 
The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufacturers Screw Products, Chicago, III. 
Milford Rivet and Machine Co., Milford, Conn. 
The National Screw & Mfg. Co., 
New England Screw Co., Keene, N. H. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., 
Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 





WANT TO BAIL OUT OF TROUBLE WHEN 
WORKING IN CLOSE QUARTERS? 


It’s trying to hold the screw 
with one hand... trying to seat 
the driver with the other... 
that causes most of the trouble 
working in close quarters. To 
duck this, use Phillips Screws. 
Then you simply stick the 
screw on your Phillips Driver. It stays put, even in an 
unsteady boat, while you place it where you want it and 
start driving. All with one hand -—no fussing or cussing! 





HOW COME Phillips Screws are such nautical naturals? 
For the same reason they’re such dependable 
production plussers in industry ... the scien- 
tifically engineered Phillips Recess! In it 
mechanical principles are so correctly ap- 
plied that you can apply full turning power 
without reaming ... you automatically drive 
screws straight, without trouble. 

Try Phillips Screws. On sale—-with Phillips 
Drivers-in most marine or industrial supply 
and hardware stores. 





Pheoll Manufacturing Co., Chicage, tl. 

Reading Screw Co., Norristown, Pa. 

Russell Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, N.Y. 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterville, Conn. 

Shakeproof Inc., Chicago, III. 

The Southington Hardware Mfg. Co., Southington, Conn. 
The Steel Company of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Canada 
Wolverine Bolt Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


New York, N. Y. 
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Preparing her for glorious days afloat...anticipating your 
own pride in her glistening new finish! These are high 
among the joys of boat-ownership. 

Thousands of choosy owners instinctively paint Pettit — 
secure in theirknowledge that a sparkling, long-lasting fin- 


ish which will not peel PAINT 
or fade is assured when 






they specify Pettit to since 1861 


EVTIT 


PETTIT PAINT CO., INC. ‘ano see wnat service MEANS 


507-19 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


their service yards...or 
do the job themselves. 
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Bright — 


Old Salem Spat Varnish 





— Paint of Skidless 
Deck Paint 
Hull.-- ale 


Old Salem Yach 


. i t 
Bottom -** -.., Copper Pain 
Pettit Jersey rt oppet Bronze 


ot Old Sale 
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Bendix-Marine B-K: Hydraulic Controls 
















This illustration indicates today's design thinking for postwar 
craft on which Bendix-Marine B-K Controls will function. 











You'll be wise to insist on getting this 
famous Hydraulic Power Throttle cnd 
Gear Shift in your present boat or that 
new one you are planning on... be- 
cause it makes gearshifting so much 
easier . . . because a hidden vacuum 


BENDIX introduced this great feature 
in 1936. Many boat owners have been 
enjoying its advantages for eight years 





The models of B-K Remote Controls in 
current production for wor jobs and 
certain other vessels are now being 
supplied to boat owners whose boots 
ore eligible for priority. 


and telling their friends it has no equal 
for ease of operation. And while basic 
improvements always bring imitation, 


cylinder goes into action the second you " the Original B-K Power Controls .. . 
touch the lever and supplies 90% of the gearshifting effort § built only as Bendix-Marine builds them... will be available 
automatically instead of making you do all the work... |! to every boat owner. 
and because you get the inbuilt BENDIX-MARINE QUALITY Look for the name Bendix-Marine— it's the sign of sea- 
AT NO EXTRA COST! tested marine instruments and controls. 
Bendix Marie 
DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


106 Nostrand Ave. Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 


























THE NEW ANNAPOLIS “60” brings custom-built luxury 
to a standardized cruiser. Above you see lounging deck 
looking aft. Continuous teak deck, 15 feet wide, stretches 
almost full length of the yacht. Hull double planked. 


THIS PARTIAL VIEW of dining salon gives you some idea 
of yacht’s luxurious accommodations. Interior finished in 
selected hardwoods. Two shower baths located in owner’s 
quarters. Spacious quarters and shower provided for crew. 





YACHTING 









THE "SHANGRI-LA”, above, is a 57 foot twin screw Diesel, considered by many one of the most luxurious and best 
arranged yachts of her size ever built. Now add three feet to the Shangri-La’s length. Then add many of the 
wartime improvements in machinery and electrical equipment and you’ve got the new post-war Annapolis “60”. 





OWNER’S double stateroom. Yacht also has two guest 
double staterooms, hot and cold running water and 
electric toilets. The galley extends full width of yacht 
giving excellent cross ventilation. 





VIEW OF dining salon looking aft. Note bookcase. Writing 
desk concealed in top dfawer. Deckhouse equipped with 
venetian blinds. The Annapolis “60” is ready to be 
placed in production the instant Uncle Sam says “‘go’’. 


Write For New Descriptive Booklet Now! 








‘60° 





RD ESTABLISHED 1857 
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No, 1435 @ FOR SALE ® Probably the fastest cut- 
ter for her size in the country. 45’ 4” x 32’ x 10’ 4” 
x 6’ 6’. Construction very high grade. Has stainless 

ng g assortment of Ratsey sails. Accom- 
modations for six. Galley aft. Winner of many races. 
Has ony 4-cylinder engine. Laid up New York. 
Price $15,000. 


No, 523 © FOR SALE ® Attractive Alden cruising 
ketch. 37’ x 30’ x 10’ 2” x 5’ 3’. Sleeps four com- 
fortably. Double stateroom forward. Full width 
galley aft. New standing rigging and Gray 4-40 
engine. Sails in fine shape. New sail covers. Com- 
pletely taken down to bare wood and refinished this 
winter and spring. Will be delivered in commission 
at Stamford, Conn. Price $8500.00. 









John G. Alden 


Naval Architect 


131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel.: CAPitol 9480 


YACHT BROKERAGE AND INSURANCE 





stripped and refinished white 1945. Gray 4-52 engine. Laid up 
Maine. Price $11,500.00. Also available, sister boat with yawl 
rig. 






we 


No. 712@ FOR SALE ® Attractive Alden cruising cutter. Built 
1940 and very lightly used. 42’ 2” x 29’ 3” x 11’ x 5’ 10”. Has 
Ratsey sails, teak deck and many extras. Good cruising and rac- 
ing equipment including light sails. Sleeps four in two cabins. 
Very large — forward and room for pipe berth. Topsides 











No. 367® FOR SALE ® Well known Alden desi 
auxiliary yawl. 54’ 10” x 37’ 11 x 12’ 5” x 7 
Winner of many races including Chicago-Mackinac 
Layout includes six berths in owner’s party includ- 


ned 
gned 


ing double stateroom. Galley and crew quarters for- 
ward. Has 


had good care. Excellent sail inventory. 
Has Gray 6-cylinder engine. Laid up Great Lakes. 
Price $15,000.00. 


No, 4808 © FOR SALE © Unusually high grade 
racing-cruising auxiliary cutter, designed by Frank 
Paine and built by Lawley. 63’ 6” x 44’ x 14’ x 8’ 6”. 
Composite construction. Double planked Honduras 
mahogany. Sails new 1949 are almost like new. 
Sleeps six aft, including double stateroom. Very fast. 
Laid up near Boston. Price $35,000.00. 














* 64’ Alden designed 
and Jacob’s built 
motor sailer, twin 
Diesel motors. Inte- 
rior walnut finished. 
A beautiful job, well 
taken care of and 
now being refinished. 








* 38’ Schooner powered with 25h.p. 
Kermath located in upper Chesa- 
peake, nicely equipped, built-in 
refrigerator, sails, sailcovers, an 
extra roomy boat. 





C. P. AMORY, DISTRIBUTOR, Inc. 
108 Twenty-Eighth Street 
Newport News -« Virginia 

















° 39’ 8” Auxiliary 
Ketch, built in 1934, 
located north of 
New York, center- 
board in keel, a 
splendid yacht, in 
fine condition, now 
in winter storage. 
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KEEL SCHOONER @ Of extra heavy con- 
struction, this 54-foot schooner was originally 
built for a trans-Atlantic voyage. Has had 
good care. Not in Government service. Very 
completely equipped, including radio tele- 
phone and direction finder. Sails by Ratsey in 
good shape. A seaworthy and comfortable 
craft for an extensive ocean cruise Offered for 








SUMMER 
CHARTERS 


There is a large demand for 
yachts to charter for this coming 
sailing season—a demand that 
may prove greater than the sup- 
ply of available yachts. It is sug- 
gested that if you want to charter 
this season that you make ar- 
rangements now. This office, as 
in pre-war years is again spe- 
cializing in charters and has 
charter yachts available at this 
time—two weeks to entire season 
charters. 





sale. 








CHITS_ 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE REctoR 2-3620 


SHOAL DRAFT SCHOONER @ A 40-foot 
schooner drawing approximately 4 feet con- 
structed on 50-foot specifications as to size of 
timbers and planking. Designed by Bowes, 
and built in 1935 along the lines of the modern 
Maurice River oyster boats. 5000 pounds of 
outside lead, bright finish decks. Sails by 
Prescott Wilson. Sleeping accommodations 
for six. A good small cruising schooner for lo- 
es where shoal draft is desirable. Offered 
or sale. 

















ESSEX BOAT WORKS, 





Inc., Essex, Connecticut 


@ BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT @ 


13950 — Richardson cruiser, 30’ long. 
An older boat but in excellent con- 
dition. Eagiae perfect, upholstery 
like new ull in seaworthy condi- 
tion. Offered in commission here in 
Essex at reasonable price. 

13233 — 32’ Colonial cruiser, near 
here. Built 1936. Has 1941 Chrysler 
Crown. Also, 1938 Midshipman 


for extensive creniag. fehing. etc. 
Reasonable. 

13814 — 38’ Fairform fiyer, in beau- 
tiful condition. Built 1940. Com- 


» pletely renewed, both hull and en- 


gines, after limited Government 
service. This boat must be seen to be 
appreciated. There is nothing else 
like her. Here at our yard and very 
reasonable. 
15654 — 56’ Elco cruiser, like new. 
Completely refurnished and rebuilt 
1944, Everything a party of seven 
ceuld ask for. Can be seen in Rhode 
Island and must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Fully equipped with the best. 
Lux system, hot and cold water, 
Shipmate gas stove, power tender, all 
first class. By appointment. 
17749 — 77’ gas yacht in excellent 
shape. Sleeps eight in four cabins. 
Two toilets, two baths. Powered by 
famous 20th Century, heavy duty 


laid up in the water with new fitted 
winter cover, Has player piano and 
every luxury one could expect on a 
fine yacht of her size. See her by ap- 
pointment close by at express stop. 
Reasonable. 

22816 — 28’ motor sailer type, raised 
deck, heavy. Built 1934 to highest 
specifications for Bee ay boat. Sleeps 
four. Has R: ing engine giving 


maximum speed of 10 m.p.h. Coal 
stove. 9’ 6” beam, 2’ 9” draft. Very 
heavy and able. Can be seen 
Unusual chance. 

32068 — Auxiliary sloop, 32’ x 20’ x 
7’ x 6 6’. Built 1930 by Nevins. 
Designed by Mower. 1941 Universal 
Bluejacket does about 6 m.p.h. Has 
spinnaker. Sleeps two, toilet ani 
galley. A fast cruiser offered at 
eesnatte figure. Laid up near New 

r 


32371 — Converted 6-m 
wer. 38’ x 23’ 6” x 6’ x kari 4") 5! 3” 
eadroom in cabin. Trunk is remov- 
able for day racing. Very nicely con- 
verted. imus stove. Penn Yan 
dinghy. Stainless or and linen 
rigging throughout. A high grade 
boat offered at price less than cost 
to duplicate. Can be seen by ap- 
pointment near yan 
43911 — Beautiful auxiliary .k 
on Great Lakes. 55’ x 39’ x 12’ ee 
7’ 6”. Built 1930. Po wored with 
Gray 71 h.p. engine, built 1936; 
speed 9 m.p.h. 32-V lighting system. 
Lux fire system. Teak deck, mahog- 
any trim, Sleeps seven. Engine is 
placed well foremed which allows for 
unusual comfort in owner's party. 
chance to get the 
56825 — Large schooner, refinished 
from C. G. use. In od shape and 
very well equipped. x 68’ x Pio" o 
x 12’ 4”, Wnt each, engine gives 
excessive oe. Completely 
equipped. Tw unches. Ideal for 
extended voyage. Can be seen near 
New York City by appointment. 





We are dealers for Richardson 
cruisers. 


Let us have your charter require- 


ments. We have some selected 
offerings ready to sign. 





ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INc. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


YACHT BROKERS 


Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 




















No. 5387 — For Sale — Un- 
usual single handed schooner, 
32’ x 25’ x 9’ x 4’ 6”. Tancook 
model. Custom built, cost 
plus, under owner’s supervi- 
sion, of mahogany, oak, and 
teak. Sleeps four. Reported to 
be in excellent condition. 
Price $6500. 


No. 5394 — For Sale — By original owner, one of the very 
few modern shoal-draft auxiliary sloops available, 38’ 3’ x 
28’ x 11’ x 4’ 3’. Sleeps four. Price $7600 firm. 


No. 5411 — For Sale — By Estate of original owner, well 
known Roue designed racing schooner MALAY, 45’ 3” x 
34’ 5” x 119” x 6’ 6”, 1940 Ratsey sails. Bermuda Race 
Winner. Has had excellent care. 


Other custom built and stock cruisers in various sizes 


Under $2000 


No. 5358 — For Sale — 27’ x 26’ x 9’ x 5’. Atkin gaff cut- 
ter, built 1931. Sleeps three. New Gray 4/52 in 1941. Un- 
usually good equipment. 


No. 2167 — For Sale — 23’ x 21’ x 8’ 6” x 4’ auxiliary gaff 
cruising sloop, designed by Belknap & Paine and built by 
Graves in 1933. New engine 1938. Accommodations for two. 


We solicit your purchase and charter requirements 
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TELEPHONE: CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 4 FLOW CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS © MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


If your boat is for sale we solicit your listing 
























COX & STEVENS 


WLING GREEN »9 4000 





Established 1906 


ALL TYPE YACHTS manned 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER Important 


Yachting Centers 





FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 
















CAS Carson 


YACHT INSURANCE 


Sugaham Builiiyy 130 William Secoet 
Meant 2 Yleudlw Ties Uk 7 


BEEKMAN 3-3010 
JOHN E.ROOSTROM, associate 


MIAMI 3-5431 


NO, WE DO NOT SELL BOATS, BUT WE INSURE THE BEST OF THEM 































YACHTING 





A FEW OF OUR LISTINGS (Let Us Have Your Requirements) ¢ {IF YOUR BOAT IS FOR SALE, LIST IT WITH US 
Brokerage Department: Mr. Herman Jagle, (formerly H. H. Jennings Co)., Miss Linda Wesik 


POWER 60’ Mathis houseboat. Several 8 metres. 
30’ Owens 1940 deluxe sedan. 68’ Diesel powered houseboat. 48’ Auxiliary sloop, new 1939. 
37’ Chris-Craft 1940 sedan cruiser. 66’ Diesel motor-sailer. 47' Husky auxiliary schooner. A-1 con- 
40’ Chris-Craft 1941 “Challenger.” 61’ Diesel cruiser, new 1941. dition. 
38’ 10’ Matthews Diesel sedan, new 1941. ey 70’ Diesel schooner, newly reconditioned. 
41’ Consolidated T. S. express cruiser. 70’ Auxiliary Lawley schooner. 
46’ Enclosed bridge deck cruiser, custom SAIL 95’ Diesel schooner. 
built, new 1939. Two Chryslers. 31’ Auxiliary sloop. New 1943. 28’ Alden keel yawl. 
50’ Enclosed bridge Diesel cruiser. 33’ Converted International. 34’ Alden centerboard yawl. 
54’ A.C.F. 1937 cruiser. Newly recondi- 30’ Sloop rigged motor-sailer. : 42’ Cruising centerboard ketch, on Great 
tioned. 37’ Alden cutter. Lakes. 











Evenings and Holidays 


yaMes D. sparnkMAN NAVAL ARCHITECTS “YACHT BROKERS 


DRAKE H. SPARKMAN SPARKM AN - STEPHENS 11 East 44th St. 


Larchmont 2-2548 ORPORA New York 


VA 6-2325 


New Rochelle 2-5489 MARINE INSURANCE 








No. Y-7711 — FOR SALE — Auxili cutter, 45’ No. Y- 8040 — When a man owns a boat twenty No. Y¥-8627 — FOR SALE — 45’ waterline aux- 


4” x 32’ x 10’ 4” x 6’ 6”, built in 1937 from our de- years, she must be a good boat, and the owner of iliary yawl, built by Nevins from our designs in 
signs, to best specifications. Four berths in main this Atkin ketch says she is a better boat today 1939, without regard to expense. Not in commission 
cabin, double stateroom, Ratsey sails. A consistent than when we sold her to him in 1925. We are sure since 1941, so she is relatively a new boat. Large 
winner in cruising races. For further data, and that a careful inspection will prove it. For complete inventory of sails, latest in equipment. For 
location consult SPARKMAN & STE Ee PHENS. information consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, complete information consult SPARKMAN & 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 




















) MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL = 222% 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: HAnover 2-0074 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS »- YACHT BROKERS 


Will Appreciate the Privilege of Listing Your Yacht For Sale or Charter 


























FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 


Builders of “ Seagoin"’ Boats 
MARINE AGENCY . Telephone 659 


Mystic, Connecticut 


25’ *“*“SEAGOIN’’ Motor Sailer. Boat 
used as demonstrator. Good family boat 
and excellent sport fishing boat. Spruce 
hollow spar, McClellan sails, Merriman 
fittings. 4-cylinder 55 h.p. Chris-Craft 
motor. 

eee 


ALSO SEVERAL GOOD AUXILIARIES 
@ 30’ Alden Malabar sloop. 43’ 6” auxiliary 
schooner. 32’ auxiliary sloop, excellent 
condition, has electric stove and radio di- 
rection finder. 32’ Fin-keel day sailing 
cabin sloop powered with 4-cylinder 
Lathrop-Hercules motor. 36’ cutter, Hon- 
duras mahogany planking and teakwood 
decks. 25’ Post designed and built sport 
fohing launch. Class “X"’ dinghy. 45’ 

Hand V-bottom deckhouse cruiser. 30 
Fisherman type party fish boat. 50’ 
freight boat, 45-ton capacity, powered with 
Caterpillar- Diesel motor © Write for 
specifications. 


TAMS 


INCORPORATED | 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK | 
| 
| 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers | 


Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 
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‘FOR SALE - No. 7012. 


Shallow draft seagoing schooner yacht. 
Dimensions: 46’ 0.a., 40’ w.l., 15’ 10” 
beam, 4’ draft. A heavily built, roomy 
little ship, suitable for long voyages, or 
comfortable living afloat. Very large tank 
capacity (400 gallons each of water and 
gas). Sleeps six aft, and one in forecastle. 
Two toilets. Engine is a 40 h.p. heavy 
duty Lathrop, new 1940. Has brand new 
mainsail, forestaysail, and jib. Located 
Washington, D. C. 


‘Price $7500 


LINTON RIGG & CO. 


729 15th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 























ROGER M. ROWE 
Yacht Broker 


e 83’ Schooner, Lawley built, copper fastened, Gaff rigged, 60 h.p. 
Van Bleck, good race record. 

e 52’ Schooner, Nova Scotian built, rebuilt 1941, new sails 1939, 
65 h.p. Gray motor 1941, sleeps six aft, two forward. 

¢ 8 Metre One Design, Gray 22 h.p. 1940, two suits sails and light 
sails, sleeps four, one crew. 

e 40 Sq. Metre Sloop, Herreshoff, built 1933, sleeps four, galley 
complete with Shipmate, ice chest and sink; toilet. 

e@ 42’ Yawl, Alden design 1940, Gray 52 h.p., sleeps two main cabin, 
two aft stateroom, one crew; very completely equipped. 

e 42’ Cutter, Luders built 1940, Auxiliary, sleeps four cabin, two 
stateroom; full cruising equipment. 

e@ 22 Sq. Metre, 1929, sleeps two, 1942 outboard with bracket. 

e 32’ Sloop, built 1928, Universal 10 h.p. 1941, sleeps two. 

@ 28’ Schooner, Nova Scotian built 1936, Palmer motor, sleeps three. 
e@ 24’ Catboat, Ellsworth built 1915, with auxiliary, sleeps four. 

e@ 18’ Sloop, built 1938, Universal 10 h.p., two bunks, toilet. 

e Lawley 110’, very good condition. 

@ 67’ Twin-Screw Cruiser, enclosed Flying Bridge, Lawley built, 
sleeps ten, attractive interior; should have new motors. 


e 48’ 6” Chris-Craft Twin-Screw Motor Yacht, built 1939, 160 
h.p. Chris-Crafts, RD 2.54-1. Looks like 55-footer; fully found. 

e 44’ Twin-Screw Cruiser, built 1937, 6-51 Grays, sleeps four. Ideal 
offshore fishing boat; has crow’s nest, pulpit, etc. 


@ Twin-Screw Sport Fisherman, 42’ x 11’ 4” x 4’ 8’, built 1929, 
Lathrops 100 h.p. each, sleeps four; rugged. Returned from Service. 


e@ 42’ Elco Double Cabin Cruiser, 1929, very well kept up. 

e 35’ Elco Cruiser, 1933, Buda 115 h.p., sleeps two forward state- 
room, four cabin, very complete. Always kept in top condition. 

e 34’ Elco, 1927, Gray 107 h.p. 1941, RD, sleeps four. 

e 26’ Richardson, 1942, Gray 61 h.p. 1942, sleeps four. 


_ Elco Sport Fisherman, 1940, Chrysler 100 h.p., 2-1 RD. 
sleeps 2. 


If Your Boat Is For Sale, We Solicit Your Listing 


DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone Darien 5-0990 














No. 678 « FOR SALE « Heavily built diesel cruiser from 


our designs in 1938, 60’ 7’ x 14’ 6” x 4’ 3’. One of the 
ablest yachts of her size in existence. Sleeps six, includ- 
ing two double staterooms. Additional quarters for crew 
of two forward. Planking is oak below the water line. 
The engine is a Cooper-Bessemer 120 h.p. diesel. Elec- 
tric generator driven by Lister full diesel. Equipment is 
quite complete including two tenders and radio tele- 
phone. This yacht was used by the Coast Guard but 
received good care and will require only the normal 


refinishing. Laid up Maryland. Price $20,000.00. 


JOHN G. ALDEN 
Naval Architect 


131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone CAPitol 9480 














For Sale 
BLUE MIST 


For Sale 
COQUETTE 











luders design and build; mahogany 
hull, 25 ft. waterline sloop fitted with 
cruising accommodations, three berths, 
galley and built-in four-cylinder 
auxiliary. 


Dimensions: 
Length overall. ........+.+ 40’ 9” 
Length waterline........... ar 0” 
POG s scabs 25,860. <a sbe% ro’ 
es aie cj ccsdceeveneses bd sg 
DOs avec cccosnses 560 sq. ft. 


Fully equipped, in first-class condition. 


Exceptional opportunity to buy one of 
the most outstanding auxiliary cruising 
cutters made available by owner's 
change in plans. Built 1940 to our 
designs, used only two years. Out- 
standing racing record; sleep six, 
double stateroom forward, main 
cabin, toilet, galley aft, completely 
quipped, full inventory of sails, built 
to highest specifications, excellent 
condition. Can be seen by appoint- 
ment. Dimensions: 42’ x 28’ 8” x 
10° 5” x 6’ 0”. 








Both boats stored in vicinity of Stamford, Connecticut 





APPLY 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Stamford, Connecticut 
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YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 
1528 WALNUT STREET + PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Yacht Brokers PR a 3111 Naval Architects 


No. 1488 — FOR SALE 
— 53’ Alden schooner, ac- 
commodations for six and 
crew. Boat being refin- 
ished and will be delivered 
in commission. For further 
particulars, communicate 
with YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Inc., 1528 
Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 2, Penna. 


¢ 








No. 2119 — FOR SALE — 54’ twin-screw cruiser, delivered new 1937. 
Boat in perfect condition. Accommodations for six and crew. For further 
particulars, communicate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 




















THE ANCHORAGE 


WARREN, RHODE ISLAND > TEL. WARREN 0333 
No. 523. 1939 Nedwidek designed, twin Kermath Sedan type 
POR ES Ss 5 o'06 nc WWaW as 254s mK Ow ewn race Keone $5,600 
No. 506. 1930 Estlander designed Racing Sloop, 39’ 6” x 29’ 6’ 
x 6’ x 6’ (30 sq. meter). Many sails and a fast boat....... $3,000 
No. 521. 1930 Crocker designed, Auxiliary Schooner, 36’ x 32’ x 
10" tS Oe BOO ee vic oi vcageneterveceeeee $5,000 


No. 502. 1924 Hand designed, gaff Auxiliary Schooner, 70’ x 52’ 
x 16’ x 9 8’. 100 hp. Cummings Diesel, just rebuilt. Sails 1941. 
A good seagoing, comfortable, clean yacht..........++. $16,000 


"OUR EXPERIENCE 1S AT YOUR SERVICE” 











ERNEST LISKEY & ASSOCIATES 


Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
Yacht Brokers 
804 17th Street, N. W. 


Marine Insurance 
Washington, D. C. 





42’ A.C.F.'38 “Voyager.” Twin Chrysler Royals... ......eeeeeeeeee $ 9,750 
47’ Matthews '37 Twin Kermaths. 18 knots. Perfect...........-.0005 16,000 
50’ Vinyard '36 Twin Sterling Petrels. Shower.........eeesceeceees 15,000 
68’ A.C.F. Deckhouse, Twin '40 Grays. Two showers......5..0+e0005 21,750 
75’ Wells-designed Matthews beautifully kept. Ready.............. 12,000 
75’ Consolidated Deckhouse. '41 Superior Diesel. Shower........... 16,250 
46’ Alden Staysail Schooner. '35 Kermath. 14 Sails. Smart.......... 10,950 
49’ Marconi Schooner. '39 Diesel. '44 Heating System.............. 12,500 
52’ Alden Gaff Schooner. Reconditioned '44 by Nevins.........+0++ 10,850 
69’ Lawley Staysail Schooner. '40 Ratsey sails. Ready. .........+s00 11,950 
70’ Staysail Sch oR dit d '44, Sleeps ten, plus three crew.. 22,500 
76’ Herreshoff Marconi Ketch. Sleeps ten, plus three crew. Ready..... 15,000 


IF YOUR BOAT IS FOR SALE, MAY WE OFFER 
IT TO OUR CUSTOMERS? 




















YACHTING 











Eronings, Sundays and Holidays, Telephone: Larchanoat 2-1977 


LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 











THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 


Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 











“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 











NORMAN ALAN HILL, Yacht Broker 


1123 North Euvtaw Street Baltimore 1, Maryland 


Editor of CHESAPEAKE CRUISE $5 postpaid 


Use the book to plan a vacation cruise this season in auxiliary-sail 


CHESAPEAKE CHARTERS 











CHARLES D. ROACH 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 
Yacht Broker 


331 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Telephone 2676 











WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect 


Yacht Broker Marine Insurance 


114 College Street, Middletown, Conn. 
Tel. 344 

















Prospective Bidders 
ON 


. SURPLUS VESSELS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


es For a nominal fee, you may 

secure an accurate Survey Re- 
CASH port and Appraisal, providing 
a sound basis for your bid on 
vessels along the Atlantic sea- 
board. Surveying saves you 





a W093, 


FOR SALE + FOR 


Skow type houseboat approxi- 
mately 40’ long, very large living 


room, double and single state- es 
rooms with built-in berths, bath- 
room and toilet, galley (two pipe HARRY D. GRAHAM 


berths) extra toilet. Delco electric 
plant. $2,500. Reply to Marion 
Boorn, 30 Grove St., New York 
City. Tel. CHelsea 2-1559. 


Marine Surveyor and Consultant 
76 Beaver St., New York City 
W Hiteball 3-6824 
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SWAP CHEST 


10 CENTS A WORD 
$2.00 Minimum 


Please send remittance with order 








State if you prefer replies direct, or 
want box nu i d 





For Sale: Herreshoff E-Boat (15’ w.1., 
25’ 1,0.a.). Spars and rigging; 3 mainsails, 
2 jibs, 1 spinnaker; all in good condition. 
Hull damaged by hurricane; can 
floated, but needs repairing. Located 
New Bedford, Mass. Reply E. W. Mer- 
rill, 70 Oriole St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


For Sale: 1936 Corsair 32’ trunk- 
cabin cruiser, 105 hp. heavy duty Gray 
engine like new, extra sound hull, com- 
plete cruising equipment, $2750, Burns 
Auto Co., Dayton 5, Ohio. 


Wanted: Auxiliary up to 40’ withrfull 
headroom, with Short overhangs. De- 
scription with photo. Reply H. P. 
Barnes, Box 263, Island Park, N. Y. 


Wanted: 20’ cabin catboat, with en- 
gine. Must be good. H. R. Philbrick, 30 
Terry Rd., Hartford, Conn. 


Wanted: 15-20 Horsepower marine 
engine, weight 300-400 with reverse 
gear and starter. Advise price and_ par- 
ticulars. Granville Whittlesey, 2 Wall 
Street, New York. 


Wanted: 2 gals. Dulux flat yacht 
white, 2 gals. Dulux ivory interior, 4 
gals. Dulux clear; 1 qt. green boot top- 
i a Reply P.O. Box 898, Newark, 























For sale: 19’ ‘‘Zenith”’ centerboard 
sloop, round bottom, hull good, sails 
fair, new hollow mast; $400, for immedi- 
ate disposal. R. L. Bittner, Box 65, 
Shelter Island Heights, New York. 


Wanted: Auxiliary, about 30’ to 34’, 
condition of paint not important but 
must be in 1st class condition otherwise. 
Indication of below deck arrangement 
and snapshot which will be returned will 
be appreciated. State location and other 
particulars and lowest acceptable price. 
Reply 2018 Sansom St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


Adult couple residing on Sassafras 
River wish to contact owner of well 
found auxiliary sail on Chesapeake Bay 
to arrange on mutually agreeable basis, 
occasional charter through the summer 
or occasional joint use of boat. Satisfac- 
tory references on all points furnished. 
ag P.O. Box 2038, Philadelphia 3, 

‘a. 











Wanted for Cash: 6-Metre Mainsails, 
39’ hoist, 1614’ boom. Also over cappers 
31’ luff, 18’ to 22’ base. State sailmaker, 
canvas weight, condition and whether 
flat or full. Reply F. G. Coggin, 5900 
Trumbull, Detroit, Mich. 





Auxiliary sloop, 2214’, Mallard, sound, 
built 1935, sleeps two, $700.00. Ritzen- 
thaler, 52 Owaissa Drive, Rochester 9, 
New York. 





A few back issues of THE SEA CHEST: 
The Yachtsman’s Digest are still avail- 
able at 50¢ a copy. A wide variety of 
articles and stories by famous yachts- 
men, in compact and convenient format. 
Reply to Box 17, Grand Central Annex, 
New York, N. Y. 





For Sale: New Shoal-draft Aux. 
Cruising cutter sloop. Marconi rig. 40’ 
x 30’ x 1114’ x 3’ 9” draft, Mower de- 
sign. Accommodations for 5 or 6 people. 
Boat is a custom deluxe job and must be 
seen. (No triflers.) H. Richardson, No. 
5 Kern St., East Riverton, New Jersey. 


SWAP CHEST « Continued 








Wanted: A six-volt gasoline genera- 
tor. Delco or similar make. Reply Box 
1846, Durham, N. C. 





Wanted: Sail or motor-boat under 
30’, also sails, spars, rigging, fittings, 


for boats under 30’. H. C. Daly, Brock- 
ton 47, Mass. 





Wanted for cash: Genoa Balloon Jib 
about 25’ x 17’, 30’ luff. 1 to 2 hp. 
outboard. Reply Box 4-1. 





Wanted: Small modern rig sloop, 
preferably to sleep two. To be sailed in 
Chesapeake Bay. Reply, including pic- 
ture, details, condition, price. Reply 
Box 4-2. 





_ Will swap 30’ Shelter Island One De- 
sign, built by Nevins, in fair condition, 
plus $1,000 cash for 30’ to 40’ auxiliary 
with cruising accommodations. Please 
send photos and complete details. Reply 
Box 4-3. 





Wanted: 20-pound Northill stainless 
steel anchor in good condition. Reply 
Box 4-4. 





Marine artist will swap an oil or 
watercolor portrait of your boat under 
way, for moderate fee. Can work from 
photo or blueprint. Write for prices 
and references. State size and type of 
boat. Reply Box 4-5. 





For Sale: Cape Cod Mercury 15, used 
only three seasons. Excellent condition 
throughout. Located near New York. 
Reply Box 4-6. 





Wanted: that discarded sail. Two 
jibs: luff 25’ 6’, leech 18’ 6’, foot 10’ 
6”; also, luff .17’ 6’, leech 15’, foot 
8’ 3’. Foresail: 14’ 3’, leech 24’ 9”, foot 
12’ 3’. Mainsail: luff 31’, leech 33’, 
foot 14’ 6”. Two masts: 34’ 6” and 28’ 
6”. Purchaser is willing to have sails cut 
to size. Reply Box 4-7. 





Wanted: copy of book Fritz Fenger’s 
“Cruise of the Diablesse”’ or any book 
on the West Indies. Reply Box 4-8. 


Wanted: Used Rhodes ‘‘ Wood Pussy”’ 
cat with equipment for use on Cape 
Cod. Reply Box 4-9. 








1 or 2 Men: take charge or assist in 
operating and maintaining Auxiliary 
Racing Yacht and a Sailing Sport Fish- 
erman. Both boats 45’ overall. On Buz- 
zards Bay and the Sound south of Cape 

Experience — fishing, sailing or 
racing desirable. If interested in this 
summer outdoor work at good pay, 
write owners. Reply Box 4-10. 





Wanted: Auxiliary or Cruiser 34’, not 
over $1500. Send photo with descrip- 
tion. Reply Box 4-11. 





8-Metre boat wanted with or without 
power. New England or New York area. 
Reply Box 4-12. 





» Swap for Cash: Practically new Eng- 
lish Ratsey International Class sails, 
jib, main, spinnaker, $300. Box 4-13. 





Wanted: A Book, ‘Sailing, Seaman- 
ship and Yacht Construction” by Uffa 
Fox, in good condition to complete set, 
any fair price.-Reply Box 4-14. 





1938 Parkman Star No. 1672, Pres- 
cott Wilson sails, flexible spars, stainless 
rigging, with trailer, stored under cover, 
Long Island. Will swap for $750. Reply 
Box 4-15. 





Have 4cyl. 25/40 hp. Scripps in 
good running condition. Crated. Swap for 
Cash or Sailing Dink. Box 4-16. 





For Sale: 32’ sloop, marconi rig, 
sleeps four, toilet, galley, built ’21, 12 
hp. Auxiliary. Blue jacket, full comple- 
ment sails, inspection -invited. $2200, 
New Rochelle. Reply Box 4-17. 





For Sale: Star boat with new slotted 
mast and boom, stainless rigging, three 
suits of sails, and ground tackle. Reply 
Box 4-18. 





For Sale: One Cousens & Pratt heavy 
working Mainsail, 40’ 8” x 23’. Very 
good condition. Reply Box 4-19. 





Swap for cash: Propellers, 3 blade, 
A-1 condition. One 24” x 18”, 154” 
R.H., $35.00. One 21” x 24”, 15%” 
R.H., $25.00. One 18” x 24”, 154” R.H., 
$15.00. One 17” x 22”, 18%” R.H., 
$15.00. One E. J. Willis shallow-water 
diving outfit, like new $40.00. One 
Janette rotary converter, 32 v.d.c. to 
110 v.a.c. 60 cyl. 150 watt, $30.00. 
Reply Box 4-20. 





Wanted: Man to take care of small 
auxiliary sloop and act as crew. Boat 
located in Long Island Sound and 
Sheepshead Bay. Full week or weekends, 
winter position if desired. Box 4-21. 





Wanted: Rhodes Lake One-Design or 
similar fast auxiliary about 35’ o.a. Will 
consider any location. Reply Box 4-22. 





All around man wanted for auxiliary 
schooner. Must be experienced and give 
references. New England and Florida. 
Give full particulars. Reply Box 4-23. 





Separate letter for reply to each box 
number is necessary 


Send Replies, GIVING BOX NUMBER, to 


SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 




















| WANT TO Buy 
A POWER CRUISER 


34 to 44 ft., twin screw, diesel pre- 
ferred, less than 10 years old, 
excellent condition, built for four 
to live on in comfort, to take long 
cruises, good sea boat, fairly fast. 
Huckins preferred or Elco or 
Wheeler, or as good. Spring de- 
livery in commission. Will pay full 
cash for fair value. Send plans, 
specifications, pictures, inventory, 
location and lowest price. Data 
returned. Reply Box 401, care of 
Yacutinc, 205 East 42 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


BanFietp Sea SxirF. 32 ft. 
lo.a., beam 9% ft., draft 314 
ft. Built 1929. Chrysler engine, 
125 h.p. Purchaser must submit 
proof of American citizenship. 
Boat can be inspected at 
“Mystic Shipyard,” West Mys- 
tic, Conn. Reply Box 405, care 
of Yacutinc, 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


$ ¢ ¢ 











WANTED ¢ SMALL BOAT YARD 


with storage facilities and dealing in 
Marine supplies, engine sales, small 
boat construction and repairs. Replies 
kept in strictest confidence. Reply 
Box 402, care of Yacutinc, 205 E. 
42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 











WANTED 


Paid hand for 35’ w.l. auxiliary racing 
cruising cutter. Satisfactory wages 
and bsistence. Preference to ex- 
serviceman. References required. Re- 
ply in writing to P.O. Box 76, Darien, 
Conn. 




















FOR CHARTER 


Duplicate of “Mocking Bird.” Smart 
auxiliary cutter, 32 feet overall. In 
first class shape. Two airfoam berths, 
two pipe berths. New Gray motor. 

mg or season charter at reduced 
rates to responsible yachtsman 
preferred. 


Rates: $110.00 per week, — $400.00 
per month. Minimum two weeks. 
Boat owned and serviced by the 
Wiley Shipyard. Raven H. Wiey, 
Oxford, Maryland. 








WANTED 


Man for all around duties at 
private Yacht Club as under- 
study to retiring superintendent 
in full charge of anchorage, 
docks, moorings, club house, 
and tender and supervision of 
junior sailing instruction and 
series of inter-club races. Season 
June through September — 
room and board provided — 
might accommodate couple. 
Reply Box 400, care of Yacut- 
ING, 205 E. 42 St., New York 
7, oe a 








UNUSUAL 
WATERFRONT OPPORTUNITY 


@ The owner of a beautiful waterfront 
estate desires to form a small com- 
munity of congenial lovers of salt 
water and ispose of a very few 
waterfront home sites. Nothing will be 

to spoil his home and reason- 
able restrictions have been imposed for 
his protection and that of the pur- 
chasers. The high rolling land is cov- 
ered with tall oak, maple, hickory and 
pine trees. Hurricane harbor and deep 
wide water. Two Yacht Clubs nearby. 
Send for photographs. 


“BERKELEY HALL,” WEEMS, VIRGINIA 














FOR SALE ¢ Star No. 2109 


1942 Purdy built Star, “Shucks” — 
top condition — flexible rig and latest 
racing fittings. Price without sails — 
$1800.00. Four suits of sails —- good 
condition $200.00 per suit. Reply 
Box 406, care of Yacutine, 205 E. 
42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 

















g WANTED 


Charter Party for 45-ft. ketch. 
Marconi. Sleeps seven. New sails, 
engine. Location Maine. Letters 
Box 403, care of YACHTING, 
205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 











Auxiliary sloop, 30’ x 23’ 

FOR SALE x 8’ 4” x4 yP Designed 
by Sparkman and Stephens, built by 
Hinckley 1939. Gray “motor, Wilson 
and Ratsey sails, lead keel, mahogany 
lanked, Everdur fastened. 5’ 10” 
eadroom, sleeps three. Large inven- 
tory included — mooring, dinghy, etc. 
Vicinity Lon ae nny y Price 
4850. Repl Ox , care of YACHT- 
ae 205 E. 22 St., New York 17, N. Y. 











SALE 


Summer home of prominent 
yachtsman, located at entrance 
to Ngrragansett Bay, about 400 
yards offshore between James- 
town and Newport, R. I. With a 
beautiful view of ocean and bay, 
this is the ideal summer home 
with many unique features built 
into the house by a yachtsman 
owner. The island which is in- 
cluded in the sale of the house is 
within 2000 ft. of boat landing 
on the Jamestown shore and one 
mile from landing at New York 
Yacht Club in Newport. Shore 
contact for transportation, pri- 
vate garage, etc., can be arranged. 


Consult The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurances on Lives an 
Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, 
Pa., or Charles Wharton, James- 
town, Rhede Island. 











WANTED 


A Working Captain for my 57-foot 
Diesel powered yacht, located at 
Montreal. Answer to 84 Summit 
Circle, Westmount, Montreal, 
Quebec. 








FOR SALE 
OR SEASON CHARTER 
The Follo™ ing Auxiliaries 
42’ x 10’ 6” x 5’ 4” 
e YAWL ® 
34’ x 12’ x 4’ 
@ MOTOR SAILER KETCH ® 
31’ x 9’ 6” x 5’ 4” 
® SLOOP e 
26’ x 9 x 4’ 
® KETCH e 
MECHANIC’S BOAT YARD 
City Island Cl 8-1877 
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REACQUIRING THAT YACHT CONTENTS 


> Now that the Navy and Coast Guard are turning back many COVER, SPRING IN A BOATYARD 
of the yachts they took over when we entered the war to their Kodachrome by Mrs. Arthur Colby 
former owners, or to new purchasers, we have had many calls 
for information as to the best procedure in handling the transac- 
tion with the government agencies charged with the disposal of 
these craft. In this connection, we believe the experience of POSTWAR POWER BOAT RACING 

Mr. H. M. Harper, of Chicago, owner of the power cruiser Mar- By W. M. Crook, Major, A.U.S. ea 
mike II, in reacquiring his boat will be of interest to those faced 
with the same problem. We quote from his letter: 


“My boat probably had an original value of $25,000—$30,000. se , 
The acquisition price by the government in 1942 was $18,000, the | SO YOU MARRIED A SHIP? 
boat having been built in 1940-41. The War Shipping Administra- By Josephine Wunsch ............ 43 
tion advised that she could be repurchased. She was at Ft. Lauder- FFA Saree ¢ 
dale, Fla., where I inspected her. I found her in fairly bad condition GETTING HER READY 


“THE ROARING FORTIES” 
By Vito Dumas ; aie Pe es 35 


A BREATH OF SPRING 
By James A. Hyland. ..... . . 4i 


but the hull appeared to be sound, as were the topsides. Also, the By FrederickGade ............. 4 
decks required complete caulking and refinishing. IN THE WAKE “SH Fa 
“Tn order to send the value of a complete breakdown of costs to : By Saf nag te ne 6 


the W. S. A. I prepared two estimate sheets from two local boat 
yards. One was sent to a large yard, and the other to a small one. CONSIDER THE SHARPIE 
They quoted on individual items. I also obtained a third bid from a By R. P. Beebe, Commander, USN ...... 49 
yard in Miami. These bids were itemized with the three prices on ; 
each item, and my own estimate for the work itself or items they COASTAL CRUISING 
had missed. The total bid to recondition the boat to strictly first By Josephine FF, Hasgurd 0. 88 
class condition was approximately $10,500. I further put in a list of ee ade. HG: Fi ; 
inventory items missing, including replacement of such things as FASHIONS IN SMOKEHEADS 
batteries, and recovering of cushions. If anyone has to go through By Elon Jessup. ....... vi, 54 
the same procedure, I suggest that he obtain at least two good bids aie Cs pee at f a a 
on everything that has to be done, presented in reasonable detail. F - OO SEA’S GREATEST HAZARD 

“Based on an acquisition price of $18,000, and two and one-half By W. H. deF. We np 
years use at 10 per cent of $25,000 a year, this meant an allowable ere eee Dae Ridtier tiwag 4 36 
depreciation of approximately $7,000. This, plus cost of recondi- NAUTICAL “BEST SELLERS” 
tioning, didn’t leave very much for the government, but my original 
bid was based on these figures. Later the War Shipping Administra- 
tion complimented me on my thorough job of analyzing the situa- THE.MONTHIN YACHTING ........ 61 
tion. They stated that if others would do anywhere near as good a 
job in giving them something to work on, their job would be a great *“CUB,” A SMALL UTILITY SATLING PRAM 


By Critchell Rimington. . . . . . ey oe 


deal easier. At the end of about a week I received word that my By Chester 4. Nedwidek ayn Be wR ROE 65 
offer was too small, but that they would recommend accepting a : 
price of $4,000. Whether they thought my costs were high, or that PLANS . te net for AY Cer ae 67 


not all of the work was really required, I do not know. The boat . press: ” eek 
undoubtedly would be in better condition when reconverted than GADGETS & GILHICKIES _ . sj nae eae - 





when she went into service, inasmuch as complete factory overhaul IN THE WIND 74 
of the motors was included. After accepting this offer, it took about 3 yskit 
two weeks to clear the papers and pick up the boat. I believe that WATERFRONT NEWS........ 78 
if owners use the above formula, and submit cost figures properly 

detailed, they will get reasonable treatment.” WITH THE U.S. POWER SQUADRONS .... 82 








'Y aceriNa, published pay e 0 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H., by Yachting Publishing Corporation; Editorial, Circulation and Advertising Offices, 205 
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By SPUN YARN 


frequently the only one known and credited by an admiring 

public. You all recall, no doubt, a case in point, wherein Lt. 
Comdr. Bouverie, R.N., disarmed the first magnetic mine. The 
mine was dropped by a German plane on the sands of the 
Thames and was attacked single-handed by Bouverie, who had 
equipped himself with bronze wrenches, and who disarmed it 
bit by bit, telephoning each step to a steno who had been es- 
tablished out of harm’s way. It was one of the most heroic ex- 
ploits in the annals of mine warfare, since one false step along 
the untrodden trail of magnetic mines would have blown 
Bouverie to eternity, and he more than deserved the decoration 
and acclaim that he received for it. But — and this is the apoc- 
ryphal bit that the public doesn’t know about — a Limey friend 
of mine who served under Bouverie at the time told me that he 
rode in a lorry with the mine all the way from East Anglia to 
H.M.S. Vernon at Portsmouth, and that on arrival there the mine 
was re-examined and found to contain another detonator which 
had not been disarmed. My friend, who was subsequently deco- 
rated for rendering safe an acoustic mine, told me that he should 
have received the V.C. for jouncing hundreds of miles over high- 
ways and byways with Bouverie’s highly explosive baby. 


| HAVE noticed that the official account of an exploit is 


It may not be impertinent to remark at this juncture that 
I’m back from overseas following a peritonitis operation which 
had nothing whatever to do with combat, or, so far as that goes, 
with any derelictions of mine. You’d have laughed yourself out 
of the next bed in the Army crash ward if you could have seen 
me “eating” breakfast on the sixth day after the carving soirée. 
I had a Wangensteen (I don’t know how to spell it) siphon up 
my nose and down my innards, and an oxygen mask over my 
face. As these devices blocked off the normal avenue for nour- 
ishment, blood plasma (substitute for a veal cutlet) was being 
dripped into a vein of my right ankle. While I was watching 
with some interest a G.I. who was jabbing my right middle 
finger for a blood count, a nurse sneaked up, whipped down the 
sheet and gave me a sliot of penicillin in the backside. To omit 
no final detail of a modern scientific diet, the head surgeon who 
had been rushing madly about suddenly stopped and squirted 
vitamins from a hypodermic needle into the tube that was in- 
fusing proteins into my foot. All I needed to be in the gourmet’s 
seventh heaven was a dab of mustard to spread on the medic. 


Since getting back I have been able to catch up with recent 
issues of YACHTING, and I see that the working members of the 


*. 


staff have been as busy as SeaBees while the service members 
have been loafing hither and yon around the global war. I 
liked particularly Phil Rhodes’ common sense approach to post- 
war yacht design, Bob Rimington’s suggestion that the Coast 
Guards ave the boys who logically should develop air-sea rescue 
work, “ Pickaxe’s” story of the race from Plymouth to San- 
tander, George Mixter’s articles on navigation, and Darrell 
McClure’s cartoons. Although I run the risk of being fired for 
mentioning it, Old ’Erb and his associates are doing a bang- 
up job of selecting interesting articles and editing a maga- 
zine. . . . But I'll personally fire Telltale if he doesn’t make 
his tame poet Caleb Bilgewasser write more verse for “In the 
Wind.” 


Pretty soon 1 want to start a crusade against the spreading 
use of this word “personally.” It all began with the flicks whose 
producers took to announcing that their stars would appear 
“personally” on the stage at this or that premiere. O.K. and 
understandable. But here we have the best book on the Pacific 
fighting that I’ve seen, whose talented author, Lt. Oliver Jensen, 
USNR, wrote “Carrier War” (I quote from the blurb) “after 
personally watching Task Force 58 in action.” Maybe I’m just 
an old-fashioned purist but I’m personally looking for an author 
who impersonally watched a naval battle and for an Admiral 
who shakes hands in a photograph but not in person. 


By the way, I liked Bob Henry’s suggestion in the March 
number for an outboard motor mounted in a vertical alley for 
use as the inboard auxiliary of his sail boat Furlough. Bob figured 
that such an installation would save space and workmanship 
and hoped that by the time the engine makers get around to 
postwar production they’d have a vertical shaft engine with 
variable pitch propeller to do away with clutch and reverse 
gear. . . . Bob, let me go you one better. Instead of monkeying 
around with a variable pitch prop, which hasn’t reached the 
trouble-proof stage, why not advocate a completely reversible 
propeller such as is used with the Murray & Tregurtha heavy- 
duty outboard unit? Then when you’re under sail you can line 
up your blades fore and aft for minimum drag, and when you’re 
under power and want to kick your stern away from a pier in an 
onshore breeze of wind, boy, will she kick! I’ve never seen any- 
thing to equal the maneuverability of a Quonset barge with this 
type of propulsion, and I see no valid objection to its employ- 
ment in pleasure craft. . . . You’re welcome Bob. Give the 
royalties to Navy Relief. 
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ee now we're building ships according to strictest 
specifications for that expert of experts, Uncle Sam. 


We can work that way for you too, once the war is won, 
if you come to us with your expert’s design for your dream 
boat. On the other hand, if you bring us your own doodles 
of the style of boat you want built, or for a few fancy im- 
provements on the one you own now... we can bring those 
ideas to life for you. 


Paint job or engine overhaul, new galley or whole new 
boat ...sail or motor, pleasure or commercial, coast-wise or 
ocean-going . . . your boat is still our business and after all 
these years we ought to know it inside out. 
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“The Roaring Forties,” which received their name from the Early English Sailors, are deserving of the title 


“THE ROARING FORTIES” 


Around the World Single-Handed Along the Fortieth Parallel 


By VITO DUMAS 


WO YEARS ago, in June of 1943, the newspapers carried 

unconfirmed reports of the recently completed “around the 
world” voyage of a lone Argentinian yachtsman named Vito 
Dumas. Some weeks later, this 20,000-mile single-handed pas- 
sage was confirmed by published accounts of interviews with 
Mr. Dumas and photographs of his yacht, the Lehg II, which 
had been made at various ports of call. 

Dumas’ 230-day voyage was from Buenos Aires to Cape 
Town, South Africa, thence to Wellington, New Zealand, across 
the Pacific to Valparaiso, Chile, and home again eastward 
around Cape Horn to Buenos Aires. It was an unusual passage 
not only because it was single-handed and was made in a 31-foot 
boat, but because Dumas’ course was for the most part along 
the fortieth parallel, a notably rough and tempestuous zone 
commonly referred to as the “ Roaring Forties.”’ His lone voyage 
is the first time such a passage from west to east in those lati- 
tudes has ever been attempted by a yachtsman, and Yacur- 
1NG is, therefore, fortunate in being able to present to its readers 
this first-hand account of it. 

Long well-known in South American yachting circles, Dumas 
first came into prominence in the thirties when he made a soli- 
tary passage from France to South America in his first Lehg, a 
Ten-Metre. This voyage was successful despite the fact that 
Lehg went ashore in South America and was all but wrecked. 

The dimensions of Lehg II, a double-ended ketch, are: 31’ 8” 
over all, 10’ 10” beam, and 5’ 7” draft. Her ocean rig included a 
jib, forestaysail, main and mizzen, in addition to a small trysail 
and a large balloon jib. Her iron keel weighs 3.85 tons. She is 
fitted with two water tanks holding 106 gallons. Among his 
stores, Dumas also carried 26 gallons of kerosene for cooking 


"Aldebaran,” the 160-foot over all three-masted schooner which was 
formerly the Kaiser’s American-built “Meteor,” rides out a gale 270 
8s SSE of Hatteras on Christmas Day, 1940. Photo by Sterling Hayden 


and lighting. The only “auxiliary” gear which he had aboard 
was a huge sweep which might be used as an emergency rudder. 

Mr. Dumas had been contemplating this round the world 
voyage for many months and, whereas he was able to buy back 
Lehg II (which he had sold some years before), the principal 
problem was the lack of funds to recondition her for the passage 
and to purchase the necessary gear and stores. However, with 
the customary generosity for which yachting organizations are 
famous, the recommissioning of Lehg IIT was made possible by 
the members of the well-known Yacht Club Argentino, of 
Buenos Aires. Many other organizations also contributed equip- 
ment and stores of all kinds. 

It was essential that he carry with him the greater part of 
everything he would need for the entire passage, as it must be 
remembered that this was a wartime voyage. The fact that he 
was sailing under a neutral flag permitted him to enter belliger- 
ent ports but Dumas knew that wartime restrictions would 
make it next to impossible for him to buy food stuffs or to re- 
place anything broken or damaged. 

His first objective was Cape Town, which meant that the 
initial leg was to be 4200 miles. On June 27th, amidst the plau- 
dits of a large crowd of wellwishers, he sailed from Buenos Aires 
to Montevideo, approximately 125 miles down the mouth of the 
River Plate. This short jump was made with a friend aboard. 
The passage was a rough one and served to bring to light certain 
rigging defects which required immediate attention upon arrival 
at Montevideo. The shrouds had slackened to the extent that 
the mast was almost without support. This was corrected and, 
at the same time, the bowsprit shrouds were renewed. 

Here Mr. Dumas starts his narrative. — Ed. 
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Right, putting ““Lehg II” 
in commission in prepara- 
tion for her memorable 
passage. Lower right, on 
the River Plate, bound 
from B. A. to Montevideo 


pampero had continued day after day and attained an 
average velocity of from 30 to 35 miles an hour. Despite 
the fact that storm signals continued to fly from the Yacht 
Club Uruguayo, I made a firm resolve to sail on the first of 
July, no matter what the weather might be. It was essential 
that I delay no longer, as I realized the importance of my reach- 


[ en no longer restrain my impatience to be off. The 


ing South Africa by spring. July 1st dawned like the days which . 


had preceded it, and the wind gave no indication of diminishing. 
After a farewell luncheon at the club, I went aboard and was 
towed to an outer buoy so that I could make sail more easily. 
In what seemed like minutes, I cast off my moorings and Lehg II 
slowly began to get under way. It was a solemn moment. 

In a few moments we passed the harbor entrance. Outside a 
heavy sea was running. I set my course to the south so as to 
clear some shoals near the coast and, by four o’clock that after- 
noon, I found myself opposite the Isle of Flowers where 1 
changed course to the east. The seas continued to grow heavier 
and, since I was running before the freshening wind, I could not 
relax for a moment. It was truly a dirty pampero. After a bit 
I decided to lower the mainsail and, though the vessel/shook 
violently as I did so, I finally succeeded in making a furl of 
sorts. Lehg II immediately lost speed and, shaking with cold 
and fatigue, I went below. There I was brought up short by the 
sight of an inch or more of water sloshing about on the cabin 
floor. I tried to strike a match for illumination but my hands 
were stiff and clumsy and I wasted one match after another. 
Finally, I was able to make a light and I at once set to work 
bailing the water from the bilge. It took countless pailfuls to 
clear the bilge, the realization of which brought me up short, 
for never before had Lehg II made water. 

1 then threw myself on a bunk and fell into a deep sleep which 
lasted until midday. I ate a biscuit and drank a little chocolate 
milk. The weather remained bad and I decided to carry on 
under mizzen and forestaysail. It was impossible to distinguish 
land to the north and the storm continued with no signs of 
abating. The seas were monstrous and Lehg JJ groaned as if in 
torment. The “Roaring Forties” were even now making ‘their 
presence felt in earnest and I estimated that during the gusts the 
wind was exceeding 60 miles per hour. 

The following midnight, I was horrified to find that water 
had again covered the cabin floor. My convern was twofold, 
for not only was it serious enough that Lehg IJ was leaking, but 
I realized that the water might ruin many of my precious pro- 
visions. Again I started bailing but, as time went on, the task 
grew increasingly wearisome. I was soaked to the skin and my 
hands were chapped and sore. It did not seem possible that a 
boat which had never before made even so much as a bucketful 
of water should, in the space of a few hours, leak so that, if I 
did not bail, she would inevitably sink. But the water grew less 
as I labored and soon I was able to inspect the hull thoroughly 
from stem to stern. Finally I discovered the leak in the form of a 
badly chipped plank, just above the water line forward. The 


“Lehg II,” which was designed 
by Manuel M. Campos, 
under construction. She is a 
double-ender 31’ 8” over all 
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matter was soon remedied with a strip o: 
canvas, white lead, putty and a strip o/ 
wood. Although some water leaked through 
my repair job was good enough for th: 
time being. . 

When I went back on deck, I realized 
that the “Roaring Forties” had come 
ahead of schedule. These violent winds, 
which have received their name from th« 
English, are deserving of the title. They 
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are usually accompanied by low hanging clouds, rain and hail. 

When I awoke on the morning of July 5th, the running light 
I carried on deck had gone out. Thereafter I decided to dispense 
with deck lights of any kind. Later that morning, I began to feel 
ill from a nasty infection in my right arm and numerous severe 
cuts in my hand. I decided to stay in my bunk and to leave 
Lehg II to follow her course as best she could. 

The next day the sea was somewhat calmer, though the wind 
was still strong. My arm remained in bad shape. In the fore- 
noon, I set the trysail and this, in my weakened condition, 
proved exhausting. However, as the hours passed, the sea grew 
calmer and, by noon of July 7th, I fixed my position at 35° 47'S. 
47° W, 480 miles to the east of Montevideo. According to the 
pilot chart, this region has an average of 24 out of 30 days of 
stormy weather. By this time I had to bandage my hands as | 
soon discovered that every task on deck caused me intense pain. 

On July 8th, the wind, which had been shifting about inde- 
cisively, began to blow from ESE, obliging me to go on the port 
tack heading south. The sky was completely overcast and within 
a few hours it had piped up to close to 60 miles per hour; the 
barometer remained at 29.9° and the temperature at 50°. As 
the day went along the sea grew steadily worse but Lehg II 
sailed herself under the trysail, keeping a southeast course. 

By the following morning, my right hand and arm were be- 
coming more and more swollen, impeding my every movement. 
The pain grew sharper, my fever rose and by nightfall I decided 


- to give myself an injection against blood poisoning. I began to 


feel completely indifferent to my fate; only one thing existed, 
the fact that my arm hurt. 

The next day I administered another injection. My arm was 
now an alarming size and my temperature was still 104°. It was 
absolutely necessary for me to come to a decision. There was 
not time to reach land. I might have to amputate my arm. It 
might be at the elbow or at the shoulder, but I was going through 
with the amputation somewhere. The hours crept on, and even- 
tually I fell asleep. Early in the morning of the 12th I awoke to 
find the mattress wet and, to my intense relief, my arm draining 
copiously. I gave myself a fourth injection and shortly thereafter 
began to feel much better. 
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That morning the sun appeared as if to be a partner in my 
recovery. Later, the wind shifted to the south and I began to 
put things in order. Once more I took the tiller which for several 
days I had held in my hand for only a few brief moments. 

One squall followed another as is customary in that part of 

‘the South Atlantic. Yet the current aided my progress and 
Lehg II forged ahead under the trysail, forestaysail and mizzen. 
The following wind kept me from concerning myself with much 
of anything but watching the course. I remained at the tiller 
off and on until July 14th, when I finally decided to lower the 
trysail and take a well earned rest, letting Lehg IJ sail herself 
under forestaysail and mizzen even though the current set her 
somewhat off the desired course. 

At dawn of the following day I set the main again, as I knew it 
was necessary to recover some of the ground which had been 
lost during the time that I had been so sick. The wind continued 
to blow from the east at 35 to 40 miles an hour and by nightfall 
I was so tired that I decided to leave Lehg II to herself again, 
coming on deck every two hours or so to check on her progress. 
By the next morning, I calculated that we were at 36°S, 
41°50’W. In other words, I had traveled 720 miles east from 
Montevideo. Twenty-four hours later, I was surprised to find 
that the barometer had gone up .1”, and that the all-night 
breeze from the northeast had caused the temperature to rise to 
63°. Later I was to find that every time the temperature rose, 
the wind invariably shifted so as to head me! 

Now the passing days were all alike. There was little sign of 
life around except for an occasional albatross of a species that 
has a wing spread of 10 feet or more. I decided to make full use 
of the trysail, by carrying it continually. Though this reduced 
my speed when there was little wind, it made the ship ride much 
easier in any sort of a blow. The additional advantage was that 
it spared me the labor of lowering the mainsail every night. 
Up to now the wind had been blowing according to predictions 
given in the pilot chart. Little by little I was leaving the region 
of contrary winds, but the swell continued strong from NE. 

My position was now 35°26’S and 34°45’W. The weather, 
which had remained more or less moderate during this period, 
took a sudden turn for the worse. As the wind increased, the 
. seas rose to a great height and began to break along their crests. 
This recurring bad weather made me realize how long my South 
Atlantic crossing was to be, for I still lacked 900 miles of being in 
the longitude of the island of Tristan Da Cunha. On the 24th, 
the storm reached its climax, at that time a¢tually blowing with 
full gale force in the squalls, but on the 26th the weather granted 
me a truce, of which I took advantage to the extent of making 
all sail after mending a tear in the mizzen. During the last 24 
hours of storm my average day’s run had been 170 miles under 
forestaysail and main and this gave me the satisfaction of 
knowing that I was just that much closer to my goal. At that 
point, my position was 34°51’S, 28°45’W, placing me about 1320 
miles from Montevideo. 


The first leg was 4200 miles and was 
sailed in 55 days. Even then he had 
over 15,000 miles to go 








Vito Dumas aboard “Lehg 
Il” just before his departure 
for Cape Town. He left 
Montevideo July 1st, 1942. 
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During all this time there were two things that I had to get 
accustomed to, the necessity of bailing the bilge every twelve 
hours and the unending squalls. Finally, on the 30th of July, 
the sea grew calm. Complete solitude reigned all about me. I 
had not seen a single vessel since my departure and for 31 days 
I had heard no human voice. On August 3rd, I found myself in 
17°23’W. I decided to remove the damaged plank (it was well 
above the water line) which had been the cause of the annoying 
and worrisome leak, and it was then that I discovered that the 
fastenings were badly crystallized. No wonder the Lehg II kept 
leaking. I renewed the plank, reputtied the seams and replaced 
the nails with screws. 

At this time, with the smoother water, my day’s runs varied 
between 105 and 115 miles and it became apparent that Lehg II 
was carrying a weather helm. To compensate for this, I thought 
it wise to bend on a jib. Thereafter, the boat sailed much better 
and was much easier on the helm. 

On the afternoon of August 7th, clouds massing in the south 
indicated that I must be about 200 miles north of the island of 
Tristan Da Cunha. The current continued setting toward the 
north and, although I was under full sail, we were making but 
little headway in the calm weather, alternating with variable 
winds. On August 10th I managed to make a run of 110 miles 
which brought me to a position 33°30’S and 6°50’W. One of the 
high points in my log is my notation that on this day, having 
not previously seen the slightest trace of the existence of human 
beings, I discovered the presence of a shipmate on board. It was 
in the form of a cockroach! The next day a great quantity of 
birds were in evidence and, although I was still more than a 
thousand miles from the African continent, this was definite 
proof that I was approaching land. 

On the 13th of August Lehg IJ crossed the Greenwich Merid- 
ian and I began to reckon in east longitude. According to my 
calculations, I should reach Cape Town on the 22nd and should 
be meeting vessels sailing the northerly route from the Cape 
long before that time. I was looking forward to my landfall 
with great anticipation, not only because it would mean that I 
had completed the first leg of my long voyage, but because it 
would enable me to check the accuracy of my navigation. I 
took great care of the chronometer, giving seven turns of the key 
every day at the same hour, since every alteration would in- 
crease the possibility of error in my calculation of longitude. I 
was certain that there was no index error in my sextant and 
was confident that I would not pass below the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

A few days later I was awakened from a sound sleep by what 
I thought was the sound of a whistle. I rushed on deck and there, 
about a hundred feet astern, was a large ship from the bridge of 
which a number of officers were calling and gesticulating. After 
two or three attempts at conversation in English, I spoke to 
them in Portugese, as I suddenly realized that she was a Brazil- 
ian ship. ‘‘Captain,”’ I called out, “ please give me my position.” 
They gave me some answer which was meaningless and, desper- 
ate at failing to gain the information I was seeking, I got my 
megaphone and repeated the question. Again they answered in 
what sounded like a series of rambling words. 

I drew closer and they explained that they, were forbidden to 
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Ewing Galloway 
Montevideo harbor is the home of the Yacht Club Uruguayo, from which 
“Lehg Il took her final departure 


give such information in wartime. They did agree to report me 
to the Argentine Maritime Ministry and to state that I was in 
good health. As we drew apart, I decided to try my luck once 
more and asked: ‘‘ Am I not at 34°S by some 6°15’E?” “No,” an- 
swered the captain, “no — but go along as you are. You’re all 
right.” He sounded vague, but I felt reassured. Slowly the 
steamer gathered speed and, before long, Lehg II and I were 
once more alone. 

On August 20th I discovered that, as a result of a series of 
heavy squalls which had followed one upon another during the 
past few days, the seams of the mainsail had opened up in sev- 
eral places. I set to work resewing them and, upon completion, 
set the trysail and went below for a few hours of well-earned 
rest. Around three in the morning there was a great crash on 
deck and I awoke with the sensation that Lehg IJ was founder- 
ing. I lay pitched over in the corner of my bunk, surrounded by 
bottles, pieces of glass, and cans, all of which had burst like pro- 
jectiles against the bulkheads. Lehg IJ slowly came back to an 
even keel. It was easy to explain what had happened. Carrying 
but little canvas, she had lost headway on a breaking sea which 
had engulfed her and rolled her over. Chaos reigned below. Tins 
of lard were mixed with needles and thread, floor boards had 
sprung out of place, and the bilge water sloshing about had 
soaked everything. I set to work and, when daylight finally 
came, everything was more or less in order. 

I was now but 210 miles from Cape Town. During that day I 
saw only one vessel and she was at a great distance. On the 
night of August 22nd I could see two vessels to the southeast 
running without lights. I signalled to them with my flashlight 
but it was evident that they mistook me for a camouflaged 
submarine, for they increased their speed and soon disappeared. 
On the 24th I was overtaken by another vessel traveling very 
fast which, in the heavy sea that was running, I at first took to 
be a yacht. She appeared and disappeared from sight but there 
was no doubt that she was approaching. I hoisted the Argentine 
colors and, as she drew near, I could see that she was a warship. 
Her commander, on the bridge, asked my name. It had been 
nearly twenty years since I had spoken the English I had 
learned so badly in college, with the result that our conversation 
was somewhat one-sided. 


Cape Town was reached at the end of 55 days. This passage represented 


one-quarter of the “impossible route”’ 
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“Where are you bound?” 

“Cape Town,” I answered. 

“Why?” His interrogation was sharp. 

“To rest.” 

“Why there?” 

I gave him to understand that after 4000 miles of sailing | 
thought that I deserved a rest, and then I could almost see hii 
smile. A voice interrupted, the words spoken in perfect Castilia:. 
These were the first words in my own language that I had heard 
in 55 days of sailing. I think no machine gun could have fired 
with the rapidity with which I burst into speech. The captain 
told him to inquire as to whether I wanted anything. I thanked 
him and he then asked when I expected to arrive. I said that 
same night. 

“Impossible,” was the astonished answer. ‘‘Haven’t you 50 
miles still to go?” 

“Tonight I will get in port,” I said over and over again as the 
warship disappeared from sight. By that time my eyes were 
hungering to see land. At four that afternoon a huge number of 
birds of the kind that do not go far from the coast were overhead 
and, in time, I began to feel the immense swells from the Cape 
which in the old days was called ‘‘The Cape of Storms.” Against 
a lead gray background I was finally able to discern a pro- 
nounced shadow to the northeast. I continued to peer toward it 





Ewing Galloway 
The Italian Rowing Club at Buenos Aires is typical of the Argentine’s 
many fine yacht clubs 


and soon recognized Table Mountain. Land! It had been 55 
days since I had seen it. As I got in closer to the coast, one group 
of lights after another came into view and little by little I began 
to sense the unmistakable smell of land. 

As I rounded Green Point, two shafts of light from search- 
lights on Table Mountain and Robin Island dazzled me. Sud- 
denly, out of the darkness, came a hail. It was a patrol boat and, 
upon hearing my name, her skipper passed me on. A few min- 
utes later a small tug signalled me and called over and offered 
to pilot me in. I refused, explaining that I was a yacht, as I had 
not forgotten that I had only 10 pounds in my pocket and, 
since the pilot would cost me five, it would have cut my capital 
in half. 

All this time I was getting nearer Cape Town harbor, the 
range lights of which I had been able to discern for more than 
two hours. Suddenly, out of the murk ahead, came a launch 
from the Port Captain’s office and, in a moment, she was along- 
side. Two men jumped aboard nimbly, gave mé a word of greet- 
ing, and, in what seemed like seconds, the sails were furled and 
Lehg II was under tow. Shortly thereafter, a veritable flotilla of 
official motor boats was doing escort duty on either side and a 
half hour later I was tied up alongside a government dock. 

At the end of 55 eventful days the first quarter of the voyage 
along the “impossible route” had been completed! 

The camaraderie which unites all seamen blossomed forth. 
No longer ‘did I experience any fatigue. Lehg II lay quietly 
while below more than a dozen persons crowded into her smal! 
cabin and drank toast after toast. It was a happy moment. 


(To be continued) 
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“Betty V,” the author’s well-known single-engined hydroplane. Built by Buskee and 


Packard-powered, she attained 82.759 m.p.h. on the Potomac River in September, 1935 


POSTWAR POWER BOAT RACING 


An Examination of the Effects of Wartime Developments in Engines, Hulls and Propulsion 


By W. M. CROOK, Major, AUS 


T THE present moment, and from this vantage point, 
there seems little reason to expect a revival of 
power boat racing in the near future. In other 
words, there is still a whale of a lot of war left 
to be fought. But a growing surge of widespread 

2. interest, accompanied by Jules Verne predictions 
about postwar racing boats, suggests a need for 
some sober consideration of just what to expect. 

Will speeds of 150, 200, or more miles an hour be common? 
Are postwar hydroplanes going to look like small PTs or Super- 
fortresses sans wings? Should we expect rockets or jets to re- 
place the old familiar propeller? Will tremendous fields face the 
starter’s flag — or just the same old few? 

Probably no one can answer any of these questions definitely. 
Nevertheless, an examination of the new things in the light of 
the solid lessons learned over the many years of power boat 
development will yield a fairly reliable indication of just what 
is in store after the shooting is over. So, let’s consider the proba- 
ble effects of wartime developments on engines, hulls and pro- 
pulsion. Finally we shall see what changes in the racing rules 
are likely to result. 

Some of the most fascinating of the recent technical advances 
have come in the engine field. Marine, aviation, automotive 
and stationary power plants have been produced and used in 
staggering quantities. Our main point of interest is whether they 
have been improved in any way that would make them better 
suited for race boat power. 

The logical first on our list of considerations is the marine 
engine, dozens of which used to grace the floors of motor boat 
shows. Well, generally speaking, the models that are currently 
going to war are not vastly different from those you saw at the 
last peacetime show. In choosing marine motors, the armed 
services insisted on quantity production, dependability and 
stamina. The racing man’s criterion of high power per pound 
was definitely subordinated to the other standards. 

As a result, the Axis is being whipped with the help of as 
rugged a group of small boat engines as have ever run. Horse 
powers are the same or slightly higher than those produced by 
the older brothers of these same machines in American pleasure 
craft. The almost universal use of radio shielding, fresh water 





cooling and similar devices is not going to make a hydroplane 
run much faster. 

Thus we conclude that design changes in marine engines 
during the war will yield better all ’round pleasure boat power 
plants but they leave the racing man almost where he was be- 
fore. Notable exceptions to this are the Packard and Sterling PT 
boat engines. Here we have a compromise between the “high 
output” and the “give us ruggedness, damn the weight” 
schools. ; 

Aviation engines, on the other hand, promise to be a really 
fruitful source of power for racing craft. The first possibility in 
everyone’s mind is the liquid-cooled, in-line, supercharged type 
which powers so many Allied fighter planes. Both the Allison and 
the Packard Rolls-Royce engine, built in this country, are far 
ahead of anything available in 1940. Capable of power outputs 
in the neighborhood of 1500 hp. and weighing only about one 
pound per horse power, these motors should answer the dreams 
of the big boat racers. Recently we have even read of a 24- 
cylinder Allison capable of nearly 3000 hp. 

Attracting less attention from the high speed boat fraternity, 
but not to be forgotten, are the air-cooled aircraft engines. 
Some of America’s fastest fighters and most nimble bombers are 
hurled through the air by radial air-cooled engines. Adaptation 
of such a machine for use in a fast boat would require a great deal 
of engineering and conversion work. But sources of more than 
2000 light, dependable horse power deserve plenty of considera- 
tion. And if anyone is inclined to dismiss the idea summarily, let 
him remember that these radial jobs have been successfully used 
in big, lumbering tanks. 

Air-cooled aviation engines of smaller size have been developed 
in horizontally-opposed and in-line types. Here again the prob- 
lem of adaptation for marine use is far from child’s play but the 
smaller racing classes may see a number of engines of this type. 
The air-cooled engine has one characteristic that is likely to 
discourage many who race under piston displacement limita- 
tions; it does not develop any sensational amount of power per 
cubic inch. But its power-weight ratio is astonishing, particu- 
larly in the smaller sizes. One such machine, for instance, pulls 
225 hp. and weighs but 375 lbs. It displaces 435 cubic inches. 
The automotive engine has changed less in the past three 






























































A start in the 135 cubic inch class. What will postwar fuel do to the 
performance of boats of this size? 


years than either the aviation or marine types. Here, as in the 
case of combat boats, high output has been a minor considera- 
tion compared with quantity production, interchangeability of 
parts and stamina. The automotive type engine is no more 
fruitful a source of racing boat power now than it was before the 
war. 

While the several types of internal combustion power plants 
have progressed in varying degrees, one field of development has 
increased the potentialities of all of them. That is fuel. The 
creation of higher and higher octane fuels has made it possible 
to push gasoline engines up to higher and higher outputs. Now 
this doesn’t mean that we can expect any engine to develop 
more horse power than its 
innards were engineered to 
endure. It does mean, how- 
ever, that the innards can 
stand up under much more 
power when it flows from a 
smooth-burning, high octane 
gas than when it is banged out 
by a detonating, low octane 
fuel. 

Another consideration, quite 
beside the design factor, is 
that of stronger, lighter alloys. 
The aviation industry -has 
made great use of these new 
metals. It is doubtful whether 
marine and automotive engine 
builders will find it economical 
to go in for them seriously. 
But all of us, in building up a 
racing job, add new gadgets to 
the engine or change some 


parts put there by its manu- the most popular classes, their power plants have shown no appreciable 


facturer. In these touches of 
individuality, the lighter al- 
loys will save us many pounds, with resultant higher speeds. 

During all this delving into the engine side of wartime de- 
velopments, the diesel has not once been mentioned. This is due 
to no lack of appreciation of the advances the diesel has made in 
Mars’ wake. It rather stems from a conviction that the diesel 
has not yet reached the point where it is light enough to com- 
pete against a high-output gasoline job in a race. 

We hear tales of German airplane engines of the diesel type 
that are successful; possibly American counterparts will be 
available by war’s end. It is true that great strides are being 
made in this country in solid fuel injection, high-output engines 
of both the compression ignition and spark ignition types. But, 
until they reach more of a quantity production status, they are 
hardly the thing for the average race boat. 

So much for the engine picture; what may we expect to profit 
from the war’s development of hulls? 

So far as design goes, the answer is little. The small craft 
procured by the armed services have been quite similar in design 


Right, a part of the “225” fleet 
during a President’s Cup Regatta. 
One of the important considera- * 
tions of the annual A.P.B.A. meet- § 

ing was the revision of Gold Cup 
rules to permit ‘225s’ to compete 





Two 91 cubic inch contenders open up in the stretch. Though long one of 
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to the average pleasure boat of better years. Two types have 
climbed into great prominence, the landing craft and the PT 
boat. Because of the reams of publicity on these two colorful 
varieties, the casual reader is inclined to consider them radica! 
improvements in naval architecture. Of course, nothing of the 
sort is true. Landing craft evolved from a slow, load carrier 
designed for operation in shallow water. Today, the landing 
craft is still a slow, load carrier which has good beaching and re- 
tracting characteristics. 

The PT boat and the somewhat similar crash boats represent 
but small refinements of the high speed commuter of the 20s. 
More power per pound of engine is now available. The effect of 
this has been to permit a PT to carry a heavy load of armament 
at about the same speed as the faster commuters. If Prohibition 
were still in force, the PT might prove to be of some value to the 
rum-running contingent. 

So far as can be determined, there has been no research along 
the lines of hulls with speed-length ratios approximating those 
of modern racing craft. The Army and Navy, instead, have 
stuck to more conservative, slower vessels. Although this pro- 
vides no help to the racing man, he need only think back to the 
unaccountable whims and trickiness of his best racing hull to 
realize how completely useless she would be in combat. 

While hull design in the 
fastest types has, with a few 
exceptions, marked time, con- 
struction practices and ma- 
terial have undergone a decided 
improvement. The terrific abuse 
suffered by a war craft de- 
mands that she be vastly 
tougher than a pleasure boat 
of similar type. As a result, 
the lessons learned in hull 
structure should pay divi- 
dends when the race courses 
are again opened. Where the 
individual racer had to fight a 
lone battle in seeking strength 
with low weight, the PT boat 
and flying boat hull designers 
have had government con- 
tracts to absorb the cost of 
their experiments. Improve- 
ments were bound to result. 

While it is not strictly a war 
baby, waterproof plywood, as 
a boatbuilding material, has 
won its spurs during the past few years. Even a sketchy study 
of plywood’s possibilities for racing craft would require more 
space than the entire issue of this magazine. There is no question 
that the war has seen such use of this material that its virtues 
and weaknesses ‘are now well known. We have seen it used with 
great success as gussets, stiffeners, floors, planking, decking and 
trim. It has done well when used as a plane surface, bent in 
simple curves or bent to a developed surface. Finally, it has been 
much used when molded over forms under heat and pressure. 

The obvious advantages of waterproof plywood include high 
strength per pound, little tendency to split, and less trouble 
from leaks because of the smaller number of seams and fasten- 
ings. Advantage can also be taken of monocoque, or stressed 
skin, construction whereby the plywood planking provides the 
main element of hull strength. This permits a great reduction in 
heavy structural members. 

The postwar race boat in which no sheet plywood is used will 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The yard of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club lay basking in the spring sunlight 


A BecAtm OF SPRING 


What Is Better Than a Day in Spring — in a Boatyard? 


By JAMES A. HYLAND 











HAT a day! What a peach of a day!’ The 
tone of delight in the speaker’s voice makes 
your gaze follow his. 

The storage yard of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club lay basking in the golden sun- 
light. One of those rare spring days that 
seem a foretaste of summer. The faint 
stirring of air from the south carried with it the heat from the 
blazing sun and the saiiors working around their yachts turned 
their faces towards it and sniffed appreciatively. It was as if 
they could actually smell the approach of the season they 
loved so well. 

Scattered here and there were windbreakers and sweaters, 
laid aside as their owners warmed up to the task in hand. One 
or two hardy souls had even bared their grateful backs to the 
rays of the sun. A few, both men and women, had frankly 
abandoned themselves to the unaccustomed warmth and were 
making the most of it. They sprawled on the warm planks of the 
walk, their backs propped up by the wooden wall at the end of 


n 


the sail lockers, soaking up the heat and carrying on a lazy con-. 


versation, half asleep, drowsing in the sun. Spring fever was at its 
height. Nature was kind indeed to the sailors and seemed to 
know that this was Easter week-end, the first long week-end of 
. the year. The one so waited for all during the cold stormy winter 
and the long dragging days of a wet spring. 

The sailors grinned at each other as they passed by. “‘ Boy — 
what a day!” seemed to be the password for one and all. Familiar 
faces were greeted hilariously and new ones welcomed warmly, 
if somewhat hurriedly. For this was the busiest week-end of the 
year. There were a thousand things to do that could be done 
only while the good weather lasted. You never could tell about 
spring — it’s liable to turn cold or rainy over night — so, tear 
into it while you have the chance. 

Row upon orderly row stood the yachts in their cradles, all 
pointing in the same direction. The big ones at the rear and the 
smaller ones in front. As their swaddling winter covers were 
stripped off by busy crews the lines of their hulls sprang into 
view. Beauty and grace personified. The creations of the best 
designers and masters of craftmanship. They stood there, their 
long, slender, tapering bows, their shapely underbodies and 


keels bringing to mind the many miles they had left behind and 
the countless adventurous miles ahead. The racing yachts, 
thoroughbreds all, lean as greyhounds, fabricated with the same 
care lavished on a fine violin and kept like jewel cases. They 
seem to whisper to you of hard fought races, close quarters 
rounding a mark, moments of emergency when the spinnaker 
goes adrift, the breathless excitement of split-second finishes. 

And, the big fellows, the cruising craft, schooners, yawls and 
ketches. Staunch sturdy hulls, speaking of honest workmanship 
and sound strong timbers to give you safety and protection on 
wild black nights afloat. Roomy cabins, faintly redolent of 
tarred rope, which bring to mind steaming mugs and tall amber 
glasses and the voices of happy men roaring out the old chanteys. 
Men whose cup of contentment is filled to the brim by a hard 
day’s sail, a steaming hot meal, the companionship of congenial 
souls and a snug bunk to roll into. 

The skipper and the crew stand there for a moment to fill 
their eyes and feast their souls. Seeing her beauty through the 
grime that streaks her smooth topsides, running adoring eyes 
over every inch of her, softly rubbing an appreciative hand along 
the smooth planks, drinking in, with the warm spring air, 
thoughts of the summer days to come. Until at last the skipper’s 
voice breaks the spell: ‘‘ Well, gang, let’s get at it.” 

The winter cover is vigorously shaken, folded and tied into a 
tight bundle, then hustled over to the sail locker and thankfully 
stowed away. Pails and scrubbing brushes rattle and bang as 
enthusiastic members of the crew prepare to scrub her down. 
The womenfolk look at their nicely polished nails but they dig 
out and don old, paint-stiffened gloves. The men shuck their 
windbreakers and roll up their sleeves and soon the bump and 
swish of scrubbing fills the air. 

All over the Marine Yard the work goes on. Nearly every 
yacht has its full complement of men, women and boys perched 
on the deck or scrambling around the cradles. There are more 
women than usual and the men are mostly middle aged or el- 
derly, the boys, teen age or younger. A constant reminder that 
war is still going on and that many of the peacetime sailors are 
engaged in a different kind of a “clean up”’ job. 

Yes, there are lots of women. Petite blondes in outsize cover- 
alls that fit them like a tent. Statuesque brunettes with flashing 

































































































Above, a part of the club’s large racing fleet. Right, the lagoon of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club. Located on an island in Toronto Harbor, 
it is the largest fresh water club in the world, with over 1500 members 
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eyes and dirt smudged noses. Freckled redheads trying to keep 
rebellious locks under an old beret. Gray haired women looking 
surprisingly youthful in well tailored slacks. The men, for the 
most part, are dressed in outfits at which a tramp would turn 
up his nose. Frayed but beloved old sweaters and jerseys, favorite 
old sailing trousers, much repaired and bespattered. And shoes 
— everything from worn out sneakers to knee high rubber sea 
boots. Shapeless old yachting caps with cracked visors seem to 
be the proper headgear, though most of the men prefer the feel 
of the warm sun on hatless heads. And who ever heard of a boy 
wearing a hat in the springtime? But clothes don’t count at this 
time of the year. You could wear evening clothes if you wanted 
to without catching more than a ribald remark or a passing grin. 
Everyone is too busy to bother about little things. For this is 
the beginning of the season and a lot of work is under way. 


“T need more water,” a voice from the deck sings out. 

“Where is the scrubbing powder?” a querulous enquiry comes 
from the sail locker. 

“Ts this clean enough, Skipper?” an anxious query comes from 
underneath the hull. 

“What do I do now?”’ a blonde vision in flapping old deck shoes 
enquires helplessly. 

“Does this come off?”’ Someone waves an odd shaped piece of 
wood. 

“Who’s got the screwdriver?” The mate leans out of the for- 
ward hatch. 

“T dropped my scrubbing brush; will you throw it up, please?” 
comes from a feminine figure poised over the transom. 

“Where the h—— is the scraper?” A roar from deep inside the 
hull. 


A harassed skipper climbs down from the boat like a monkey, 
inspecting the work, answering questions, sending younger 
members of the crew racing to the boat shop for more sandpaper, 
to the locker for cleaning powder, to refill pails with water. 

A burst of language issues from underneath one hull and a 
luckless member of the crew scrambles out, dripping dirty 
water — someone has kicked over a pail on deck. A howl comes 
from another yacht. Someone on deck has carelessly stepped 
backwards and collapsed into the open hatch. And there he 
sticks, with feet and hands helplessly waving, while the rest of 
the crew vociferously enjoy his predicament before rendering 
much needed assistance. 

Feminine shrieks from still another yacht disclose a young 
thing who has walked too far towards the overhanging end of 
the plank and is precariously teetering and shrieking for help, 
to land finally with a slithering thump in the soft sand of the 
yard. A pungent whiff of burning paint from another yacht 
where blowtorches and scrapers are busy stripping off scabrous 


- patches of old paint, laying bare the clean new wood of the 


planking. A beauty treatment indeed. 



















YACHTING 


The gray haired yard superintendent is in constant demand. 
Typical is a serious consultation with a skipper, while the 
crew group themselves anxiously around. “We'll have to rip 
this plank out and put in a new one.” He renders his callous 
verdict while consternation creeps over the faces of the ship’s 
company. “How long will it take? Can you gét at it right 
away?” and the yard superintendent scratches his grizzled head 
as he gives his promise that brings joy to their hearts once 


n. 

“Bill, can you come and look at the bottom of my boat? 
Something is wrong!” says an alarmed voice and the superin- 
tendent hurries over to find another crew gathered around with 
intent faces. A hasty examination and the verdict: ‘‘ Why, that’s 
only paint blisters, scrape ’em off and sand ’em down well.” 
He hurries away with another supplicant. 

A voice is raised in a call: ‘Lend a hand with a spar!’”’ Men 
scramble down from here and there and presently there emerges 
from the spar shed what at first looks like a gigantic centipede 
but which, in reality, is merely the mast of one of the big fellows, 
carried on the shoulders of twelve or fifteen men, walking with 
careful rhythm, until at last it is carefully turned and gently 
laid upon the waiting trestles with many grunts and shouted 
orders. 

Over in the far corner of the yard stands one yacht still 
huddled under her winter cover of rusty brown tarpaulin, 
appearing somewhat forlorn and neglected, like a little old 
woman huddled in a doorway on a busy street. An island of 
loneliness in a sea of activity. One could not help pausing a 
moment to wonder where her absent owner was and why she 
wasn’t being taken care of like the rest of the yachts. Uneasy 
speculation continues to disturb your mind until more pressing 
affairs take your whole attention. 

A few members stroll around, dressed in “city clothes.’ 
Apparently they are just over for the ride, to look around and 
enjoy the activities of the others. But loud invitations to “strip 
off that coat and dig in,”’ with references to “ verandah sailors’’ 
and “armchair experts,” as well as showers from carelessly 
handled hose and swinging scrubbing brushes, soon chase them 
away. One or two carry cameras and are busy taking shots. 
These few are spared, because a man’s hobby will cause him to 
do strange things. Sailors understand this. 

As the day wears on, here and there tired backs are straight- 
ened and notice is taken of the perceptible chill in the air as the 
sun loses strength in the late afternoon. On one yacht after 
another work ceases. Tools and scrapers, scrubbing brushes and 
pails are gathered up and weary groups begin the slow trek to 
the sail locker to stow away the gear. Feminine figures hurry 
along the south walk, heading for the ladies’ locker room to 
make themselves presentable for the trip home. The menfolk 
file into the Annex with much stamping of feet and banging of 
doors. 

a The dressing space between the rows of lockers becomes more 
crowded each minute. Hardy males telling each other what a 
hard day’s work they have done. ‘I’m tired as a dog! Boys, 
we sure did a big job today.” ‘‘ Well, we certainly got a dandy 
start this season.” ‘Hey —look at this blister.” You see 
skipper and crew discussing the day’s work as they strip off 
their working clothes. Another group talking about what has 
to be done next week. One man being constantly jostled by pass- 
(Continued on page 96) 
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‘My husband shall have custody of the children over week-ends.” 


xO YOU MARRIED A SHIP? 
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It’s a Wonder Any Sailor’s Wife Survives Her First Anniversary! 


By JOSEPHINE WUNSCH 


F YOU don’t come down off that bosun’s chair im- 
mediately,” the little blonde juggled the baby 
in her arms and screamed up 50 feet of schooner 
spar at her husband, “1’m going to divorce 
you!” 

The voice that came down the spar was 
unhurried, calm as the water lying within 
the breakwater. “‘Soon’s I fix this tang, darling, I’ll talk the 
matter over with you.” 

I was tempted to climb out of the cockpit of our Eight- 
Metre and tell this desperate-looking young mother that she 
wasn’t the only wife who had considered divorcing her mate. In 
fact, I’ve never vet encountered the wife of a yachtsman who 
hasn’t at one time or another threatened to toss him overboard 
for a less nerve racking existence. Grounds for divorce? Plenty. 

Desertion: (No explanation needed). 

Incompatibility: The woman tries to be compatible with her 
husband but he tries to be compatible only with the boat. 

Alienation of affections: That “she” with the streamlined 
hull that keeps creeping into his vocabulary has nothing to do 
with “vou.” 

Mental cruelty: I can think of no better word for those eve- 
nings when the table is set, the plates warming in the oven, the 
dinner on top of the stove — and no husband. Or the reverse: 
when there are two chops in the house and he walks in with a 
half dozen river rats in tow. “Honey, we’re hungry as wolves 
and I told the boys what a wonderful cook you are and how 
you insisted on my coming home tonight, and I. knew you 
wouldn’t mind if I brought them along, too.” 

Ah, me! It’s a wonder any sailor’s wife survives her first anni- 
versary. But, oddly enough, although the Reno-rate is soaring 





in this part of the country, it doesn’t seem to be the women 
married to ships who are helping that boom along. Raise the 
protest flag? Yes! 

Divorce? No! 

Perhaps it’s because the yachtsman is not a malicious sort of 
person that his marriage manages to steer clear of ill-fated reefs 
and rocks. He isn’t late on purpose. It just never occurs to him 
to be on time. He is always much surprised when you are 
annoyed with him. What could he possibly have done to bring 
on such a tirade? He had no idea babies started getting hungry 
at six — a ridiculous time to be fed. Could he help it if the wind 
died? Could he help it if they won the race and the other guys 
wanted to do a little celebrating? 

He’s especially sweet to you the rest of the day (what little 
there is left of it) and that night, when the lights are low, he 
wants to know exactly what is bothering you so it will never, 
never happen again. 

You realize that the time has come to establish a nautical 
emancipation. 

You talk and talk. Demosthenes or Ham Fish never waxed 
so eloquent. You pause dramatically. 

“Yes, dear,” the skipper says. 

He gives you a dutiful and melting look. You continue. 

he next pause is answered by a resounding snore. 

Why, the heel is sound asleep! 

Girls, sailor husbands can be most amusing, most charming, 
and they have even been known to ask their wives and children 
out on the boat. But, should their charm wear too thin, here is 
the way to get your revenge. Include this clause in your divorce 
writ: ‘‘My husband shall have custody of the children over 
week-ends.”’ 





































































YACHTING 
GETTING HER-READY 


Many “Do's” and a Few “Don'ts” for Your Fitting Out List 
































































By FREDERICK GADE 


and bays, the water is beautifully clear and inviting, andthe winds have 
grown softer, bearing that delicious tang of salt. Another spring has 
rolled around; it’s time to fit out, time to get afloat! 

In the many boat yards from coast to coast the good smells of paint and the 
roar of the blowtorch are in the air. So let’s pick a good day to roll beck the 
cover to let the sunlight into the boat, and to air the cabin, drawers, closets, 
berths and bilges. When the cover is thoroughly dry, stow it in the loft, but 
make sure a name tag is attached before doing so. Take the framework down 
with care and (if not previously done) number each piece, designating with a 
painted § or P the side that it fits, and paint the boat’s name on each bundle. 
Don’t throw the whole over the side forthe yard to pick up and stow, but put 
it away yourself where you know you can find it next autumn. 

Now, let’s list the work to be done, dividing it into two sections — for rainy 
days and fair weather — because there’s work for both conditions. You can 
neither afford to waste fine painting days working on rigging or overhauling an 
engine that might have been done in a loft or shop in bad weather, nor cleaning 
a bilge when you should be varnishing. So, here’s to a list this year, tacked up 
where you and your crew can mark off each item as it is accomplished, and a 
separate list of the materials you have to purchase or have on hand. It’s a real 
satisfaction to arrive at the yard early in the morning with your gear and 
equipment carefully checked, and when you come to lay out washing powder, 
cloths, ammonia, buckets, sandpaper, scrapers, file, blowtorch, putty knives, 
white lead, putty, paints, turps, varnish, brushes, and a tool kit with all the 
equipment you expect to use, you will find it’s both a pleasure and time sav- 
ing to be ready to go ahead. Incidentally, “borrowing” doesn’t add to one’s 
popularity in a boat yard. 

It’s advisable to work from the top down, starting aloft with the spars, if 
they’re in, or with the bright work on deck, if they are not. Next come sky- 
lights, hatches, cabin house and rails, then the topsides and boot-top, and 
lastly the bottom. Each surface has to be made ready first, and preparation 
cannot be overstressed. Try having four or five cabinet scrapers, filed to good 
edges, before you start scraping. And, if you are using paint remover, keep 
applying ahead of where you are scraping, giving the remover time to work 
before you get to it. The wood should finally scrape out so that, when sanded, 
it will look like new. Having reached this point, be sure you “kill” the re- 
mover by applying gasoline, or soap and water, and again sanding before you 
varnish. If old paint is thick, cracked, and in bad condition, it will probably be 
best to burn it off (and don’t scorch the wood). If you want a really first class 
job after burning, it is suggested that the surface then be scraped down with 
the benefit of paint remover and then sanded. 

If spars and bright work are in fair condition and scraping is unnecessary, 
they should be washed clean with warm water (to which a little ammonia may 
be added) before rubbing down. If dirt shows on your sandpaper (which should 
be fine, not coarse), no varnish job can be expected to come out well. After 
rubbing down, dust with a brush and wipe clean with a cloth dampened with 
turps. When you varnish, get it on early, as soon as the sun warms up the sur- 
face and when the air is dust free. To obtain a high grade finish requires 
plenty of varnish, and four or five coats ‘built up” will not prove too many on 
bare wood. Avoid varnishing or painting spars or small boat too near the 
ground (it is too damp). 

Topsides require taking down to bare wood only infrequently, but raised 
seams should be cut down. Caution is advised if an electric sander is used, as it 
may prove a violent tool in the hands of the inexperienced. Bare places may be 
“spotted” (a brushful of paint wiped on them two or three times and allowed 
to dry before the hull is painted) so they won’t show through. Before you rub 
your topsides down between each coat, the hull is almost certain to show dirt 
streaks¥from scuppers. These should be washed out, using a cloth, or waste, 
and washing powder. At the risk of over-emphasis, I cannot place enough 
stress on the preparation of any and all surfaces before painting and varnish- 
ing. A good procedure to follow is: wash, sandpaper, dust, wipe and paint 
Pick dry, quiet, dustless days, if possible, and get at your job by mid-morning. 
And, in applying paints, one can’t do better than to follow the manufacturer’s 
directions. 

%:. 100 often the dink is neglected until the last moment. Work on the small 
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boat could be started any time and’a dinghy, when right and in Al condition, 
will add materially to your pleasure beginning the day your boat is launched. 

A great deal has been written regarding the care, upkeep and conditioning 
of marine main and auxiliary engines. In brief, this is a job that might have 
been done during the fall or winter months. It is also worth noting that if the 
motor is not, too large, it frequently proves more satisfactory to have it re- 
moved (a job which is not quite as difficult as it sounds), turned over, thor- 
oughly cleaned and painted in a shop. It will look almost like new when put 
back aboard, and its performance will be a delight. Frequently a boat’s speed 
is stepped up materially by a good engine overhauling. 

While the motor is out, an opportunity is afforded to do a real job of clean- 
ing the bilge. This should be scraped of oil, grease and muck; washed with one 
of the advertised solutions or with boiling water and washing soda; rinsed 
with, a hose and, after drying thoroughly, it may be painted. Once done 
properly, it will require little attention to keep it clean and sweet. 

The cabin will usually respond to a good washing and cleaning, but you will 
have to be the judge as to whether it needs paint and/or varnish. Be sure to 
let it air first; never paint it when it’s cold and damp. 

Now as to decks. If canvased and in good condition, it is well to paint 
sparingly. Heavy,-glossy paints and enamels tend to check canvas and one 
coat in early mid-season, while afloat with no dust flying around, frequently 
will suffice. The common practice, however, seems to be to paint in the yard, 
but, if this procedure is followed, it should be left to the very last, when the 
mast has been stepped, the shrouds set up, rigging rove, and all gear placed 
aboard. The paint should be allowed to harden for several days. Should it re- 
quire removing (if your deck is canvas covered) you will discover that paint 
remover is probably safer than burning, as a torch on canvas calls for expert 
handling. 

It seems axiomatic to say that a smooth bottom helps any boat. The degree 
of smoothness desired depends upon the type of yacht and the owner’s re- 
quirements — whether cruising or racing — and upon this also depends the 
type of paint to be selected. A boat may be hauled out every month or perhaps 
only once a season, and the choice of bottom paint should be governed accord- 
ingly. If a nonfouling copper paint, the last coat should frequently go on just 
before launching — and don’t forget to shift the shores and see that these 
spots receive as much attention as the rest of the bottom. It is also desirable 
to remove strainers before painting, which will prevent clogging later on in the 
season. When replacing strainers, make a point of using new screws, preferably 
Everdur or brass. Care should also be taken to work paint in back of the rud- 
der stock to prevent worms. 

Scotch tape is sometimes used to aid in striping a boot-top or cutting a 
water line, but it is well to remember that if tape is left on the boot too long it 
may draw the under paint off when removed, thus doing more harm than 
good. Zinc plates installed to prevent electrolysis should be looked to and pos- 
sibly renewed. The stuffing box should be checked, as should the blades of the 
propeller. This is another job that should have been done in the fall, allowing 
time for the wheel to be shipped to the manufacturer for truing, if necessary. 

A fine suit of sails is a lovely thing, and emphasis should be placed upon 
their care and usage. It is a good practice to send them to a sailmaker for in- 
spection, repairing, scrubbing and storing in the autumn, as it will pay divi- 
dends in both economy and pleasure. But, if you haven’t done this, you had 
better overhaul all of your canvas before going into commission. 

There are, of course, a score of ‘‘ before launching” matters that may be on 
the agenda, but a volume, and not a single article, would be required to do 
justice to them. They include the matter of recaulking decks, the admonition 
always to wear a mask (or its equivalent) when sanding the bottom; the 
proper method of paying seams; the necessity of greasing turnbuckles and oil- 
ing blocks; the value of checking your wiring, batteries and all electrical in- 
stallations; and the many other items that make going into commission a 
nautical version of the game of “‘ Mental Banker.”’ Must items include your 
ground tackle. Have you looked at your mooring chain, inspected the top few 
feet of length for wear, and checked your pennant? And the pump? Is it clear 
in the sump? Do the washers need a little oil? 

At last she’s ready. Let her go! She’s done and down the ways she slides. 
Done? An old adage says, when you want a thing done, tell somebody, but if 
you want it done right, do it yourself. Now she’s afloat and clear of the cradle. 
The launch is towing her around to the dock, or out’to the mooring. Wow! Is 
the plug in? Who put it in? You did it yourself? Good lad. After all, she’s your 
boat, and this year you put her in commission yourself. A lot of hard work? 
Sure, but wasn’t it worth it? 

You’ve rigged and bent your sails, you’ve dropped your mooring and she 
fills away. Forgotten are the days spent sweating in the yard. The wake 
streams out astern; never did she feel so good. After all, there’s nothing quite 
like a boat, is there? 
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none other can boast the colorful history, tradition and 
international flavor of the Stars. Dating back to 1911 
i | and passing through various stages of organization and develop- 
. ment, it is one of the most vital classes today and stands a fitting 
tribute to its founder, the late George A. (“ Pop’’) Corry. 

The sporty Star, strapped down and eating to windward 
| with her crew clinging fly-like to the side, is a familiar sight in 
most yachting circles. This hardy brand of sailing is common 
in every fleet the world over. Even in these times we read of 
many new boats building and racing right in Europe, perhaps 
not in Kiel but in Naples or Bilbao. 
ia | All this activity has not been’ without reason, for the Star 
- boat’s advantages are readily apparent. The original design, 
although a third of a century old, has never become obsolete 
but rather, with modern changes, continues to attract new 
owners. She was not designed for comfort, nor is she the handiest 
craft afloat; but the 100 per cent racing man overlooks these 
points in view of her sensitive helm and extreme speed. 

While the class is not strictly one-design in the true sense, 
its restrictions are ideal in many ways. It is true that faster 
A. F. Sozio 





(): ALL the classes of organized racing yachts, probably 
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The Saga of a Homemade Star Which Was Built in the North- 
west, Tuned Up in California, and Won Her Spurs in the East big 
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By E. W. ETCHELLS 


boats are produced over a period of a few years, but a good 
boat is never hopelessly outclassed within her normal span of 
life. There are many cases of older boats of modest background 
being “‘souped-up” to become outstandingly successful. Many 
strictly one-design classes have come and gone while the Star 
Class endures. This brings to mind the thought that it is more 
fun to have a boat that has seen better days in an active class 
than to have a good boat in a class that has petered out; since 
in the former one can come back with a new boat. There is also 
great satisfaction and plesaure in tinkering with one’s boat and 
bringing out that new wrinkle to surprise the boys. 

The boats are commonly considered small and fragile, yet 
they often race in the open ocean and take the going as it comes. 
A crew of two is best for perfect teamwork. The size is just 
right for “dry mooring” combination of trailer and crane; it is 
therefore always convenient to travel overland for inter-fleet 





competition. And last, but not least, the boats can be made to bu 
fit the pocketbook of the low-income sailor, which was one of life 
“Pop” Corry’s original purposes in founding the class. | 
Many of the above facts convinced us that a Star was a the 
“natural” for us. With limited funds but with an old weakness th 
for cedar shavings and copper rivets, we decided to build the m( 
boat — what was more, this one was going to be the ultimate! ins 
* Shillalah really was born on Long Island Sound even though Ws 
she first assumed material form in Seattle early in 1941. Until 
then, she had been just something in the back of the mind. rig 
When the decision came to start the project, all that was left lu 
to do was the drafting, lofting, procurement, carpentry or — els 
to build the boat. st 
The reader may wonder what qualifications were necessary pl 
for tackling this job. Although we were strictly amateur, we pi 
could not be called novices. It was a hobby and we had been gt 
using tools for some time. The product was nearly always a al 
boat but ranged from the miniature, at first, to the outboard, m 
to the lapstrake dink, etc. Then of course, like any boat lover, fr 
we had always scrutinized other boats in various stages of con- fr 
struction as well as in commission. As boatbuilders we were 
typically amateur. On the other hand, we had many ideas to be W 
tried which to our knowledge were new, and in some respects t 
Shillalah was an experimental boat. For some items, the methods st 
used resulted in a little less labor but this was incidental to C3 
gaining light weight and strength. The use of a certain amount ti 
of the new types of glue was tried and, possibly as a result of 3 
this, the hull became very rigid. To the old theory, “a working li 
boat is a fast one,” Shillalah adds: “so is a tight one.” a 
The writer joined forces with an old associate who caught 
on to the idea with little resistance. The plan was to set up the v 
molds and build one boat apiece. It was quite simple; two boats it 
built in no more time than it would take to build one — or r 
hardly any more. We just made two of everything, putting one h 
aside until later. As soon as one hull came off, we would throw 
the prefabricated duplicate parts over the molds in a steady 0 
stream. In the end, we would have two identical boats tied to y 
the dock with sails bent. Then we would flip a coin to see who Yr 
owned which vessel and step aboard. That was the plan and it t 
almost worked! f 
The main office as set up was the cottage on Mercer Island t 


with Lake Washington in front and the factory, a small shed, 
aft. It was a wonderful set-up, a little too wet for best results I 
The sporty Star, strapped down and eating to windward, is a familia: 
sight in most yachting circles. This hardy brand of sailing is commo: 
to Star fleets the world over 
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Right, at first “‘Shillalah” never left the 
confines of the racing centers such as 
Newport Harbor. The war limited her 
fine ambitions to race against California’s 
big league “‘heavies” and to make the 
rounds by trailer. But she had plenty of 


> 


competition 


Left, after checking against 
the scrive board, the molds 
were rigidly set up and 
the hulls built with pre- 


cision to insure strict con- 





formity with the offsets 


but well wooded and quite pleasant. Shillalah loved the wild 
life but she was wet from the start. 

Drafting and lofting were done. The drawing board became 
the body plan scrive board, molds on one side and frames on 
the other. After careful checking against the scrive board, the 
molds were rigidly set up and the hulls built with precision to 
insure strict conformity with the offsets. This took time but 
was clear sailing. 

Shillalah’s first uphill work began with procurement of mate- 
rials. Priorities were not in force at that time but the best 
lumber was getting scarce locally because of better markets 
elsewhere. The best lumber available from the standpoint of 
strength and light weight was required and included cedar 
planking, teak skeg and rudder, spruce framing: and Philip- 
pine mahogany floor timbers in way of keel (this particular 
growth was known as Bataan). Everdur and copper fastenings 
and some stainless hardware were used. After much searching, 
most of the material was found and a few items were brought 
from the East and Southwest. Soon afterward came the great 
freeze and priorities were on. 

All scantlings met or exceeded standard Star requirements 
with little deviation from the construction plan. It is of interest 
to note that a hull built thus results in a light boat provided 
select lumber is used and she is not loaded down with heavy 
cast hardware and miscellaneous bric-a-brac. Shillalah is ex- 
tremely simple with no wheels or gears and few special gadgets. 
Her contours appear normal, long and fair and, although a 
lightweight, she has floor boards, mahogany covering boards 
and sufficient under-deck strengthening to stand the gaff. 

Finally out came Hull No. 1 in new shipyard fashion, which 
was to launch the shell plating and build the rest of the ship 
inside at the outfitting dock. Hull 1 was not launched, but 
righted and decked over while Hull 2 poured from the ‘ ware- 
house” and over the form while it was still hot. 

Meanwhile things were happening outside this small center 
of activity which were slowing down production. Leisure time 
was rapidly being cut down by the approaching war. Finally, 
maintaining the schedule was out of the question and it had 
to be abandoned. Shillalah’s destiny then called her to Cali- 
fornia and there she was, still on the molds. She was finished up, 
taken off, and decked in record time. Her first 1500 miles were 
bow first on the dinghy trailer — no keel, no rudder, no paint, 
but under wraps and with much cargo below. The trailer was a 
two-wheel rig (part of an automobile variety) and had a simple 
two by four frame to support the dinghy. The frame was re- 
placed by a simple one of considerably larger proportions for 
the Star hull. Fortunately, the trailer had been strong enough 












































to carry many dinghies, so the change-over rig was able to 
carry the load with ease. Furthermore the two wheel action 
was to pay dividends on the trip ahead. Maneuvering a four 
wheel trailer can be a real nuisance at times. Sno Fun, our BO 
dinghy, had to ride bottom up on the roof of the car. Of course, 
in those days tires and gasoline were common and there were 
no particular worries. Shillalah had never travelled before but 
rode easily at any speed. 

The last leg of this trip was made in two hitches, the first to 
Santa Barbara, one of the most beautiful spots in Southern 
California and famous for its Star activity in normal times. 
Moving from the extreme evergreen moisture of the Northwest 
to the golden brown dryness of the Southwest is a trial for a 
wooden boat and Sno Fun’s compressed planking began to 
open up. However, this was eventually welded up with glue. 
Shillalah’s planking showed little effect but her deck had its 
troubles and for a time threatened to disappear entirely. She is 
still fighting off this deck trouble and contends it is further proof 
that racing machinery like herself should not be subjected to 
alternate soaking and drying and still be expected to live long 
and sail fast. Eventually, Shillalah resumed building and was 
completed in Long Beach. Her keel, spars, rigging, and hard- 
ware were bought locally and, as she neared completion, the 
local sailors discovered the prospective newcomer and were 
welcomed aboard. Part of the fun of building one’s own boat 
is the heckling technique used by those who have been through 
the mill. Shillalah drew their routine fire: ‘Good looking boat. 
Maybe we can start a class of them after the war.” 

By the time she was ready to go overboard, the turn of events 
was rapidly limiting her fine ambitions to sail in the Pacific’s 
swell to Catalina, race against California’s big league ‘‘ heavies”’ 
and make the rounds by trailer. She never left the confines of 
Los Angeles and Newport Harbors. However, in the former, 
she did have a few opportunities to sail with some of these 
‘“heavies’”’ and, as expected, her initiation was inclined to be 
rather thorough, particularly at the hands of Wench and Gali- 
vant. Of course, this was no disgrace as the Californians have 
been outstanding Star sailors for years. 

On launching day, Shillalah went over to Watchorn Harbor 
from which she hailed during her limited activity on the Coast. 
The launching was a rather hectic occasion after a determined 
drive the night and morning before to complete all essential 
items. Every obstacle that could possibly arise had been en- 
countered by this unlucky ship and this Sunday she was going 
to go into the water in the face of Jap fire if necessary. Well, 
the enemy did not appear and Shillalah went overboard with- 
out a hitch except that those shrouds would not go in without 
removing that last bug. To get the most out of your profanity, 
I recommend a Star boat with shrouds going through to under- 
deck turnbuckles. 

So on launching day Shillalah went out with her brand new 
sails and sailed around the course in the last regatta in which 
the fleet raced. She did well for a beginner, with sagging hal- 
liards, started sheets and untried rig. The wind was a good full 
southwester (as it always was) and we were slightly on the 
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alert for signs of stress. Once around was enough and all the 
labor that went into the boat was half paid for right there. She 
was going to be a thoroughbred. : 

Those were the days of Pearl Harbor, increasing war activity 
and strange rumors. In face of this, Star boats and sailing 
seemed trivial but there is no point in dwelling on those more 
momentous events. Over a period of a year we had numerous 
Sunday sails and Shillalah’s rig gradually smoothed out. During 
her last few spins, we could feel her “snap into the groove.” 
Tuning up was mostly a matter of ironing out details or finish- 
ing up various “rush jobs.” 

Shillalah’s rig was similar to those developed among the 
boats of the Los Angeles Harbor fleet. Her wide single spreaders 
are little higher than a third of the mast height. Halliards lock 
aloft; lower shrouds are 14” 1 by 19; backstays and lower inter- 
mediate shrouds 3/32”; upper shrouds, headstay and jibstay, 
No. 16 gauge solid wire. On the wind, the latter generally sets 
up a weird screaming sound when it breezes up, but it has re- 
markable strength and has held together when heavier rigs 
have gone overboard. Nevertheless, we always start to worry 
when it blows over 30! 

The main sheet leads to a samson post fastened to the keelson 
about amidships, a typical rig in California. Although this 
device permits no athwartships adjustment as does the thwart, 
this deficiency, in my opinion, is more than offset by the ad- 
vantage of a clear cockpit. Jib sheets, of course, are single and 
are trimmed on a winch. 

The mast is laminated of five full-length parts and, although 
of moderate dimensions, has proved stiff and light. The mast 
had landed in the boat more or less at random and has been 
moved at the step relatively little since. The early lee helm 
tendency was gradually corrected by shifting and raking the 
mast, but the mast cannot be moved at the step during a race. 
The greatest single improvement was in replacing the original 
“rubber” boom with a stiffer one which worked wonders with 
the mainsail. Finally, Shillalah was going to windward in that 
grand breeze like a true Californian and, had those been normal 
times, she now would have been set to make the rounds with the 
fleet — Santa Barbara, San Diego, Lake Arrowhead. She could 
even go to Newport Harbor on her own bottom. The one thing 
that is foreign to many of our fleets on Long Island Sound is 
the long swell of the open ocean. However, under the condi- 
tions, we considered ourselves lucky to sail at all. Our small 
wartime fleet dwindled to three or four boats and the outlook 
was dark. 


Below, the second boat. Hull No. 1 was righted:and decked over as 
No. 2 came from the mold while still ‘“‘hot’’ 
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The ‘‘fleet” heads East. “Sn 
Fun,” our sailing dinghy, had 
an upper berth on the top 

the car, while ‘‘Shillalah 

brought up astern in her ur 

usually efficient trailer. There 
must have been five tons on 
those eight wheels, as many 
pounds of accumulated junk 
went aboard car and boat 


Then came the trip back East which was bound to come 
sooner or later. Heading for Parsonage Point buoy again was a 
pleasant thought, but it surely was a long haul from Los Angeles 
Harbor. This time Shillalah had an efficient trailer but also a 
900-pound keel. Again Sno Fun took to the car roof and many 
pounds of accumulated junk went aboard car and boat, both 
of which really went down to maximum draft. The necessary 
gasoline was allowed and the tires said ‘‘maybe.” Anyone who 
appreciates stress and strain in materials would have looked at 
this freight train and said “impossible! Tucson maybe, Dallas 
at the most, but New York — it can’t be done!” There must 
have been five tons on those eight wheels. So at zero hour, we 
cracked a valve and eased her ahead carefully. Well, that’s the 
way you make a trip like that. Stars have been towed this route 
before but no doubt under more favorable conditions. You do a 
mile about the way you sail to windward; ease her over, get her 
going, then get out and look around. Then you do five more 
under a tense alert and everything is still secure. Then you go 
another 3000 with lead-footed determination. 

The first part of the trip through the Southwest was most 
pleasant, balmy skies and a comfortable 90° at midday were 
easy to take in the dry air in early December. Looking back 
now, we recall little of particular interest. At best it was a grind 
one would not care to repeat. It was easy sailing along the open 
highways and hills were surprisingly mild through the West. 
The worst hill climbing encountered turned out to be traveling 
up through the Eastern states. It took a lot of driving to get 
to El Paso, but then came Texas. There must be a shorter way 
than across Texas! Roads got poorer, towns more frequent and 
the temperature lower as patience ebbed and we neared the 
Atlantic. 

Needless to say, the caravan was of considerable interest to 
the curious townspeople along the way. One observant individ- 
ual in Arizona ventured the idea that we were interested in 
boats. Another in New Mexico warned us that in case we had 
come to sail on Lake Something-or-other “down the road a 
piece,” it had dried up some time ago. It was gratifying to note 
that most inlanders recognized both boats as sail boats. A 
Texan quite sincerely wanted to buy the dinghy. He was an 
amateur fisherman. Another Texan hailed us out on the highway 
so he could look at a Star, about which craft he had heard so 
much. 

The half-way mark was a little east of Dallas, but the big 
milestone of course was Old Man Mississippi which we dropped 

(Continued on page 102) 


Properly designed and well-constructed trailers, in addition to clubs 


equipped with cranes, encourage competition 
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CONSIDER 
THE SHARPIE 


In Praise of an Inexpensive Postwar Cruiser 


By R. P. BEEBE, Commander, USN 





HIS article is the result of my writing to the 
editor protesting the description of a sloop 
with four foot draft as ‘shallow, for Chesa- 
peake gunkholing.” He, knowing that I was 
plugging my sharpie, the Sara Reid, which 
draws a scant foot and a half and has been in 
many a hole a four-footer couldn’t get near, 
yet is a cruiser offering about what the ordinary keel boat of 
around 26 feet does, suggested that I put my oar into Yacurt- 
ina’s series of dream ships. 

The designs offered so far are nice little craft. But, the boats 
being almost uniformly of one type, keel sloops of 25 to 35 feet, 
it seems to me that the man trying to find something suitable to 
his needs and pocketbook may overlook the possibilities of the 
shoal centerboarder through lack of information on just what 
she can do. Once popular, the type lost favor with the rise of the 
keel boat as smaller craft followed the lead of their bigger sisters, 
and present day yachtsmen have largely forgotten its virtues. 
Perhaps it would be a good idea, therefore, to precede a descrip- 
tion of some ideas for postwar cruising sharpies with a review 
of what can be done by an example already afloat and lay a basis 
for comparison with the more familiar small cruisers of deep 
draft type. 

My sharpie, Sara Reid, was described in Yacutine (August, 
1939) shortly after she was built. Since then we have been 
through various adventures together which have served only to 
heighten my regard for the qualities of the sharpie. Let us take 
from her log a short cruise that will show what she can do and 
point out the differences between the two types. 


+ + + 


It is a day in late fall at Annapolis, many boats are already 
laid up but Sara Reid is going to spend the winter in the water 
and it seems a pity to waste such a day, with the sun shining in 
a clear sky to cut the cold and the fag end of a northwester 
making the bay sparkle with little whitecaps. With the day 
before us and my parents visiting, what could be nicer than a 
short cruise to a snug anchorage for lunch and home again by 
dark, 

No sooner said than done; we are quickly at the boatyard, 
bending the sails and stowing the food below. A little coke in the 
Shipmate sends a puff of smoke from the Charlie Noble and it is 
then banked down till time for chow. Tommy Langan, the genial 
master of the yard, helps out and declares wistfully that it is too 
bad he is so busy today or he would be only too happy to go 


A sharpie is just the boat 
for the skipper who does 
not place undue empha- 
sis on headroom. Inci- 
dentally, if one tries to 
skimp on the size of the 
centerboard trunk, your 
boat may turn out to be 
a disappointment 


Once popular, the sharpie lost favor with the increased popularity of 
the keel boat and present day yachtsmen have largely forgotten her 


virtues — which are many 


along. With all preparations completed and the outboard turn- 
ing over in the well, a final invitation is too much for Tommy 
and he jumps aboard saying the work will keep. I knew he would! 

“Let go aft, let go forward,” in approved Navy style and 
the outboard, turned around in the well, backs us‘clear of the 
dock and swings the bow to point for the bridge. The wind is 
on the quarter and, as the bridge is passed, the sails go up with 
a run, the booms swinging off forward of the beam to spill the 
breeze. Bless that rig with no standing rigging to make such 
maneuvers complicated. In on the sheets, cut the outboard and 
stow it below, close the well door so there is nothing to disturb 
the smooth flow of water along the bottom, and away we go with 
everything shipshape. 

We decide to head for Mill Creek, judging that the falling tide 
will be high enough for entrance and rise again to let us out. 
The buoyed channel out of Annapolis is before us, but we don’t 
need its 18-foot depth, so the sheets are eased and we fall off 
toward Town Point Shoal with the board up. Soon flashing 
specks of white are noted in the water (oyster shells on the 
bottom) and a try with the sounding pole shows three feet, 
twice as much as we need. 

As we proceed down the Severn, the wind freshens and we 
decide to use full main with double-reefed mizzen, my favorite 
combination. We could cut Greenbury Point and stay in the lee 
of the land all the way to Mill Creek but such a sparkling breeze 
is not to be wasted and we wish to sail as long as possible. The 
wind is now about 16 knots with puffs to 20 and feels a bit cold 
as we round up and start beating back toward the shore. But 
the sunshine is warm, the rig just right and we glory in the very 
essence of sailing as the wake begins to bubble. We are soon 
traveling at our best, lifting over each sea like a live thing. 

Tommy takes the helm and smiles with pride in his product. 
A little sail drill is proposed and we try the jib with various 
reefs, make a close hauled leg, come about, jibe and run, feeling 
all the while the quick eager response of the craft through the 
long flexible tiller. It is soon apparent that the original sail com- 
bination is the best, for Sara Reid was designed to squeeze 
miles out of the light airs of the Chesapeake summer and has 
area to spare. 
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The first thing the sharpie’s length does is to make her a better looking 
boat. She also has the advantage of a long water line for speed, which 
the big rig and slim hull fully realize 


It is time to make harbor and try the skill of the supply de- 
partment. Mill Creek, one of our favorite haunts, is ahead to 
windward. It is quite large inside with many branching arms 
but the entrance is obstructed by a sand bar which leaves a 
channel about 20 feet wide and only a foot deep at low tide. 
Soon we are on the Greenbury Point flats, making short tacks 
with the board down only a foot or two and the sounding pole 
circling around the helmsman’s shoulder in a well practiced 
dipping motion. The pole directs the tacks and we work in 
until the centerboard touches now and then. At other times, we 
have worked to windward in two feet of water, dragging the 
board lightly in the mud and making scarcely any leeway, but 
there is no call for that now so we douse sail and break out the 
faithful outboard to head into the entrance. 

It is soon apparent that the depth is a bit less than we thought 
for the propeller of the motor cuts the sand. There is nothing for 
it but to go over the side and tow her through. On another boat 
the very thought of this maneuver at such a time of year would 
cause me to shiver mightily. But with Sara Reid it merely 
means breaking out the faithful wading shoes, rolling pants up to 
the knees and stepping over into two feet of water. By a short 
pull against the out-running tide, cheered on by an off key 
rendition of the Volga Boat Song from the. cockpit, the deed 
is done and we are afloat on the inner reaches of the creek. 
Where to anchor is the next problem; there are so many spots to 
choose from. But the best is a small cove under a high bank 
overhung with elms and oaks still dropping leaves which drift 
over our decks. We anchor in three feet in as snug a harbor as 
one could wish. 

The Shipmate is soon roaring under the influence of an extra 
section of pipe with an elbow pointing down wind. And the 
cabin warms up and smells of steak. A quick vote is taken and 
it is decided that we have had a hard thrash to windward and are 
entitled to a hot buttered rum. God speed the day such times 
will come again! 

Tommy has always maintained that Sara Reid feeds well and 
today is no exception. It is hard to leave the good food and good 
conversation to start the return journey but duty calls. Once 
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outside, however, the spell of sailing soon turns our mood into 
pleasure at being under way again. The creek mouth seems 
deeper this time and a bit of sail takes us through nicely though 
every pebble on the bottom is plainly visible. 

As northwesters do, the wind has veered toward the north 
and died. We skirt the point as closely as possible to beat the 
sunset that is already turning the western sky to red. The 
sounding pole is our guide; when it is less than three feet we 
move out, when more we move in. These flats are remarkably 
regular but it is best to keep a bit extra in case of lumps and 
old logs. Our course follows around the point until we can head 
out across the Severn, hoping to make Spa Creek in one tack 
but, as we skim Town Point, a telltale thumping of the center- 
board tells us to come about and make one more hitch. If we 
lower sail now, we should be secured by the time we make the 
dock so the Johnson begins its song and Sara Reid proceeds 
through the bridge with all hands making things shipshape. 
“At 1810, first line to dock; at 1811, secured main engines,”’ as 
the log books say. Tommy bustles off to see what can be done 
about the day’s work at this late hour and we drive homeward 
through the dusk, thinking of a perfect day and looking forward 
to the next. 

+ + + 

Not much to that yarn, of course. But let us look a bit closer 
at the details. It is the type of cruising most of us must do, a day 
or week-end off with a longer trip now and then. It combined a 
sail that took the greatest possible advantage of the sparkling 
breeze with a bit of poking into an out of the way creek where 
we found a quiet anchorage that seemed a million miles away 
from the workaday world yet was conveniently close to home. 
It required a boat that could carry five with ease, give them 
comfort in the cabin and on deck and yet be of such shallow 
draft that a bit of real gunkholing was possible. We were fortu- 
nate in being on the Chesapeake, that peer of all cruising 
grounds. But there should be many places where qualities such 
as Sara Reid displays could fulfill the requirements of a host of 
sailors. 

Sara Reid was designed by Howard I. Chapelle and is de- 
scended from Egret of Commodore Munroe. She thus represents 
what the sharpie can do in the most authentic form. As I see it, 
the type has the following advantages when compared with the 
more conventional keel cruisers of about 26 feet, to which she 
is in my mind directly comparable: 

1. A great deal cheaper, running about half the cost. 

2. Possibilities of simpler gear by use of older, traditional 
types of rig. 

3. Greater length with all the advantages of higher speed 
and more deck space which this gives. 

4. A really shallow draft without sacrifice of weatherliness, 
allowing real gunkholing for addicts of that peculiar branch of 
the sport. 

The question of cost is certainly important to many of us. 
When Sara Reid was designed we were looking for a small 
cruiser for two that would be something more than a big day 
sailer with a cabin; if we had failed to find out about sharpies, 
I doubt that we could have afforded what we wanted. The 


There is no question about a sharpie being a craft of shallow draft! 
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cheapness of the type eomes from the hull form itself and not 
from any skimping in construction. It is hard to imagine lines 
that would be easier to build. With a little jimmying, they can 
be adapted to plywood or steel perfectly. And my postwar plans 
include this. But I am willing to bet that anyone that tries 
sharpies because of their low cost will end, as I did, admiring 
them chiefly for their sterling qualities. 

Along with the simple hull goes simple gear if you want it. 
Of course, you can put on any rig you want but nothing can 
beat Sara Reid’s rig for sheer handiness. Her masts are unstayed, 
standing by themselves. Her sails are loose-footed, the easiest 
to reef. Maneuvering into a snug gunkhole with the jib down, 
one need not touch a line to come about as one hand twirls the 
sounding pole and the other hand takes the tiller. (The crew 
had better stand by the centerboard pennant!) Chapelle added 
the clipper bow and jib to the traditional sharpie cat ketch rig 
in anticipation of the light airs of the Chesapeake summer. But 
the total area of 550 square feet is seldom needed and we usually 
sailed with no jib and the mizzen single-reefed for balance with 
any wind at all, about 390 square feet. With no shrouds, you 
can twirl the mizzen boom around and rest it on the cabin top, 
thus giving a clear cockpit. The bend in the masts is hardly 
noticeable, yet is sufficient to absorb an all standing jibe without 
any trouble. (But see the yarn in Around the Cabin Lamp, 
YacuTine, September, 1942.) 

The sharpie must be a slim craft. So, to give the accommoda- 
tions desired, she must be made long enough to have decent 
beam. Sara Reid, for instance, is 34 feet long with a beam of 
7 feet, 6 inches. Thirty-four feet sounds like a lot of boat but 
remember she still displaces less than her 26-foot keel con- 
temporary. The first thing the length does is make her a better 
looking boat. Then she has the advantage of a long water line for 
speed which the big rig and slim hull fully realize. The sharpie 
works to windward nicely but when sheets are eased her per- 
formance is remarkable. There is nothing you will like better 
than a good breeze and a reaching course as she steps right up to 
the maximum speed her length will allow. Being longer than a 
comparable keel boat, she has more deck space, enough to carry 
a dink without seeming out of place. And, of course, the length 
provides storage space for more junk than you should be 
carrying. 

The shallow, really shallow, draft opens up a new conception 
of cruising. Think of a cruiser which is comfortably furnished 
for a cruise of any length yet can go through knee deep water. 
Her anchorages are always snug holes. She cuts across anywhere. 
If she goes aground, you step over the side and push her off. 
She will pull her bow right up to the beach and let you step off 
dryshod. And with all this she is no small craft suitable only for 
day sailing. Egret was used in the open sea. Sara Reid has taken 
some nice dustings. Working to windward once in the company 
























































The author’s ‘Sara Reid,” which was designed by Howard |. Chapelle, 
is 34 feet long with a beam of 7 feet 6 inches. Her sail area is 554 
square feet. She was built by Thomas Larfgan 


of a 40 foot keel ketch, we were in the center of the Bay with a 
south wind of 22 knots blowing against the outgoing tide. 
Naturally, we could not hold the ketch under those conditions 
but it was obvious that Sara Reid had dry decks while the 
40-footer poked her nose into plenty of them. (Incidentally, 
with a borrowed 2 hp. outboard turning over at half speed, Sara 
Reid caught and passed the ketch both pointing and footing, the 
best illustration I have ever seen of the effect of a bit of power 
in windward work.) 

Coupled with such advantages must, in this life, go some 
points that are not so good. The chief fault of the sharpie is the 
impossibility of providing full headroom unless the hull is made 
quite large, around 50 feet. Now I won’t pretend that we like 
this. We too would like to own a yacht with full headroom — 
provided that we could maintain her in the style to which she 
was accustomed. But a study of the matter has convinced me 
that headroom is the most expensive item you can build into a 
boat and have her look like a seagoing craft when you get 
through. It is much easier to make her longer or wider than to 
make her deeper. So you must accept the reduced, sitting head- 
room at the beginning. And, when you do, you will find that the 
whole thing fades away with practice and a cabin designed to 
take it into account. My wife and I have lived aboard for three 
weeks poking down the Chesapeake, and made a cruise to Florida 
in the middle of the winter without paying much attention to 
(Continued on page 104) 




































“Sara Reid’s” sections show a little deadrise 


















































The Fachman Studio 
**Sea Horse Il’ is a 38-foot De Luxe Matthews cruiser 


COASTAL CRUISING 


A Springtime Passage Through 
500 Miles of Restricted Waters 


By JOSEPHINE F. HAGGARD 





N MARCH, 1944, we found Sea Horse II alongside 
the wharves opposite Potomac Park at 
Washington, D. C.; we arranged to buy her 
subject to transfer from the agent at Mystic, 
Conn.; and my husband and I, with Ernest 
Post, made the run the first week in May. It 
was a springtime cruise through nearly 500 
miles of tightly restricted waters. 

Her previous owner was in the South Seas for the duration 
and after the war he wanted a larger boat. Our situation was 
exactly the opposite. My husband is long past age for military 
service. We had sold our 57-foot cruiser two years before and we 
wanted a smaller boat and one that we could handle without a 
paid hand. Sea Horse II was exactly the boat we had planned on. 
She was a 1941 38-foot Matthews De Luxe with two Kermath 
Sea Mates, all in excellent condition, and with enough gadgets, 
such as photoelectric steering, to keep my husband happy 
adjusting and servicing them. 

Why buy a boat now? Well, why not? We did not expect to 
use even our gasoline quota. After a coat of bottom paint at 
the yard — that was all they would promise us during wartime 
work — we planned to run her up the Connecticut River to 
Essex. We could have a short run on the river if any of the chil- 
dren came home but for the rest of the time we'd be in the slip 
with cool and quiet week-end nights, days spent in painting, 
varnishing, polishing, loafing and watching the dinghy races. 
We would get her all ready for that long awaited vacation and 
a real cruise after the war. Certainly she’ll be older when that 
day comes, but a well cared-for boat doesn’t age much. 

So much for reasons. Most of the cruises one reads of in 
Yacutine have exciting or hazardous episodes that give the old 
‘hand, and the young hopefuls, a pleasant thrill but sometimes 


bring an unwarranted fear to the prospective beginner, par- | 


ticularly to the prospective beginner’s wife, and make her think 
of all the risks of whaling days. 

The trip from Washington to Mystic was, for the attention 
of the would-be boat owner, safer than a ride in a Pullman 
sleeper. The only reason for telling of it here is that there are 
perhaps not many family cruises of this length in wartime with 
almost every mile of the way through areas with the tightest 
military and naval restrictions. If it shows nothing else, it does 
at least give some idea of the magnificent watch the Coast 
Guard keeps — we were searched 15 times in 500 miles and 
were conscious of a vigilant eye on us every mile of the way — 
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and of the consistently cheerful ‘courtesy and helpfulness re- 
ceived from the Coast Guard even in these times when we were 
just a nuisance. 

The cruise started two weeks before we cast off at Washing- 
ton with a long list of equipment and stores, 600 pounds of 
them, which had been shipped by freight. I like my comforts 
afloat and, barring an under way snack at noon, I want as good 
food on board, and as well prepared, as if I were in my own 
home. I enjoy cruising; and lots of other women of the non- 
Viking type would too if their families did not insist that part 
of life in a small boat in any waters is a reversion to pioneer 
days. 

We arrived in Washington on a Thursday morning in rain 
and cold with a northeast wind that had started. the night 
before. Now for the wives of would-be boat owners who have 
risen perhaps too avidly at my insistence on comfort — and for 
the satisfaction of their hardier sons and husbands — let me 
say that weather is in the wife’s part of the boating bargain. 
Count on a snug anchorage at the end of the run, but take the 
weather of the day, good or bad, as it comes. The weather in 
Washington that day at 8:00 a.m. was bad, but bad only in 
that it was unpleasant. 

As was to be expected, the boat was not ready. There had 
been definite promises and there was a limit of five days to our 
trip, after which my husband had to be back at his office. The 
heads were not connected, there was no gas, no water, no ice, 
and dunnage was piled in the cockpit. A morning was spent in 
getting the boat in some sort of running order and a passage 
made through the accumulated stores. Two hours of the after- 
noon were taken up for getting gas, oil and water and making 
last minute adjustments against the face of a bleak, dirty 
wharf in a cold drizzle with visibility so low that it was difficult 
to see the opposite bank of the Washington Channel. 

At 2:00 p.m., according to the log, we were under way at 
six knots through the speed-restricted area. Four miles and we 
were hailed by the Coast Guard. A young officer came aboard 
and made the inspection of papers, Coast Guard identifications 
and the search for cameras, unauthorized radio equipment and 
stowaways. It was then, and only then, that we found our 
papers were made .out wrong, that they called for optimal 
inside or outside cruising to Atlantic City but further on only 
outside, around Montauk instead of up the Sound. We were 
assured that the correction would be made at Cape May or 
Atlantic City. 

Aside from this pleasant chat, the start was not too pro- 
pitious and the more so as it was necessary to steer a compass 
course for many of the buoys, as visibility was not over an 
eighth of a mile. The Coast Guard officer phoned clearance for 
us as far as Port Tobacco River, our intended first night stop. 
The Potomac, viewed through the haze, was not handsome, 
especially as freshets had brought down much floating debris. 
The afternoon was uneventful except for a sudden loss of oil 
pressure in the port engine. Measurement showed the level at 
the danger point and oil in the bilge. The addition of a gallon 
of oil and the tightening of two fittings on the oil line put a stop 
to that difficulty and neither engine needed oil for the next 
450 miles of the trip. At 6:12 p.m., we steered into Port Tobacco 
River and dropped anchor a quarter of a mile off the wharf at 
Chapel Point in nine feet of water. 

The drizzle continued but who cared; the cabin was warm 
and dinner was ready. Contrary to all expectations, the wind 
had shifted to SW; a look at the barometer showed a sharp 
rise. The morrow held hope and there was no worry — then — 
about gas, for we had word that it was available at the fishing 
dock at Mundy Point on the Yeocomico River. 

Friday broke as clear and warm and fine as could be had. 
Visibility was endless in green hills and apple blossoms and 
choppy river. Below the new Potomac River bridge above 
Morgantown, the military activities began: artillery target 
practice to starboard and torpedo practice to port. Shells 
splashed well astern and well ahead of us but the artillery 
officer had good glasses and the boys at the guns took good aim; 
soon we forgot about the black balls of smoke astern and the 
white splashes ahead. 
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At 11:30 we turned nearer to the Virginia side, taking a course 
from the twin spindles on the Yeocomico River and, rounding 
into the south branch, ran into still water and warm, quiet air. 
We ran close to the long fishing shed to which were tied a line 
of Chesapeake fishing boats and an old schooner. We slid up 
to a rough dock with'a gas line running down a hundred yards 
from a general store on higher ground. My husband went in 
search of gas and I made sandwiches for lunch. There was no 
gas but there was abundant courtesy from the owner of the 
fish sheds. He telephoned to all possible stops ahead and re- 
ported that the nearest gas was probably at Webber’s dock up 
the Patuxent River some 40 miles away. He gave us most of 
his noon hour and, by the time we had decided, rather happily, 
to spend the rest of our lives in that lazy out of the world river, 
he found us 40 gallons of gas. We had planned on Annapolis for 
the night and had optimistically speculated on the Sassafras 
River since we were making a hurried trip. But such was the 
influence of the sun and the calm and delightful surroundings 
—and fishing sheds, gaily dressed, chatting Negroes and hard- 
faced but soft-speaking fishermen can make delightful sur- 
roundings —- that we slipped a line to the dock and sat there 
for an hour eating lunch and discussing the fishing situation 
with one of the men who was repairing a skiff alongside the 
dock. 

Then out again into the chop of the Potomac and around 
Point Lookout into the even greater chop of the Chesapeake. 
Two miles south of Point No Point our one exciting episode 
occurred. A great column of white water rose from near the 
lighthouse and a parachute floated wide and white 1,000 feet 
above the bay. It hit the water and disappeared. The throttles 
of Sea Horse II went wide; and an open boat put out from the 
lighthouse with such haste — as we afterwards found out — 
that the Coast Guardsman split open the skin of his forehead 
on the housing of his engine. He had an east and west bearing 
on the parachute; we, a north and south. Our boats met on 
the spot but there was no sign of the ’chute. He told us to 
circle northward and he would circle southward. We did for 
two hours but saw no sign. Our boats then pulled up at the 
lighthouse where his mate was trying to get telephone instruc- 


tions. Neither they nor we knew then —and we still don’t © 


— whether it was a crashed aviator or bombing practice of some 
sort. We kept consoling ourselves that it was the latter as we 
went on at 14 knots for the Patuxent River. 

The lower part of this river was prohibited area and, after 
passing Drum Point, we followed close to the north shore and 
around the southeast point of Solomons Island and so to Web- 
ber’s dock. Before our lines were fast, we were politely ordered 
off by a shore patrol since it was the landing for the boats that 
brought the boys in from the opposite side of the harbor. He 
gave us a berth beside the dock and called up two youthful 

sailors to work us into place. 
"My husband went up the dock to Webber’s store to investi- 
gate the gasoline situation just as a boatful of youngsters in 
blue landed at the end of the dock. True to the Navy, even 
after the few months of training, they stopped and looked at 
our boat and, on invitation, came aboard — through a deck- 
house window by their choice—and tramped in a double 
procession, one going from deckhouse to the crew’s quarters 
forward and the other from there back to the cockpit and onto 
the wharf. The almost unanimous remark was “that is the 
kind I want after this is over.” It spoke volumes for the small 
boat interest being developed in the youngsters in the Navy 
today. A few minutes later, my husband came down the dock 
with a beatific smile and the gas attendant. The tanks were 
filled and also a can for emergency. We had planned to fill it at 
. Washington but the pump there had gone dry before our tanks 
were full. 

A little before dusk we anchored in Back Creek a half-mile 
from the dock, There was peace and quiet and calm such as I 
have never found on land and a complete isolation, with the 
nearest house only 50 yards away. There was to the air that 
soft balminess without the spring fever feeling of spring days. 
I can’t describe it but it is a relaxation in which you can feel 
your blood pressure sliding down to where it should be if it 
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weren’t for cities and people and business and wars. And yet 
you don’t feel too lazy to do the chores. And dinner was no 
chore that night. 

A shower, then breakfast and we were out of the river and 
into the chop of the Chesapeake before 7:00 a.m. A wholly 
uneventful and wholly delightful day with the water becoming 
calmer, the breeze softer and warmer, and the shores greener — 
as we went up the Chesapeake past Baltimore to the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal. After giving the usual information 
to the station tug, wé followed a grimy, rusty, camouflaged 
freighter into the Canal and as far as Shafer’s landing. Here 
were gas, water, fresh vegetables, bread and milk and informa- 
tion and advice with that courtesy which seems always to go 
with dock stores. We followed the Canal to Reedy Point and, 
with the permission of the officers on the engineer’s boat, tied 
up early for the night behind the long line of dolphins intended 
to hold the freighters when the bridge was closed. Long lines 
and springs were out for the expected tide fall and all the fenders 
to ward us off from the creosoted piles. 

Next morning, Sunday, we were under way at 6:45 for a 
fast run with a fair tide down the Delaware. Here, almost 
abreast of the Cape May Canal, we committed our first near 
blunder. We had not been told that there was a station ship to 
which we must report. As we came in line a mile away, we 
wondered for whom the blinker signal was intended. Then we 


(Continued on page 88) 
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The Offshore Patrol has given various types of yacht-sized smoke heads a real testing in all sorts of weather 








FASHIONS IN SMOKE HEADS 


A Good Smoke Head Is a Prime Requisite on Shipboard 


By ELON JESSUP 


put there to induce the coal- or wood-burning stove below 

to draw a little better. To be sure, if you extend the 
chimney high enough above deck, as you probably won’t, the 
draft will pretty well look out for itself. Otherwise, a smoke head 
helps. This isn’t the head’s only purpose. It is also supposed to 
make the inside of the chimney windproof, watertight and spark- 
proof. These are useful aims. Dousings from above are apt to 
wreck the stove, even though they don’t put out the fire. Nor 
do you wish to have flying sparks set fire to the sails. 

All in all, ‘a good smoke head encourages updraft, discourages 
downdrafts, keeps out rain and spray and corners flying sparks. 
Finally, you ho; e it won’t interfere too much with running 
rigging or other ‘se get under your feet. It is also to be hoped 
that it won’t become an everlasting eyesore although, ad- 
mittedly, even the least obtrusive of them is not a thing of 
beauty. Perhaps all this is asking a good deal. ‘There is a varied 


Te SMOKE head topping your Charlie Noble has been 





Left, the Breidert Air-X-Hauster is a patented type: of 
wide usage. Right, a modern innovation is the “Ed Wynn”’ 


collection currently afloat. Fashions change. New creations ap- 
pear as do women’s hats but you also find the hardy perennials. 
The latest thing in smoke heads is just another attempt at doing 
the same old thing a little better. But the results continue to 
cause arguments galore. 

Ask often enough what’s the best type of smoke head and 
you'll probably get a dozen different answers. Maybe you'll 
also get more than one answer if you ask what’s the worst. It was 
something like that with one man I know. He’d been entirely 
satisfied with his smoke head — until he nearly got killed. The 
head was one of the familiar old-timers, the type known variously 
as the ‘Cape Cod,” “tilting” or ‘‘tipping” hood. It’s only a 
piece of sheet metal bent over and loosely riveted or bolted to 
the top of the chimney on, either side. But, unlike other types, 
it requires adjustment. You tilt the hood from horizontal to 
vertical or to varying stages in between, according to the wind. 
My friend,rolled into his bunk for the night with the fire still 
burning. He forgot to change the tilt of the smoke head. It was 


. tilted nearly vertical with the convex outer side facing the wind, 


which would have been all right if the wind hadn’t shifted. Some 
time later, the wind hit the concsve inside surface of the hood 
and swept down the chimney. Fortunately, the sleeper woke up. 
The small, badly ventilated cabin was thick with coal gas and 
steadily getting thicker. He stumbled up for air, vowing never 
again to have any dealings with a tilted hood. 

The moral is that you mustn’t forget to tilt the hood. Re- 
member that and you'll get along pretty well with this particular 
type. Yet the same tilting principle has recently come in for an 
improvement which saves you the trouble. The wind itself runs 
the job. Thus, instead of being permanently attached to either 
side of the chimney top, this sort of head revolves. A metal 
vane soldered to its top sees to that. An iron pin runs vertically 
from the under side of the hood down into the chimney top, 
where it pivots on a cross-bar. The hood has a permanent tilt 
of about 45°, the upper end pointing continuously to leeward, 
the lower end to windward. 

Along the New England coast you rarely see this type though 
it is said to be popular elsewhere. Beyond a doubt, there are 
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fashions in sthoke heads. In New England, the fishing fleet has 
recently been going strong for an entirely different type. This is 
a patented hood, called the “Concordia,” but dubbed by some 
fishermen the “Carrie Nation.” In common with the majority 
of smoke heads it has no moving parts, but it reminds one of a 
misplaced mooring buoy. It has the shape of two truncated 
metal cones placed base to base. 

Here you get into a principle of smoke exhaust and downdraft 
prevention that is a marked departure from the two types of 
hoods so far described. In general, all smoke heads fall into two 
classifieations; the smoke exhaust after reaching the top of the 
chimney is either direct or it is indirect. 

The makeshift “‘shed’’ smoke head you see chiefly ashore but 
also afloat is the best example of direct exhaust. It has value in 
keeping out rain and some of the time it encourages updraft but 
as a preventer of downdraft it is often worse than nothing at all. 
Wind currents hit the deck, bounce up, slip up outside of the 
chimney and presently are snagged by the rim of the hood and 
sent cavorting down the inside of the chimney. Tilting smoke 
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type has long been popular with 


Left, the “Liverpool” 
yachtsmen. Right, another old-timer, the ‘‘Seattle” or ‘‘H”’ 


heads operate upon the same direct exhaust principle, but, owing 
to the tilting feature, these are more generally satisfactory, that 
is, when you have the right tilt. 

Now, for the indirect exhaust. type. In this case the smoke has 
to turn two or more corners before spilling free from the head, 
instead of only one corner as with a direct exhaust. The purpose 
is to prevent downdrafts, keep out water and keep in sparks. 
Can you get all this without at, the same time muffling the heart 
out of an ambitious updraft? 

The methods of doing this are remarkably varied. The some- 
what complicated structure of the ‘‘Concordia”’ head is a case in 
point. Smoke rises to the pointed peak of the conical roof, there 
to somersault and nose dive to the base, on the-way passing the 
edge of a horizontal baffle plate. Then it rises and strikes the 
under side of the plate, whence it streaks to leeward through a 
vent. 

One of the best known of the older, unpatented, types is the 
“Liverpool” head, sometimes called the “Slat Cap.” This is an 
upright affair of two metal cylinders, one inside the other, the 
inner solid and the outer perforated by a series of vertical slots. 
A solid roof covers both, extending slightly down the outer side. 
Smoke rises to the inside of the roof, where it is turned down- 
ward, then exhausts through a lee vent. 

Quite as important, if not even more so, is another unpatented 
hood variously known as the ‘‘Seattle,” “T” or “H”’ head. It is 
not ornamental and perhaps it is more inclined to snag running 
rigging than the smoother faced ‘Slat. Cap.’”’ As a practical 
working proposition in preventing downdrafts, it has few equals. 
An accompanying photo will disclose why. Wind can whistle 
down each of the arms and it can whistle up again but, save for 
exceptional circumstances, it can’t get into the chimney itself. 

Within relatively recent years a type known as the Breidert 
Air-X-Hauster has come into wide usage. Designed to be used 
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Left, the familiar “‘shed” type, keeps the rain out — 
and the smoke in! Right, this is known as a ‘‘Concordia’”’ 


as a ventilator, it is equally effective as a smoke head. There are, 
in addition, patented heads designed by “Porthole Pete” 
Chamberlain and others which have seen thousands of hours of 
satisfactory service afloat. 

The fishermen will tell you that the test of a smoke head is 
not so much in how it works when you light the fire and imme- 
diately thereafter, but how thedraft acts twelve hourslater. They 
will also tell you that, despite a common belief to the contrary, 
a smoke head located to leeward of any high, obstruction such as 
a pilot house will act better than one to windward of it. Wind 
builds up pressure to windward of a house and blows down the 
handiest opening in sight, only too often the chimney. 

Admittedly, no smoke head ever built is foolproof. With 
surrounding conditions unsuitable enough, any smoke head may 
let you down. It tends to do so whenever the air outside the 
chimney and the air inside the chimney show little difference 
in temperature. The greater the difference between these two, 
the better the draft. That’s why a stove pulls more convincingly 
in winter than in summer. 

But chimney height is of prime importance. In this, the Down 
Kast fishing dragger enjoys a marked advantage over the aver- 
age pleasure boat. Many draggers carry their chimneys 10 to 
12 feet above deck level to get the smoke head well above the 
pilot house roof. I’ve seen them even higher. If it weren’t for 
keeping out rain, a good many of these chimneys wouldn’t re- 
quire smoke heads at all. 

A good smoke head goes far to compensate for what you are 
forced to sacrifice by not carrying a chimney to the height where 
it really should be. Admittedly, the fool wind spilled down from 
a sail is not easily kept clear of a chimney below it. Sometimes 
it’s impossible, whatever you do, but the right smoke head 
topping a strategically placed stove and Charlie Noble ought to 
help produce a good draft. 








Left, the low end of the revolving head faces the wind, due 
to the vane. Right, popular with fishermen is the ‘Cape Cod” 
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FIRE-THE SEA’S GREATEST HAZARD 
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Part Il— The Prevention and Control of Fire on Yachts 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


to divide itself into three parts: analysis of the hazards, 
means of prevention and methods of combating fire. 
Let us consider these three headings in order. 

Statistics covering 167 motor boat fires in the decade 1930-40, 
compiled by the National Fire Protection Association, show that 
beyond a doubt the greatest danger comes from careless handling 
or control of gasoline. Carelessness while fueling accounted for 


Q N INTELLIGENT discussion of fire aboard yachts seems 


9.8 per cent of fires or explosions. Gasoline (or its fumes) in the - 


bilge caused 10.2 per cent and 14.3 per cent of the accidents 
were caused by backfires. ‘‘ Miscellaneous gasoline explosions”’ 
was given as the cause of 27.5 per cent of the fires while an addi- 
tional 3 per cent were traced to gasoline stoves. Various minor 
categories of gasoline explosions accounted for 10.7 per cent. It 
is apparent from these figures that 75.5 per cent of all the fires 
investigated were traceable to the presence of gasoline. Ninety 
persons died as the result of these fires and many more were 
severely burned. 

A moment’s considera- 
tion will show that it is 
not gasoline alone’ but 
the combination of the 
liquid with a large meas- 
ure of human careless- 
ness, ignorance or negli- 
gence that is the cause 
of the trouble. Serious 
fires and some fatal ex- 
plosions have been caused 
by carelessness in the use 
of paint remover, turpen- 





these and many other items of equipment which are contained 
in its pamphlet Motorboats that should be read by every boat 


- owner. (Write the Motor Boat Registration Section, USCG, 


42 Broadway, N. Y. City, for a free copy of this pamphlet.) 

It is apparent, therefore, that even though a boat may pass 
inspection under this act there are a number of important 
elements which are not covered but are left to the intelligence 
or integrity of the designer, builder or owner. Certain bureaus 
associated with the insurance companies also have published 
pamphlets containing valuable suggestions for the guidance of 
the boat owner. Principal among these pamphlets are Fire Pro- 
tection for Motor Craft, available upon request from the National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 
Mass., and Fundamental Regulations for the Prevention of Ex- 
plosion and Fire on Motor Boats which may be had gratis from 
the Bureau for the Prevention of Explosion and Fire on Motor 
Boats, 90 West St., New York City. The recommendations 
below are summarized 
from these and other 
sources, but it is sug- 
gested that every inter- 
ested person write for 
and study the pamphlets. 


* * * 


Undern circumstances 
allow one drop of free 
gasoline to get below 
decks. Never allow an 
open flame (match, to- 





tine and cooking gas as 
well as by gasoline, so 
constant caution is the 
watchword. When you 
recall the large number 
of persons who are using 
gasoline aboard boats 
year after year without 
accident, it becomes ap- 
parent that, when acci- 
dents do occur, it is the 
human factor that is to 
blame. This does not nec- 
essarily mean that the 
owner is at fault for he 
- may be the unwitting 
victim of equipment 
which is improperly de- 
signed or installed. 

As the result of a long 
series of fires and explo- 
sions in yachts, and in 





RECOMMENDED SAFETY CONSTRUCTION AND 
INSTALLATIONS 


1. Escape hatch. (Nos. 2, 4,11 and 13 omitted.) 3. One-quart carbon 
tetrachloride extinguisher. 5. Four-pound carbon dioxide extinguisher. 
6. Stove fuel tank arranged to fill from outside. 7. Woodwork around 
stove insulated and protected with sheet metal. 8. Manually operated 
carbon dioxide fire extinguishing system serving the engine compartment. 
9. Flame arrestor on carburetor air intake. 10. Storage battery in ven- 
tilated, lead-lined box, protected to prevent metal object falling on ter- 
minals. 12. Shut-off valve in fuel line near carburetor. 14. Drip pan 
(closed) with drain connection to intake manifold. 15. Ventilating ducts 
running to bilge in each corner of the engine room and connected to cowl 
type ventilators. 16. Two and one-half gallon foam type extinguisher. 
17. Exhaust pipe insulated with asbestos where it passes through a bulk- 
head. 18. Vent pipe leading outboard from gasoline tank. 19. Shut-off 
valve near fuel tank with an extension to the deck for accessible operation. 
20. Fuel tank with baffle plates and having filler pipe extending nearly to 
_ the bottom. 21. Deck fill so arranged that any overflow will drain overboard. 


Iilustrations by courtesy of U. S. Coast Guard 


bacco, lantern) or a spark 
in the engine compart- 
ment. Ventilate the en- 
gine compartment so that 
any fumes which may 
have accumulated there 
will be quickly removed. 

Filler pipes to gasoline 
tanks should lead to the 
deck outside of the cock- 
pit or coamings. Vent 
pipes also should lead 
outside the cockpit at a 
point where there is no 
danger of water getting 
in. Do not use glass 
gauges or petcocks to de- 
termine the contents of 
tanks. Have no petcocks 
or other means for draw- 
ing off gasoline below 
decks. Equip all carbu- 








an effort to reduce the 

human carelessness factor to a minimum, Congress enacted the 
Motor Boat Act of 1940. The new measure currently vests in 
the Motor Boat Registration Section of the United States Coast 
Guard the responsibility for drawing up and enforcing regula- 
tions for the safe operation of power-driven craft. Unfortu- 
nately, so far as fire prevention is concerned, this act does not 
go the whole way as it covers only fire extinguishers, backfire 
traps and ventilation. Such vital matters as the proper design 
and installation of gasoline tanks with their attendant pipe 
connections are not covered by the regulations. The bureau has, 
however, prepared a series of “recommendations” covering 


retors with Underwriters 
Laboratories approved 
flame deflectors (backfire traps). Place all switches and fuses 
outside of the engine room. If, in larger yachts, it is desirable to 
place switches and fuses in the engine room, they should be 
located as far from the engine as possible, not less than four feet 
from the floor, and they should be enclosed. 

Auxiliary equipment such as electric lighting plants should 
have their gasoline filler lines led to the deck in the same manner 
as those to the main tanks, or they should be connected to the 
main tanks. Never fill a gasoline tank below decks, as a half 
pint of gasoline in the bilge may cause an explosion equal to 
that of 5 pounds of dynamite! 
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Every carburetor should be 
fitted with a proper drip pan of 
the enclosed type with a Venturi 
pipe leading from the bottom of 
the pan to the intake manifold of 
the engine. This will keep the pan 
as nearly as-possible free of gasoline 
at all times. Where a carburetor is 
of the upturned horn type, it is 
recommended that a drain pipe 
be led from the lowest point of the 
horn to the drip pan. 

There should be a cut-off valve 
at the tank and another at the 
carburetor. The handle of the valve 
at the tank should be located above 
decks so that it may be reached 
easily. If possible, the valve at the 
carburetor also should have its 
handle above decks. Packless valves 
are safest and there is one which 

_ is listed as standard by the Under- 
writers Laboratories. 

In an effort to confine any pos- 
sible leakage to as small an area as 
possible, it is recommended that 

there be a metal pan extending beneath the entire motor. It is 
well to design this pan so that it is easily accessible for cleaning. 
If there is no bulkhead forward of or abaft the engine room, there 
should be a watertight pa:tial bulkhead extending to the floor 
so that any fuel that might get into the bilge in that compart- 
ment will not be able to run to other parts of the boat. As a 
final precaution against undetected gasoline fumes in the bilge, 
there are devices known as vapor detectors. These units will 
ring a bell if the air in the bilge contains as much as one per cent 
of gasoline vapor, the safe limit being 1.7 per cent. 

It is recommended that tanks be located in separate compart- 
ments above the water line, if possible. If so located, it is con- 
sidered good practice to have them mounted in drain pans to 
catch any possible leakage, the pans to drain overboard. If the 
tank is below the water line the pan should not be installed. An 
excellent precaution is to have your tanks so installed that they 
may be easily inspected. The Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation recommends that, for cruising boats, tanks shall be 
of 18 gauge (U.S. Std.) if of non-corrosive metal; if of iron or 
steel, 14 gauge is recommended. The latter must, of course, be 
galvanized both inside and outside, preferably after they are 
completed. To prevent the formation of sludge, it is important 
that copper tanks be tinned inside after building. The use of 
proper baffle plates, particularly in non-cylindrical tanks, is 
important not only to prevent the fuel from sloshing about but 
also to prevent the tanks from “panting.” 

Since there is a possibility of movement between the gasoline 
tank and the deck filler plate, it is advisable to install a flexible 
connection at this point. As these filler pipes are usually rather 
short, it may be well to have the entire length made of gasoline- 
tight, flexible metal tubing. It is considered good practice to 
have filler pipes extend nearly to the bottom of the tank. 

If repairs to tanks requiring soldering, or the use of heat, are 
hecessary, remove the tank from the boat and either flush it 
out with live steam or fill it with water before working on it. 
Never use any flame near an empty tank. 

Gasoline fuel lines should be of seamless drawn annealed 
copper tubing (or copper or brass pipe). Wall thickness of the 
tubing should be not less than 21 Stubbs gauge (.032”) for 
\{" diameter tube; 20 gauge (.035”) for 34” diameter tube and 
19 gauge (.042”) for 144” diameter tube. Fittings should, of 
‘course, be of non-ferrous metal and should have S.A.E. standard 
flared couplings. Ends of tubes should be flared with standard 
tools and should be annealed before flaring. After joints are 
made up they should be soldered. Tubing should be run so that 
it can be seen without trouble and it should be supported by 
proper clips to prevent vibration. Locate tubing so that there 
will be no danger of its being broken by falling objects or by 








An improperly installed 
tank in an auxiliary, show- 
ing gas fumes escaping into 
the bilge from both filler 
pipe and vent tube 
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being stepped on. To absorb 
engine vibration, and to allow 
for flexibility, it used to be 
recommended that a loop be 
made in the tubing near the- 
carburetor; this is no longer 
regarded as good practice, how- 
ever. Now it is considered ad- 
visable to introduce a short 
piece of flexible tubing, with 
proper fittings, at the carbure- 
tor. 

Between the tank and the 
carburetor there should be a — 
strainer with a bolted or dogged 
lid which opens from the top 
for cleaning screens. It should 
be hung so that its weight is 
not supported by the fuel line, 
and should have a shut-off valve 
on both inlet and outlet sides. 
Never open this strainer while 
the engine is running and never 
allow smoking near it when it is 
open. 

Next to preventing leakage 
of fuel, the most important precaution against fire and explosion 
is proper ventilation of engine and tank compartments and, 
where gas is used for cooking, the galley space as well. Since most 
of the dangerous fumes to be met aboard a yacht are heavier 
than air and therefore sink to the bilges, it is important that 
adequate means of removing them be provided. Ducts from ven- 
tilators, both intake and exhaust, should lead right down into 
the lowest point it is possible to reach. 

The best arrangement is to have two vents at the forward 
corners and two at the after corners of the engine room, the 
former with their cowls facing forward, and the latter facing 
aft. No means of closing the cowls should be provided as the 
danger from water getting below is as nothing compared with 
that from an accumulation of fumes in-the bilge. In the event 
of fire occurring, however, it is a good idea to plug up these 
openings with anything handy to shut off the supply of oxygen. 
Otherwise, never shut the vents. The Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation recommends that the minimum area of 
ducts be equal to two square inches per foot of beam. The above 
will apply also to the galley if gas is used for cooking. Two of 
these vents should be equipped with circulating fans of the 
explosion-proof type and they should be run for at least ten 
minutes before starting and after stopping the motor. 

In small boats, where the installation of such a ventilating 
system is not practicable, a ventilating hole of not less than 36 
square inches in area should be cut in the floor at both the for- 
ward and after ends of the engine space to induce circulation of 
air. Ventilators, ports or hatches should be kept open as much 
as possible (except when fueling) both forward and aft to induce 
a draft. There should be at least two hatches to every compart- 
ment, for escape if necessary. 

Ordinary precautions are all that are necessary so far as ex- 
haust pipes are concerned. Keep them as cool as possible by 
running the cooling water through them. Keep them away from 
wooden parts of the hull. Don’t lay oily waste near them. Be 
sure that the pipe is properly supported to prevent unnecessary 
vibration. If flexibility is necessary, introduce a length of flexible 
metal tubing or a length of properly installed rubber steam hose. 
When an exhaust pipe passes through a watertight bulkhead, 
be sure that the packing around the pipe is non-combustible. 

Electric systems of 32 volts and over should be installed in 
accordance with the rules of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation (see Recommended Practice for Electrical In- 
stallations on Shipboard of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, 33 West 39th Street, New York City). Generators 
and motors should be in dry, accessible and well ventilated 
locations, as high as possible above the floor. Those which are a 
part of the main power plant should be fused at the generators. 











Here the filler pipe runs to the - 
deck and the vent tube leads 
outside the coaming. Note the 
filler pipe leading almost to the 
bottom of the tank 
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A proper installation aboard a 

power boat. The filler pipe leads 

from the deck almost to the tank 

bottom and the vent tube from the 
tank terminates overside 





Switchboards also should 


_ be in dry and well venti- 


lated locations, preferably 
outside the motor compart- 
ment. Each circuit should 
be fused to not more than 
the capacity of the wire 
used. Batteries should be 
set in lead-lined pans and 
located in an accessible and 
well protected spot where 
good circulation of air is 
available. It is safer to have 
them outside the engine 
compartment (under a seat 
in the cockpit, for example) 


as there is always danger of 


an accidental spark caused 
by dropping some tool 
across the terminals. Bat- 
tery terminals should have 
soldered lugs. Wire sizes 
should be in accordance 
with the National Electric 
Code (Chapter 10, Table 1). 
(Also see Bright Lights by 
H. A. Murray, Yacurine, 
February, 1945.) Stranded. 
wire is safer than solid wire 


precaution that is well worth ob- 
serving if one intends to install 
this kind of equipment, is to use 
a gas that has a strong odor as, 
otherwise, it. is impossible to 
detect a leak until the explosion 
occurs. Numerous precaution- 
ary measures are set forth in the 
publications of the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Naviga- 
tion, as well as the National Fire 
Protection Association’s pam- 
phlet covering the use of these 
stoves, and they should be fol- 
lowed to the letter. Pilot lights 


in stoves or other installations . 


aboard ship are considered par- 
ticularly unsafe. Gas cylinders 
should always be carried above 
deck and all sources of flame 
should be extinguished during 
their connection. They should 
be securely fastened and the box 
in which they are carried should 
have vents at both top and 
bottom. 

Having discussed the preven- 
tion of fire, let us consider its 
cure. Aboard boats there are 
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An extremely dangerous instal- 
lation with fumes escaping from 
both filler pipe and vent tube 
directly into the engine room 





as it is less liable to break 
from vibration. Ignition 
cable as supplied by the motor manufacturer is generally satis- 
factory and should not be tampered with. 

As the ship’s stove is likely to be used by inexperienced per- 
sons at times (with all due respect to the regular galley slave), 
it is important that great care be exercised in its selection, 
installation and operation. Types of fuel are rated for safety 
by the B.M.I. & N. in the following order (safest first): elec- 
tricity, coal or wood, canned heat, alcohol, kerosene, gas, gaso- 
line. At this point, it may be well to remark that all the bureaus 
regard gasoline stoves as too risky for use aboard boats. Except 
for large yachts, electricity is not practicable, so it looks as 
though coal or wood (including briquettes) is the safest fuel for 
small to moderate sized boats. Stoves to burn these fuels are 
simple and, if installed in accordance with the specifications in 
the pamphlets of the bureaus, are pretty nearly foolproof. There 
is one danger from stoves of this kind when charcoal is used as 
fuel that should be noted here and that is suffocation by carbon 
monoxide gas. There are cases on record where persons have 
been asphyxiated due to back drafts with hatches and ports 
closed. Proper handling of the stove’s damper and leaving open 
some means of ventilation should obviate this danger. 

Great care should be observed to prevent grease from catching 


fire in open pans or falling on a hot stove, as a number of fatal - 


. fires have started in this way. Stoves should not be overheated 
or the surrounding woodwork may smolder. 

It is considered unwise to use liquid fuel stoves unless they 
are securely fastened down and contained in a drip pan with 
edges at least 34” high. The oven in this type of stove should 
never be below the burners as there is always the possibility 
that a pot will boil over, put out the flame and cause the liquid 
fuel to run down into the flame into the oven, resulting in either 
an explosion or a fire. Note also that the flames of these stoves 
are easily blown out by a strong draft, which also may allow 
the fuel to run over. This type stove requires more careful 
handling than the old reliable coal burner. Under no conditions 
use gasoline as a primer in a liquid stove. 

Handiest of alt boat stoves are those burning gas (either 
liquefied or compressed), but also they are the most dangerous of 
those permitted by the underwriters. With the exception of 
acetylene, methane and coal gas, the vapor from these stoves is 
heavier than air and, if a leak occurs in the system, it will lie in 
the bilge until exhausted by a proper ventilating system, or will 
explode with devastating force if ignited by a chance spark. One 


three generally recognized types of fire extinguishers; those con- 
taining carbon tetrachloride, foam and the carbon. dioxide sys- 
tems. The two former are the well known hand extinguishers 
which hang on bulkheads in convenient spots. The latter is 
generally a permanently. installed system which may be set off 
by pulling a handle or will operate automatically when the 
temperature rises to the danger-point. Carbon dioxide may also 
be had in portable extinguishers. The Motor Boat Act of 1940 
requires that boats under 26 feet long (except outboards) shall 
carry one approved hand fire extinguisher; boats from 26 feet to 
40 feet long shall carry two hand extinguishers unless they are 
equipped with a carbon dioxide system, then one hand extin- 
guisher will pass inspection; vessels from 40 feet to 65 feet long, 
under the regulations, must carry three hand extinguishers or a 
carbon dioxide system and two hand extinguishers. 

If you evér have occasion to fight a fire, try to keep cool and 
remember that there are three elements that must be present to 
support combustion. They are the material which is burning, 
temperature equal to or exceeding the kindling point of the 
material and, lastly, oxygen. You can stop a fire by getting rid 
of the material (throwing overboard a handful of blazing waste, 
for example), by cooling it below the kindling point (throwing 
water on a smoldering cushion), or by shutting off the supply 
of oxygen. The latter is the proper method of combating the 
most serious blazes aboard ship and is the effect produced by 
releasing the contents of any of the three extinguishers described 
above. They give off a liquid which gasifies upon contact with 
the heat and smothers the fire. In this connection, it is well to 
remember that closing all openings which permit air to reach 
the blaze is a great help. If you must open a hatch or door to 
discharge the extinguisher at the blaze, open it as little as pos- 
sible and close it promptly when you have finished. Direct the 
stream toward the base of the blaze. If the fire gets beyond con- 
trol, abandon ship promptly. If at sea, you should have put on 
your life preserver at the first opportunity and have made sure 
that all your party have done the same, so there will be no 
drownings if you have to leave ship. Before reéntering, ventilate 
thoroughly all spaces where extinguishers have been used, as 
the fumes from some extinguishers can be extremely dangerous. 

Finally, keep your boat clean, particularly the bilges. Wash 
them out once or twice a year with a strong solution of washing 
soda, followed by a sluicing with clear water. Keep your limbers 
open. Pump her out regularly if necessary. Always allow lots of 
fresh air to circulate below decks. And remember that a cupful 
of gasoline in the bilge is enough to wreck your boat. 
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NAEETIOAL (2 
“BEST SELLERS” 


Government-lssued Maritime Pub- 


’ lications Are Perennial Favorites 


By CRITCHELL RIMINGTON 


attitude may be toward the wondrous workings of 
Washington, there is no denying that the Government 
Printing Office can take a well-earned bow as one of the world’s 
most. versatile printing establishments. The quantity and 
variety of the books and pamphlets which its presses spew forth 
is astonishing. In numbers they touch the hundreds of thousands 
and in subject matter they range from The Migration Tendencies 
of the Horned Toad to the most recent and confounding version 
of the income tax return. Yachtsmen, whether they know it or 
not (and most of us don’t), owe a special vote of thanks to this 
unique organization, for from it come those publications which, 
in large measure, make possible the safe and calculated move- 
ment of vessels on the navigable waters of the world. Yet, while 
the G.P.O. prints these essential nautical manuals, all credit for 
their creation must go to those agencies which are charged with 
their preparation and publication. These are the Coast & Geo- 
detic Survey, the Navy’s Hydrographic Office, the Naval 
Observatory and the several divisions of the Coast Guard. 
The various types of government publications which are 
issued in behalf of the mariner are legion, but for the yachts- 
man, whose interest is confined to passages on the territorial 
waters of the United States, there are five which, through usage, 
have become perennial nautical “‘best sellers.” These are the 
Coast Pilots, Notice to Mariners, Tide Tables, Current Tables and 
Light Lists. Each of these invaluable manuals is essential and 
basic and the proper and most recent issue of each one (for the 
area in question) should be aboard any craft engaging in cruis- 
ing of even the most elementary kind. 
Few are the skippers who have not turned to the Coast Pilot 
on more occasions than they can remember, but for the tyro 
this seagoing ‘‘ Baedeker” deserves a word of explanation. It is, 
as its name implies, a coastal directory, furnishing to the navi- 
gator information of importance which cannot be shown con- 
veniently on charts and is not readily available elsewhere. The 
information covers a wide variety of subjects, among which are 
descriptions of the coasts and harbors, their dangers and land- 
marks, in addition to directions for coastwise navigation and 
for entering harbors. Circumstantially, such a publication can 
be no more permanent than a telephone book and hence it is 
constantly undergoing exhaustive revision. Whereas new edi- 
tions are issued only at intervals ranging from five to seven 
years, Supplements for each volume are published annually, and 
no Pilot is better than its latest Supplement. Revisions of the 

Pilots are the result of careful surveys by revision parties, yet 
_ preliminary information affecting such revisions often comes 
from many official, semi-official and other sources. Hence it will 
be understood why certain information is entered as fact and 
that which has not been confirmed as “it is reported.” 

History has it that the genesis of today’s Pilots was a sketchily 
written volume prepared and published by one Edmund March 
Blunt early in the 19th century. In 1858 the Coast & Geodetic 
Survey issued the Pacific pilot under the title of A Directory of 
the Pacific Coast as an appendix to the annual report of the Sur- 
vey’s superintendent. Sixteen years later, the Atlantic Coast 
Pilot made its first appearance but it was not until 1894 that it 
had: been revised and expanded to the extent of being both 
comprehensive and dependable. Today the editions of the 


Ds one’s political affiliation and whatever one’s 











U. S. Coast & Geodetic Survey Photo 
Aconverted Navy motor sailer is typical of the small boats used for hy- 
drographic survey work. Here soundings are being taken with a fathom- 
eter as well as with the lead line. Two officers are also taking angles 


Coast Pilots are 12 in number and consist of the following indi- 
vidual volumes: Atlantic Coast (totalling four volumes, each for 
a different section), Gulf Coast, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, Pacific Coast, Alaska (two volumes), Hawaiian Islands 
and the Philippine Islands (two volumes). During 1944, a total 
of 57,000 copies of the various volumes were sold; the one that 
was in the greatest demand was that for the Pacific Coast. One 
does not have to guess why! 

A Coast Pilot generally describes all of the navigable waters 
in the region covered, yet there are special instances where this 
is not done. A case in point is the Inside Route Pilot, and it will 
be good news for all hands to know that the much discussed 
new edition is all but off press. As in the case of the earlier 
editions, this volume is a veritable encyclopaedia of information 
regarding the “inside route” from Norfolk to Key West. An 
indication of its fresh and modern format is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The general plan is to place outlines 
of the charts for use as indexes on left hand pages, and text, 
tables and diagrams on the page opposite. The volume will 
provide information regarding the availablility of supplies, fuel, 
docking facilities, boatyards, current characteristics and other 
local intelligence for each mile of the waterway of the chart 
being used by the skipper. 

The Notice to Mariners might be described as a first cousin, 
once removed, of the Pilots. Issued weekly, and distributed to a 
mailing list consisting of thousands of mariners and others who 
have requested it, it includes important information which 
supersedes, supplements or adds to data previously given in 
either the Pilots, Light Lists, charts or other navigational infor- 
mation. Here, for example, is a sample paragraph: 


(659) CHESAPEAKE BAY—Hampton Roads — 
Lighted buoys discontinued.— Hampton Roads Ob- 
struction Lighted Bell Buoy A and Hampton Roads 
Obstruction Lighted Bell Buoy B have been discontinued. 

(See N. M. 4 (248) of 1942.) 

(N. M. 7, Feb. 17, 1945.) 
(U. 8. Coast Guard, Washington, No. 449 of 1945.) , 
H. O. Chart Anchorage G. 
U.S. Coast Survey Charts 400, 1222, 78. 
U. S. Coast Pilot, Section C, 1937, page 149. 


Although the Notice is published by the Hydrographic Office 
(which is usually concerned with nautical information pertain- 
ing to foreign waters), it “doubles in brass”’ to the extent that it 
gives equal attention to information regarding locations as close 
as Boston Harbor or as distant as Bagabay Island, New Guinea. 
For convenience, the Notice to Mariners is printed on one side of 
the sheet only, so that pertinent sections may be clipped out and 
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pasted in the appropriate Pilot. (And, if you want to get a rise 
out of any Navy man attached to a navigator’s department, ask 
him how he likes keeping the Coast Pilots of the world up to 
date!) 

When the Notice was concerned solely with ‘‘local” waters it 
was published by the Department of Commerce in coéperation 
with the Lighthouse Service and the Coast & Geodetic Survey, 
but, when the Coast Guard took over the lighthouses, it was 
its Aids to Navigation section which supervised its issuance. 
Prior to the war, the Navy also issued a Notice to Mariners of a 
special nature; with the coming of the war, the two publications 
were merged and responsibility for publication was vested with 
the Hydrographic Office. However, just to add an interesting 
note of confusion, 40 per cent of the editorial content is pre- 
pared by the Navy, 50 per cent by the Coast Guard and the 
remainder by the Coast & Geodetic Survey. 

History serves to confirm the fact that man has long recog- 


nized the tide’s rise and fall as a natural phenomenon of major - 


importance, and hydrographers point to a tide table prepared in 
the 13th century as conclusive evidence. The first tables based 
on scientific prediction were published by the British Admiralty 
in 1833 and by the French a few years later. In 1853 came the 
first American tables, which were an extremely elementary 
version of the comprehensive predictions of today. 

Tide tables of American origin, which are issued for the 


seven seas by the Coast & Geodetic Survey, are extraordinary - 


in the strictest sense of the term. At present, the Survey issues 
two editions: one for the Atlantic Ocean and the other for the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. Together they contain full daily 
predictions for 140 reference ports and differences and constants 


A sample text page of the forthcoming “Inside Route Pilot,” which 
will be published by the Coast & Geodetic Survey. Full page out- 
lines of the charts will face the text pages 


PORT ROYAL SOUND TO JOHNSON CREEK Chart 839 


The route of the Intracoastal Waterway from Port 
Royal Sound follows Skull Creek to Calibogue Sound; the 
channel of Calibogue Sound to the mouth of Cooper River; 
through Cooper River, Ramshorn Creek, New River, Walls 
Cut, Wright River, and Fields Cut to Savannah River. The 
route then passes through Elba Island Cut and follows the 
channel through Wilmington River, Skidaway River and 
Narrows, Burnside River and Vernon Riyer; then passes 
through Hell Gate and follows the channel through Ogee- 
chee River, Florida Passage and Bear River to St. Catherines 
Sound. From the mouth of Bear River there are two routes 
across St. Catherines Sound and through connecting pas- 
sages to the mouth of Johnson Creek which leads southward 
into South Newport River and Sapelo Sound. The main 
route is by way of North Newport River and is the deeper 
and shorter; the alternate route leads through Walburg 
Creek and is preferred by small craft and by other vessels 
on an ebb current. 

. From the sea the best way of entering Port Royal 
Sound is from Tybee Roads, and the depth that can be taken 
over the bar at low water is about 10 feet. 

May River is the approach to the village of Bluffton 
about 7 miles above the mouth. A draft of 18 feet can be 
carried to the town at low water by exercising care in a 
changing channel. There is a municipal wharf; gasoline 
and some supplies can be obtained. 


ey g On Haig Point at the confluence of Calibogue Sound and Cooper 
River is an unused light struc- ; Bete : 

f ture onthe high land. The = Pasta AvUimington River, Thunderbolt 
structure is a square tower on 

a dwelling. 


The tides meet in Ramshorn 
Creek and run with consider- 
able strength; the latter part of. 
the ebb flows from the Cooper 
‘River. 

Care is required in New River 
as cross currents may be ex- 
perienced. 


Indicates the passing aaa Sunken logs may be en- 
"maneeiyeeneta omen eet OR countered in Fields -Cut. 
8. Swing: P. Pontoon: 00, Overhead The Savannah River ebbs 


(Onion: Retina, Medwsied —- through the cut. Strong 


cross currents from the 
rivers may be experienced at the ends of the cut. 
For daily predictions of currents in Savannah 
River, see Current Tables, Atlantic Coast. 
Plantation Harbor is the name given to a part 
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‘of.the Wilmington River between the mouth of a fair current. shaped wept _ 
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for 4200 stations. The tables for the Atlantic Ocean contain full 
daily predictions for 63 reference stations and differences and 
constants for about 2400 stations. The tables for the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans contain full daily predictions for 77 reference 
stations and differences and constants for about 1800 stations. 
In 1944, the total sale of the two tide tables was 80,000, the 
Pacific volume being in the greatest demand. 

The companion volumes of the Tide Tables are the Current 
Tables, also prepared by the Coast & Geodetic Survey. The 
Atlantic Coast edition, for example, gives 18 daily predictions 
and data for 900 other locations, while the Pacific edition 
provides 12 daily predictions and data for 500 other places. 
While these cover primarily the waters of the United States and, 
therefore, are of possibly less importance to the overseas navi- 
gator, an indication of their use is to be found in the sales figures 
of the two editions, Atlantic and Pacific, which in 1944 were in 
excess of 50,000 copies. The Survey also published tidal current. 
charts for the following local areas: New York and Boston 
Harbors, San Francisco Bay, Long Island-Block Island Sounds, 
and Narragansett Bay-Nantucket Sound. 

The postwar years give promise of certain radical additions 
in the format of tidal information, as the Coast & Geodetic 
Survey has produced various types of graphic versions of pre- 
dicted tide curves which, while now prepared for military and 
naval use, will probably be available for general use at the war’s 
conclusion. It may be assumed that these diagrams may well be 
the Survey’s potential postwar “best seller.’’ 

In the early years of the 19th century, servicing of the na- 
tion’s lighthouses was in the hands of private contractors, and it 
appears that the earliest American light list (published in 1825) 
was the result of their attempts to create some sort of a semi- 
official tabulation. Shortly before the formation of the Light- 
house Board, came the publication of the first Light List (pub- 


_lished in 1840) in a format which has been retained through the 


years. Today the various lists are five in number, and cover the 
following areas: Atlantic Coast,. Pacific Coast, Great Lakes, 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, and the Intracoastal Waterway. 
They are revised annually and often radically (as every skipper 
who has gone cruising with an outdated edition eventually 
discovers). 

Despite the fact that the distribution of the Light Lists has 
been curtailed as a result of the war, more than 44,000 copies of 
the various editions were distributed during the past year. 
While any comment on the character of. postwar lists is of 
necessity purely speculative, it seems probable that key radar 
and high frequency radio stations will be retained for the bene- 
fit of the mariner, will be rated as standard aids to navigation, 
and will be duly noted in the Light List of the area in question. 

Both the Hydrographic Office and the Naval Observatory 
publish a number of perennials whose annual sales figures 
would. turn a commercial publisher green with envy. The for- 
mer’s American Practical Navigator (Bowditch) sold nearly 
30,000 copies in the past 12 months, while the sale of the Inter- 
national Code of Signals was in excess of 20,000 copies during the 
same period. And, for understandable reasons, the latter’s 
Nautical Almanac hit the jackpot with a one-year distribution 
figure of 117,000 copies. 

So it may be seen that sailormen take their reading matter 
rather seriously. Nor, it should be noted, do they seem to tire of 
reading and rereading the same titles. But by the way, skipper, 
don’t forget to throw out that venerable Light List you have had 
aboard for so long. You’ll discover that a more recent issue will 
come in mighty handy some dark night! 


Complete information and prices regarding the publications 
mentioned herein and for related publications and charts may be 
obtained from either The Coast & Geodetic Survey, The Hydro- 
graphic Office or the U. S. Coast Guard at Washington, D. C’. Both 
the Coast Guard and The Coast & Geodetic Survey have district 
offices in principal cities. Charts are also sold by accredited dealers. 

Charts of the Great Lakes, the New York State Barge Canal, 
Lake Champlain and parts of the St. Lawrence River may be 
purchased from The Lake Survey, Detroit, Mich.; charts of the 
Mississippi River from The Mississippi River Commission, Vicks- 
burg, Miss. - 
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THE MONTH 


50TH ANNIVERSARY OF L.AI.S.Y.R.A. 


p> The America’s Cup races of 1885 and 
1887 accelerated interest in yachting and 
doubtless helped to spur the formation of 
the yacht clubs which commenced to blos- 
som along Long Island Sound during the 
eighties and nineties of the last century. 
And it was only natural that interclub 
racing among these new clubs brought 
complexity and confusion as a result of 
conflicts in dates and differences in racing 
rules and time allowances. 

The history of yachting associations in 
the East had not been encouraging. The 
New England Y.R.A. had had but a short 
life. The New York Y.R.A., formed in 
1889, had operated upon a very restricted 
basis, and represented only the smaller 
clubs of New York Bay and the Hudson 
River. It had nothing in common with the 
larger clubs and so carried little influence 
and was not a satisfactory nucleus around 
which to build a Long Island Sound or- 
ganization. Hell Gate and the East River 
formed a natural barrier beyond which 
the older organizations’ puny influence 
could not be felt, as was witnessed by 
Harlem Yacht Club’s resignation from 
that body in 1894. 

On the other hand, there were logical 
and sensible reasons to account for the 
community of interest among the Sound 
clubs. They represented, by and large, the 
owners of new and different types of 
yachts, mostly cabin sloops and cutters 
which were already racing more or less 
informally in interclub events. In the 
move toward a concerted action to Solve 
the problems which were facing the Sound 
skippers, Frank B. Jones of the Indian 
Harbor Y.C. took the initiative and called 
together the regatta committee chairmen 
of 19 clubs who met at the Arena in Janu- 
ary, 1895. This meeting sensed the need 
for immediate action and paved the way 
for a formal meeting in the spring of that 
year to further a program of coopera- 
tion. 

The Yacht Racing Union (later named 
Association) of Long Island Sound was 
formed on April 15th, 1895, at a meeting 
held in the New York clubhouse of the 


Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C. Representa- 


tives were present from Douglaston, 


Knickerbocker, Horseshoe Harbor, Indian - 


Harbor, Seawanhaka Corinthian, Hugue- 
not, Waterside, Hempstead Harbor, Sea 
Cliff, Larchmont, Huntington, Riverside, 
Yale Corinthian, Pequot Casino Associa- 
tion, New Rochelle, and Harlem yacht 
clubs in addition to The Corinthian Fleet. 
A constitution and a set of general rules 


were adopted and a council of seven mem- - 


bers was elected, with Oliver E. Cromwell 
of Seawanhaka Corinthian as chairman. 
The meeting recommended the immediate 
consideration of a published racing calen- 
dar, measurement and racing rules, time 
allowances, racing signals and. other 
problems that had been contributing 
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Colin Creitz Photo from “Sea” 


‘How does she look aloft, Skipper?” 


to the growing confusion on the Sound. 

The Council began its work without 
delay and a “Circuit of Racing Fixtures,” 
as it was then called, was arranged for the 
1895 season. It formally adopted the Sea- 
wanhaka Rule for measuring racing length, 
defined crew limitations, classified the 
yachts according to length and passed 
upon a uniform sequence and type of 
racing signals. Within the next year the 
program toward uniformity was well 
under way. The Union had defined Corin- 
thianism; common racing and right of way 
rules were accepted, with the Council as 
the court of final appeal; yachts were 
assigned racing numbers, thus eliminating 
the necessity of the owner reporting to 
the clubhouse of the sponsoring club 
before each regatta; and time and rig 
allowances were established. 

By the close of 1896 the increasing pop- 
ularity of well-conducted races called for 


the inclusion of Wednesday as well as 


Saturday events; one gun, rather than 
“time” starts were made mandatory; 
and, except in the case of the larger yachts, 
time allowances within each class were 
discontinued. This latter action encour- 
aged building up to the limit of size in 
any class and was a step toward the forma- 
tion of the one-design classes as we now 


know them. Shifting ballast was also out- 
lawed, thereby sounding the knell of the 
sandbaggers. 

From that first meeting in 1895 stems 
the well-ordered pattern of yacht racing 
on Long Island Sound today. 

Russe J. NAL 


NEW WEST COAST YACHT CLUB 


> One of the newest yachting organiza- 
tions is the recently formed San Luis Rey 
Y.C. of Oceanside, Calif. It was incor- 
porated last fall, and as yet has no club- 
house nor much of a fleet. However, what 
it lacks in physical possessions it more 
than makes up for in the enthusiasm of its 
members, who have banded together to 
create a yachting community where none 
had existed previously. 

As Commodore E. W. Meyer points out, 
there is today no harbor or refuge basin 
for small craft (or large ones) between 
Newport Beach and San Diego, a distance 
of approximately 90 miles. Directly north 
of Oceanside is a naval station, Camp 
Pendleton, and here a basin has been 
dredged and a breakwater constructed. 
It is the hope of the San Luis Rey Y.C. 
that it will obtain the privilege of using 
this harbor at the war’s conclusion and, 
with the help of all interested yachtsmen. 











oak Patersén 


The Grant Park Station of the Chicago Yacht Club 


there create a desirable and much needed 
yachting center. 

It is to be hoped that state and federal 
authorities will extend the codperation 
which this public-spirited project war- 
rants. 


NAVY LEAGUE OF. CANADA 
ADOPTS COMET CLASS 


> The Navy League of- Canada, which 
sponsors the Royal Canadian Sea Cadets, 
decided, with the codperation of the Royal 
Canadian Navy, to teach some of the 
cadets to build boats during the winter 
months. While only a few of the 14,000 
boys in the Corps were able to benefit 
directly from instruction received during 
the construction of the craft, many bene- 
fited indirectly by the fact that the 
boats will be. available for sailing this 
summer. Out of. the 93 Corps operating 
in the various cities and towns throughout 
the Dominion, a number are not. equipped 
with space or facilities for building boats, 
nor with sufficient water surface near 
enough to sail them on if they did build 
them. But the officials of the Navy League 
were pleased by the fact that a sufficient 
number of Corps decided to go ahead with 
the project. 

At a meeting of Navy League officials 
representing Royal Canadian Sea Cadet 
Corps from every Province of Canada, it 
was unanimously decided to adopt the 
Comet as the Navy League’s one-design 
class for the Cadets. Plans were forwarded 
to the several provincial offices of the 
League and ways and means were pro- 
vided to enable as many boats as possible 
to be built. The Comet was chosen after 
she had been tried and proven to be a sea- 
worthy type of craft and fairly easy to 
build. 

During the winter months the Sea 
Cadets drill twice a week. In the summer 
time, they attend camps provided by the 
Navy League and operated by the Royal 
Canadian Navy. There are 11 such camps 
in Canada which were attended by nearly 
10,000 Sea Cadets last summer. The boys 
range in age from 14 to 18 and, while it is 
not at all compulsory for them to join the 
Navy on graduation from the Sea Cadet 
Corps, yet many of them get such a taste 
for nautical matters that they do their 
best to enter that service. 


In 1941 the Sea Cadets numbered only 
2851, but the latest available figures show 
that last autumn there were 14,264 boys 
and 890 officers on the records. From these 
figures it will be evident that the Navy 
League of Canada is helping the war effort 
of the United Nations by giving pre-service 
training to the Sea Cadets of the Domin- 
ion of Canada which fits them to be 
better citizens as well as better sailors, 
soldiers or airmen and helps them learn 
how to look after themselves whether they 
be on the water, on land or in the air. 

R. C. STEVENSON 


INTERNATIONAL STAR CLASS Y.R.A. 


> Results of the sixth world-wide direct 
election of association and district officers 
of the International Star Class Y.R.A. 
are reported as follows: 

Association: President, George W. EI- 
der; first vice president, Harold C. Hal- 
sted; second vice president, C. de Cardenas; 
third vice president, A. I’. Wakefield; 
international secretary, Sampson Smith; 
international treasurer, T. T. Everitt. 

Districts: No. 1 — Secretary, Homer M. 
Clark; ass’t secretary, Joseph C. Smyth; 


No. 2—Secretary, Horace G. Brown; 


ass’t secretary, William H. Crouse; No. 3 
— Secretary, J. B. Cleary; ass’t secretary, 
Douglas Drennan; No. 4— Secretary, 
R. K. Cameron; ass’t secretary, Donald 
Bergman; No. 5—Secretary, W. R. 
Severance, Jr.; ass’t secretary, Robert J. 





YACHTING 


White; No. 6— Secretary, George Par- 
sons; ass’t secretary, C. R..Ross; No. 7 — 
Secretary, Chester Crebbs; ass’t secretary, 
R. T. Symonette; No. 8 — Secretary, H. 
W. B. White; ass’t secretary, C. W. Linne- 
mann; No. 12 — Secretary, Cebern Lee; 
ass’t secretary, C. H. Baker. 


> President Elder’s annual report for 
1944 states that: “In North America, the 
majority of our fleets were much more ac- 
tive than in 1943. In South America, we 
find a new fleet forming at Rio de Janeiro, 
with the old ones as interested as ever. A 
new district has been established in North 
Africa, with two new fleets. From various 
parts of Europe comes word that Star 
racing is being revived, though these are 
scattered and somewhat unofficial reports. 
New fleets are fo be developed in Portu- 
gal, with Lisbon, which has been inactive 
since 1939, being reinstated. Throughout 
Spain, Star racing continues as usual. 
Looking to the west; the two Hawaiian 
Fleets have their boats in the water after a 
lapse of two years and have held a Blue 
Star Event. Stars are once again being 
raced in Australia. While dues have not 
been forthcoming from all of these locali- 
ties, they are reorganizing and will be 
reinstated as soon as regulations permit 
money to be transmitted.” 


CRUISING CLUB ELECTIONS 


> Recently elected officers of The Cruis- 
ing Club of America are: Ernest A. Rat- 
sey, commodore; Thorvald 8. Ross, vice 
commodore; John B. Lord, secretary- 
treasurer; and W. P. Stephens, historian. 
The fleet captain is Frederick Bradley. 


A.P.B.A. ACTIVE 


> Despite curtailment of its racing ac- 
tivities, due to wartime restrictions and 
the absence of hundreds of members serv- 
ing in the armed forces, the American 
Power Boat Association continues to 
function at full strength from its head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. W. J. 
McManus, executive secretary, states 
that the total membership including in- 
dividuals and clubs is 741. 


“Digging out” a victim of last autumn’s Atlantic coast hurricane 
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MOTOR BOATS ON THE INCREASE 


p> Numbered motor boats on the federal 
waters of the United States and its posses- 
sions totaled 376,163 as of September 30th, 
1944, according to recent figures of the 
U.S. Coast Guard. This is the first official 
tabulation of numbered and undocu- 
mented vessels since July 15th, 1942, when 
364,124 craft were reported in 48 customs 
house districts. According to the latest 
figures, 366,744 vessels were listed at the 
end of January, 1944. There was a slight 
drop in February, when 366,698 boats 
were recorded, but from then until Sep- 
tember there was a small but steady rise. 
The monthly totals follow: January, 
366,744; February, 366,698; March, 367,- 
130; April, 368,153; May, 369,846; June, 
371,734; July, 373,526; August, 375,295; 
September, 376,163. 


ERNEST A. BULL 


p> Ernest A. Bull, an outstanding model 
yachtsman and member of the Prospect 
Park Model Yacht Club for the past 35 
years, died suddenly after a heart attack 
on January 25th, 1945. 

He won the Yachting International 
Trophy in 1923 and was also winner of 
many interclub and intersectional model 
races. The design of his model Polka Dot 
and of his fittings were widely used by 
followers of the sport. 

He is survived by his wife Katherine 
and sons Alfred, Reginald and John. 


RAYMOND W. FERRIS 


> Raymond W. Ferris, long a member of 
the Cruising Club of America and a Lt. 
Commander in the USNR, passed away 
at Newport, R.I., on March 2nd. 

Owner of the little Roué-designed 
schooner Malay, Ray Ferris sailed in 
many Bermuda races. In 1928, he finished 
first in Class B and, in 1930, he won the 
event taking the Bermuda Cup and also 
his Class Cup. Malay’s home port was 
Marblehead, out of which port Ray Ferris 
did most of his sailing. 

A veteran of the first World War, he 
reéntered naval service in 1942 and was 
on active duty at the time of his death. 


APOLOGIES 


> The article Bound South in Wartime 
(Yacutine, February, ’45) was, through 
error, credited to J. W. Robson, rather 
than to his son, Ensign Robert K. Rob- 
son, USNR. Apologies to all hands! 


CALENDAR 


May 5-6 — Fish Class Cries (Asa G,. Candler Cup), 
Mobile Y.C., Mobile, Texas. 
ie 2 — Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. Regatta, Dorval, 


July 14 — Port ‘Huron-Mackinac Race, Bayview 
Y.C., Toled 


J 21 — Pointe Claire Y.C. Regatta, Point Claire, 


J 31 — Chicago-Mackinac Race, Chicago Y.C., 
hicago, Ill. 

July 27-29— Lake Michigan District Lightning 
nip, South Haven Y.C., South Haven, 


July 30 — Freeman Cup Race (Rochester, N.Y. to 
amilton, Ont.). 
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Cautious Conrad’s Crew Jumps Ship 


August 1-3 — L.Y.R.A. Regatta, Hamilton, Ont. July 7 — ene to Chicago Race, Chicago Cor- 
August 21-23 — Lake Michigan Junior Champion- inthian Y.C, 
ship Series, South Shore Y.C., Milwaukee, Wis. me 4— Milwaukee Journal Regatta, Milwaukee 
— Th i 
Long Island Sound “Ss Caheas on oe Cup — (R 
(All races subject to Coast Guard Regulations) ae 17 — Nutting Cup Series (S Class), Chicago 


June 3 — Spring Race, Huntington Y.C. August 18—Gehrmann Trophy Series (Tumlaren 
June 8 — Off Soundings Club Invitation Boring Race, : : : , 3 : 
Suusbeel. Caan. to Maskiest Bar, L Class); Special Trophy Series (Luder’s One-Design 


June 23-24— Annual Riverside-Stratford Shoal cae ro Trophy Series (Star Class); all at 


Race, Riverside Y.C. fete i 5 
June 30—July 4— Annual Cruise, Indian Harbor Y.C. Auguet 19 — George Ore Memorial Regatte, Colum 


bia Y.C. 
July 7-8 — Western Sound Series Cruise Race, Bay- as Ce 
side ¥.C. and Douglaston Y.8. is 25 — Chicago to Waukegan Race, Waukegan 
ae | 15 — Middle Distance or A ce Race (Heck- August 31 — Tri-State Race (Chicago to St. Joe), 
er Trophy), Huntington Y.C olumbia Y.C. 
July 22-29 — Race Week, Larchmont Y.C. September 2 — Tri-State Race (St. Joe to Michigan 
August 4-8 — Annual Cruise, American Y.C. City), Chicago Y.C. 
August 11-12 — Cornfield. L.V. Overnight Race, geptember 3—- Tri-State Race (Michigan City to 
City Island Y.C. Chicago), Jackson Park Y.C. 
August 18-19 — Western Sound Series Second Cruise September 16— Coast Guard Auxiliary Regatta 
Race, Bayside Y.C. and Douglaston Y.S. (start and finish off Chicago Harbor). 
a ae Cruise, The Cruising Club September : 23 — Com. Sheldon Clark Regatta, Chi- 
August 20-25 — Star Class World’s Championship, — 
Stamford Y.C. j 
September 1-3 — Distance Race, Stamford Y.C. (Ten- Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. 
tative 


) 
September 2 — Fall Race, Huntington Y.C. (Morning April 22 — 15th Boston Dinghy Club Wg hx ted 
start. Regatta. Charles River Basin. (N.A. of M.I.T. 
September . — Stratford Shoal Race, Seawanhaka April 28— 5th Dual Regatta — Coast Sonak v8. 


Corinthian Y.C. (Hvening start.) Navy. Thames River. (U.S. C. G. Academy B.C.) 

September 7-9 — Lightning Class National Cham- April 29 — 5th Annual I.C.Y.R.A. Eastern Dinghy 

pionship, Riverside Y.C. Championship for st George Owen ony: 
September 8-9 — Western Sound Series Third Cruise Thames River. (U. 8. C. G. Academy B.C 

ace, Bayside Y.C. and Douglaston Y.S. May 6 — 10th Annual Spring me ors Dinghy Re- 

a og 11 — Stratford Shoal Race, New Rochelle gatta for the Lucian Sharpe gy Es rophy 


Seekonk River. (Brown University Y.C.) 


May 12-13 — 5th Annual I.C.Y.R.A. New England 
Narragansett Bay Y.R.A. Dinghy Yamnsionshio for the U. 8. C. G, Academ: 
July 2-8 — Rhode Island Y.C. Annual Regatta. a eee 
July 4 — Edgewood Y.C. Long Distance Race. May 13—5th Annual I.C.Y.R.A, Middle Atlantic 
July 4— Taunton Y.C. Annual Regatta. Dinghy Championship for The America Trophy. 
July 7 — Narragansett Bay Y.A. Annual Regatta. Severn River. (Navy A.A.) 
July 14 — Edgewood Y.C. Annual Regatta. May 13 — 13th Semi-Annual 1.C.Y.R.A. New Eng- ‘ 
July 21 — Coles River Y.C. Annual Regatta. land Associate Member Dinghy a ay 4 for 
July 29 — Cruising Class Race, Conanicut Y.C. LC.Y. — Trophy. Charles River Basin. (N. A. of 
August 4-5 — Newport Y.C. Annual Regatta. M.LT.) 
August 11 — East Greenwich Y.C. Annual Regatta. May 19-20—9th Annual I.C.Y.R.A. National 
August 12 — Warwick C.C. Annual Regatta. Dinghy Championship for the Henry A. Morse 
August 18 — Narragansett Bay P.S. Annual Regatta Trophy. Charles River Basin. (N. A. of M.I.T.) 
hinnmas 35. Basin dics FC. Anaesl Reastta, May 27 a pee ge ew ae a. M.I1.T. 
September 1-9-8 Meceaens Bay YA. Reco (Stars). Thames River. (U. 8. C. G. Academy B.C.) 
September 9— Rhode Island Y.C. Annual Long Massachusetts Bay 
Distance Race. 
Lake Michi Y.A.(O R ‘ Fd ae Route Rote, VC. Come Race. 
une — Boston Y.C. Interclu ace, 
ake Michigan Y.A. (Open Races) July 1 — Savin Hill Y.C, Interclub Race. 

June 29 — Queens Cup Race, South Shore Y.C. July 4— South Boston Y.C. Interclub Race. 


June 29 — Chicago to Saugatuck Race, Jackson Park July 14 — uincy ai Race Week, Squantum Y.C 
Y.C. July 15 — Quincy Y.C. Interelub Race. 
July 1— Saugatuck to Milwaukee Race, Chicago Aug. 4-11 — Marblehead Race Week. 
Cc, Aug. 12 — Pleasant Park Y.C. Interclub Race. 
July 4— Lake mg 3 Y.A. 50th Anniversary Re- Sept. 1-3 — Winthrop Three-Day Regatta. 
gatta, Milwaukee Y.C. Sept. 9 — South Boston Y.C. Chowder Race. 
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The first step after the needed material is on hand and before 
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actual construction can be started is to lay down the lines full 
size. It is not absolutely necessary to lay down the fore and aft 
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lines full size but it will probably be worth while to do so 34. r 
The full size body plan layout is a must. A 30” by 48” drawing 
board will be ideal for this purpose. The offset table gives all 
the necessary dimensions in feet, inches and sixteenths of an ¢ 
inch and these are to the inside of the planking \ 
OFFYET TADLE 
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Nore ALL OIMBNSIONS GIVEN 
TO INSIDE, OF PLAN KING. 
TRANSOM DIMENSIONS 


IN FEET. INCHES AND SIXTEENTHS 
STATIONS SPACED 1G” APART. 


ARE, TO St TACENM FROM FULLSIZE 


LINES, AS LAID DOWN. ANGLES GIVEN ON LINES DRAWING. 
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“C8,” A SMALL UTILITY SAILING PRAM 


W E HAVE Penguins, Snipes, Comets 
and a wide variety of “ Frostbites, ”’ 
all good one-design boats for their size and 
type, but the author has felt a need for a 
good small utility dinghy which may be 
used as a tender, be easily transported on 
the roof of a car and also furnish competi- 
tive sailing with other boats of the same 
class. This was the genesis of the Cub 
Class. 

The pram type was chosen as the author 
feels that this type has large carrying 
capacity for her length, tows excellently 
and is easily built. The Cub is a double 
knuckle type pram 8 feet long with an ex- 
treme beam of 44 inches. Sail area is lim- 
ited to 36 square feet, leaving the choice of 
rig to the owner. The centerboard is of the 
dagger type. 









































By CHESTER A. NEDWIDEK 


The construction plans indicate the size 
of the various members. It is not intended 
to restrict the builder as to the type of 
material but it is intended that a good, 
substantial boat be built. A weight limita- 
tion will be put on the hulls to prevent any 
freak or unwholesome construction. For 
instance, a good waterproof plywood may 
be substituted in many instances, such as 
for planking, thwart, rudder and center- 
board. Oak has been specified for the 
frames, keel plank, chines and transoms. 
While a little heavier than many other 
woods, it has good holding power for fas- 
tenings, where it is of great importance to 
have it. 

The first step after the needed material 
is on hand and before actual construction 
can be started (a complete bill of material 
is given at the end of the article) is to lay 
down. the lines full size. It is not abso- 
lutely necessary to lay down the fore and 
aft lines full size, but it will probably be 
worth while since all the bevels for the 
frames can be lifted off, thus obviating 
cutting the bevels on the frames after they 
are set up. The full size body plan layout 
is a must. A 30” by 48” drawing board 
will be ideal to lay out the body plan on. 
Cover this with building paper or heavy 


drawing paper. The offset table gives all 
the necessary dimensions in feet, inches 
and sixteenths of an inch and these are to 
the inside of the planking. 

Draw in the base line close to the lower 
edge of the drawing board; then, about in 
the middle, erect a line perpendicular to 
the base; this will be the center line. Now 
you are ready to use the offset table to lay 
down the body plan full size. Take Station 
1 as a starter. The offset table gives a 
height of 1-7-6 for the sheer above the 
base line. This means that this point is one 
foot, seven and six-sixteenths inches up 
from the base line. Mark this spot. Now 
you can get the width, which is 1-4-13, or 
one foot four and _ thirteen-sixteenths 
inches out from the center line. These two 
dimensions located this point. Next locate 
the first knuckle, 1-1-4 up from the base 
line and 1-3-4 out from the center line. 
Join the two spots with a straight line. 
The second knuckle or chine is 0-7-14 
above the base line and 0-10-6 out from 
the center line. You can now join the 
point of the first knuckle with that of the 
second. The keel height at the center line 
is 0-6-12 above the base line. By joining 
the keel point with that of the point of the 
second knuckle you will have drawn full 


3 
Below, construction plans. Both marconi and wishbone rigs are indicated in the plan at left 
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Larry Kean Photos 


The fore and aft set-up pieces and the cross 
spalls are still in place. If plywood planking 
is used, the seam battens may be omitted; for 
the regular type of planking, the seam batten 
method will make a tighter and stronger hull 





Above, nearly completed. Below, the entire 
bottom can be planked as soon as the lower 
side planks have been fitted. Knees should be 
fitted at each transom, forming a rigid corner 
between keel and transom, but the stern knee 
may be left out until the skeg is fitted 


‘size a complete half séction of Station 1. 


Both sides can be laid out-if desired. to 
obtain a full body plan. 

By following the procedure outlined for 
all of the stations, drawing the forward 
stations on the right hand side of the 
center line and the after stations of the 
left hand side, you will have reproduced, 
full size, the body plan as shown on the 
lines. It is not absolutely necessary to lay 
out the sheer plan and half-breadth plan 
full size but, for one attempting to build 
his first boat, it will be of great assistance 
to do so. For this job you should have a 
good flat surface to work on, at least ten 
feet long and five feet wide. A good wood 
floor is desirable—an attic floor, for 
instance. Don’t think of using the living 
room, as you will get the very devil from 
your wife or mother, as the case may be. 
I say this because to draw the fore and 
aft curves it is necessary to use a batten 
made of pine about 34” by 14” in section 
and about 10’ long. After you have spotted 
in the points, the batten is bradded down 
in place so that the edge of the batten 
away from you passes through the point 
on each station; then the line can be 
drawn in. Lay out the stations carefully 
so that they are perpendicular to the base 
line and center line; otherwise some diffi- 
culties may be encountered. Later, on 
the body plan and the sheer plan, draw 
in the set-up base line. This line is 15” up 
from the regular base line on the lines 
and it is just what its title implies, the 
construction base line from which the 
boat will be set up. 

Templates should be made for the side 
frames (take them from the full size draw- 
ing of the body plan) and get out a tem- 
plate for the bottom frames as indicated 
on the detail drawing. These templates 
can be laid on the frame stock and marked 
in heavy pencil to be sawn out. Allow 
enough for the bevels. The bevels for the 
frames can be taken off the full size sheer 
plan and half-breadth plan. Note that for 
the forward frames the station line is on 
the after side of the side frames and on 
the forward side for the after frames. The 
outside of these frames may be cut right 
on the line, leaving wood on the inside of 
the frame for the inside bevel. For the 
bottom frames, the condition is just the 
reverse, wood must be left on the outside 
for the bevel and the inside of the frame 
may be cut to the line. The bevel for the 
side frames is obtained by laying a car- 
penter’s bevel square on the half breadth 
plan at the station desired. For the upper 
half of the side frame, use the sheer line 
for the bevel angle; for the lower half of 
the side frame, use the first knuckle line. 
The bevel for the bottom frames may be 
obtained from the sheer plan and the keel 
line at each station. 

Assemble each frame. The corner of the 
side frame and the bottom frame may be 
fastened with screws or bolts as desired 
but, before fastening, apply waterproof 
glue at these joints. See that the fasten- 
ings will be well clear of the notch to be 
cut for the chine. When assembling the 
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frames, be careful to see that they match 
the body. plan; mark on the side frames 
the set-up base line, then brad or clamp 
in place the cross spall with its upper edge 
on the set-up line. On the cross spall and 
the bottom frame, mark the center line. 
The bow and stern transoms are to be 
shaped next. The bevels and angles for 
these may be lifted from the full size lines. 
Allow enough wood on the transoms for 
the bevels on them; the bevel is quite ex- 
treme, especially on the bow transom. 
With all of this done, we are now ready 
for the setting up. 

Build two horses, similar to that shown 
on the detail titled “‘ Building set up.”’ Get 
two lengths of two by fours, each about 8 
feet long. Cut the angle on each end for 
the bow and stern transom angles to the 
inside of the transom. These two by fours 
are indicated on the lines by dotted lines. 
Cleats should be fastened to their ends for 
use in clamping the transoms' in place. 
The station lines or points should be 
spotted on each two by four, in their 
proper places relative to the transoms. 
Two other short lengths of two by fours 
are to be used as spreaders, locate one 
about at Station 1 and the other at Sta- 
tion 5. The spacing or distance apart of 
the longitudinal two by fours is to be 15”. 
The spreaders should be fastened to the 
horses and then the whole unit plumbed 
up, both fore and aft and athwartships. 

Now place all the frames and transoms 
in position. A nail should be driven into 
each spreader at the center line mark, and 
a chalk line stretched between the two. 
(This will give you a further check when 
plumbing each frame with a plumb bob.) 
The center line of the keel, the cross spall 
and the chalk line must line up to have the 
frame in the correct position transversely. 
The frames must also be square to the 
center line. For the fore and aft plumb- 
ness, a level should be used. The transoms 
may be clamped at their respective angles 
and heights, assuming, of course, that 
you have not neglected to spot the set-up 
base line and also the center line on the 
inside face of the transoms. When the 
frames and transoms are set up, cut a 
flat 2’ wide on the bottom frames and 
transoms to take the keel plank. The bevel 
of the flat is to be kept the same as it is 
for the bottom. The keel plank should be 
shaped now. This is to be about 8’ long, 
3” wide and 5%” thick, to be rabbeted for 
14" on each side to take the bottom plank, 
the depth of the rabbet to suit the thick- 
ness of the planking used. It should be 
noted that the rabbet is reversed from the 
usual keel rabbet in that it is backed up 
on the outside face of the planking instead 
of the inside face. (See detail drawing.) 
This was done to provide a smooth surface 
inside the hull so that no water pockets 
are formed. 

It should not be necessary to describe 
the method of cutting a rabbet. If one has 
a small circular saw, the task is quite 
simple. If not, it will have to be done with 
a hand rabbet plane. Clamp the keel in 

(Continued on page 96) 
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The sail plan is tall 

and narrow, permit- 

ting a permanent 
backstay 
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traveller to trip the unwary nor is there 
any other fitting to tear sails or break toes. 
Alongside the cabin house, the waterways 
are unusually wide for so small a boat and, 
while this necessarily restricts somewhat 
the available room below decks, it has 
been accomplished without interfering too 
much with sitting room in the cabin. The 
roomy cockpit is self-bailing and, owing to 
its width, offers unusual leg room for the 
skipper and his crew. 

Below decks she is extremely simple, as 
one would expect in a boat of these 
dimensions. Under the companion steps 
the drawings show a 5 hp. Lauson motor 
while to port is a good galley, complete 
with sink, two-burner alcohol stove, dish 
racks, counters and lockers. 
An ice chest of generous 
proportions is located to 
starboard of the companion 
ladder. Its door opens for- 
ward, as it should, so that 
its contents will not spew 
out on the cabin floor when 
on the starboard tack. The 
cabin floor, incidentally, is 
one of the widest that this 
writer has observed in so 
small a boat, one of the ad- 
vantages of giving her good 
beam. Adequate tanks for 
gas and water are under the 
transoms. 





HE LATEST addition to Donald 
Abbott’s fleet of stock boats is a 
deceptive craft for, at first glance, she 
appears much larger than, in fact, she is. 
Only 27’ 6” over all, the beautiful propor- 
tions of the boat and the clever way in 
which Philip L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, 
has kept down the apparent height of the 
house, at the same time providing comfort- 
able sitting headroom below decks, be- 
speaks the hand of a master craftsman. 
An inspection of tke drawings discloses 
that the forward deck of the new boat is 
remarkably free of obstructions, the hatch 
having been placed as far aft as possible 
to allow a maximum of room for the feet 
of the man who goes forward to handle 
the light sails or ground tackle. There is no 


The first impression is one of unusual foot room 
for a boat of this size. Her light displacement 
should make for an excellent turn of speed 





Sleeping accommodations 
for three are provided on 
transom berths in the cabin; 
one to port and two to starboard. These 
berths are all 27” wide at the head and 





A 27-FOOT 6-INCH SLOOP BY RHODES 


are long enough for a full sized man. Just 
to port of the mast there is a diminutive 
bureau and under the raised, forward, star- 
board berth is a large drawer. Forward 
of a partial bulkhead on the port hand 
is the toilet, behind which there are a 
couple of lockers. In this compartment 
there is 4’ 6’ headroom. There are nu- 
merous reasons why the placing of the 
forward hatch on the main deck is to be 
recommended in a boat of this size and 
type, not the least of which is the con- 
venience it offers for the storing of ground 
tackle. It permits easy access to the ample 
fore peak, which provides room to store 
all of the boat’s cruising gear and light 
sails. Hence the placing of this hatch on 
the cabin top, a practice often followed to 
minimize the possibility of a “green ’un”’ 
getting below, would be balanced by the 
other advantages mentioned above. 

The boat’s appendage, which resembles 
the keel of a Star, is similar to those that 
Mr. Rhodes has designed for several of his 
recent small boats, including one for his 
own use. It makes for a boat of light dis- 
placement and rather small wetted sur- 
face, which should result in a better than 
average turn of speed. To the latter, her 
modern sail plan, calling for a large genoa, 
should also contribute. The permanent 
backstay and consequent absence of run- 
ning backstays will appeal to most sailors. 

The general dimensions of the new boat 
are: length over all, 27’ 6’’; length water 
line, 22’ 6’’; beam, 8’ 6’’; draft, 4’ 6’. Sail 
area is 370 square feet. 


She has sleeping accommodations for three 
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~ By THOMAS C. GILLMER, Lt. Cmdr., USNR 


ie THIS wonderful promised land, this 
Utopia now known as “the postwar 
world,’’ we find it easy to dream of heli- 
copters alighting in one’s front yard, of 
plastic automobiles with transparent tops 
and microscopic motors, and of refrigera- 
tors and other kitchen units which will 
cook, wash, freeze and all but digest one’s 
food. It is a world where utilitarian design 
has been applied to an accelerated scien- 
tific world and where economic distribution 
will have, supposedly, reached the ultimate. 

But what will the postwar boat be 
like in this streamlined world? In 
the first place, let’s be calm. New ma- 
terials must be tried and tested. New 
designs will take four or five years to 
crystallize. It is also important to realize 
that boatbuilding is not as young as is the 
automotive or the aircraft industry, and 
hence is conservative in its reception to 
new ideas. However, in these years of am- 


(This design received an Honorable Mention in 
Yacuttna’s “Design Idea Contest.’’) 
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phibious warfare much has been learned 
and, while no radical changes should be 
looked for in hull design, improvements 
may be expected in constructional methods 
and techniques. And, although the’ avail- 
ability and somewhat wider variety of 
structural materials may change the ex- 
ternal picture slightly, the fact remains 
that a boat’s appearance will always be 
governed by the natural conditions for 
which she is designed. 

Generally speaking, the design charac- 
teristics of a boat are dictated by the na- 
ture of her probable use. Hence those 
design details which neither add to nor 
detract from her sea-going ability, sailing 
qualities or interior comfort are, in the 
main, nothing more than temporary fads. 
Such trends come and go according to the 
ideas of the moment. Hence this design 
is a compromise between time-tested fun- 
damentals and some of those new develop- 
ments which seem destined to achieve 
common acceptance. 
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It was with this thought in mind that I 
designed .my own postwar boat, the prin- 
cipal dimensions of which are: length 
over all, 33’; length on the water line, 
27’ 9”; beam, 9’ 8”; draft, 4’ 1014’; sail 
area, 590 square feet. Her displacement 
_will be approximately 8200 lbs. The power 
plant will be a Universal four. 

The so-called “doghouse” is only slightly 
camouflaged in profile. What industrial 
designers might call styling has been 
effected in the construction of the cabin. 
Carrying the sides to the extreme beam, 
while at the same time tumbling them 
home sharply, modifies the external pres- 
_ence of the doghouse as viewed from all 
directions. But such purpose was only 
secondary in the designer’s mind, as in- 
ternal accommodation and livability were 
his primary consideration. It is a choice 
influenced by the desire for ease of motion 
and alittle freedom from thenasty bump on 
the back of the head while transom sitting. 

Theconstructionis nolessstrong and the 
unhampered deck space speaks loudly for 
itself. The cabin beams are adequately 
kneed with laminated oak. In this 33’ 
cutter, headroom exists where it is most 
appreciated, i.e., in the galley and working 
space under the “doghouse.” (This is the 
finest excuse for the doghouse’s existence.) 

Adjacent to the galley, on the star- 
board side, a feature has been worked in 
that has not been enjoyed frequently in 
small auxiliaries, yet is fairly common in 
power cruisers. This is a Pullman seat, a 
berth combination which is handy for 
dining, lounging and chart work and 
makes up into a full length double berth. 
A handy transom seat opposite the toilet 
room makes an additional spot that may 
seem wasted space. But it is enjoyable to 
relax in a location where most cruisers are 
crammed to the point of discomfort with 
utility. If the boat is to be used on long 
cruises or for calling at spots where shore 
clothes are demanded, this may be utilized 





33’ over all, 27' 9” on the 
water line, and with a sail 
area of 590 square feet, 
this postwar cutter has a 
pleasing profile and an effi- 
cient accommodation plan 
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as a hanging locker. However, this space 
ean better be allotted to food. There is 
provided a decent sized ice box, which 
should be insulated all around, including 
the outboard side, with one of the nu- 
merous glass compositions. Two single 
berths in the stateroom forward complete 
accommodations for four. 

In construction, there is much to be 
said for laminated strength members. 
Accordingly, it is specified that the keel, 
stem, and sternpost be laminated in white 
oak. This fabrication provides a lighter 
timber of equal strength when made up, 
eliminates much heavy work, and allows 
a measure of prefabrication. The frames 
are also to be laminated, as are the deck 
beams, knees and cabin roof beams. The 
designer could not resist the added touch 
of a curved transom, so it might be ad- 
visable that this be laminated or, if 
facilities are available, molded. The sur- 
face is large and for ordinary methods in 
boat carpentry a well kneed, built-up job 
is required. The slight difference in cost, 
however, will be a small factor. 

The hull will be planked with Philippine 
mahogany. 


The rig is that which has in our time 
loosely come to be known as a cutter. It is 
about as simple and as well balanced a rig 
as a cruising skipper can desire, at the 
same time giving the boat ample drive. 
To one who appreciates aerodynamic 
qualities along with the traditional charm 
of a well set sail, a further enhancement 
is the loose-footed main as well as the 
staysail. Both are to be mitre cut. While 
the mast is lofty, the boat will not be too 
tender. The rigging is of stainless steel. 

In all this, there seems to be no new 
boat. Just one that may be built a little 
better, lighter and stronger, because of the 
availability of some new materials and 
improved technique; one that costs a 
little less — and thereby is a little more 
available — because of the elimination of 
a few difficult.and heavy jobs, combined 
with a rather simple hull design; and, 
because of accumulated ideas from some 
cruising men, one that may be a little 
more comfortable; and, finally, one that 
is just as much boat, and therefore just 
‘as satisfying and heart-warming to look 
upon, as all boats that have lovingly been 
dreamed up for centuries past. 
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Her cabin and her 
modern rig are well 
proportioned 




















A 22-FOOT STOCK UTILITY RUNABOUT BY GLENN E. FURNESS 
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The disappearing, auto type top and raking windshield offer the assurance of a dry passage 
The top is entirely invisible when not in use 


HE 22’ stock utility runabout whose 

plans are shown here is an exceedingly 
attractive little boat and is of a type that 
is justly popular, not to say indispensable, 
for persons living on lakes and rivers, 
where travel by water is frequently more 
handy than by road. On sounds, bays and 
harbors, too, there is a definite place for 
this type craft for the man who likes to go 
fishing, as a yacht tender (you will note 
that she is equipped with hoisting rings) 
or for just plain knocking about. 

Designed by Glenn E. Furness for 
Hutchinson’s Boat Works, of Alexandria 
Bay, New York, her general dimensions 
are: length over all, 22’ 1”; length on the 
water line, 21’; beam 7’; draft (hull only) 
1034”. Freeboard at the bow is 34” and at 
the stern is 24”. The design of this hull 
is a compromise between a round and a 
V-bottom and it rides level at speed with 
no tendency to pound, regardless of the 
condition of the sea. 

Construction is high grade throughout, 
the hull being built on a new system of 
waterproof plywood web frames combined 
with steam bent frames. She has lap- 
strake planking of Mexican mahogany 
which is finished bright. The deck and trim, 


of the same wood, are finished like a piece 
of fine furniture. Hardware will be of the 
finest design and of chrome plated bronze. 

An attractive and practical feature of 
the new boat is the neat folding top which 
is entirely invisible when not in use yet is 
available instantly when required. When 
the top is up, the forward cockpit is so well 
protected by its sloping, streamlined wind- 
shield and side flaps of plate glass that 
passengers should be able to ride with no 
danger of getting wet from either spray 
or rain. 

Under a box in the cockpit there is a 


Chrysler “Ace” which delivers up to 78 
horse power at 3200 revolutions per min- 
ute and drives the boat at a fast clip. 
The motor box is sound-insulated so that, 
with a smooth running engine, she should 
be a quiet boat in operation. So that the 
engine compartment will be readily ac- 
cessible for inspection and service, the 
floor boards in the way of the motor are 
made from sheets of Weldwood, covered 
with corrugated rubber, and are easily 
removable. 

Across the after end of the large cockpit 
is a wide seat that would accommodate 
four persons in a pinch. For comfort, 
this seat is equipped with Airfoam cush- 
ions upholstered with leather. 

As soon as conditions will permit, 
Hutchinson’s Boat Works is planning to 
go into production on this boat (and 
others) and will offer her as a stock model. 

Hutchinson’s postwar fleet includes a 
40’ sedan cruiser and a 26’ fisherman in 
addition to a 26’ utility runabout which is 
a larger edition of the 22-footer described 
above. The builders will also feature a 22’ 
round bottom lapstrake utility boat. 


Ample room for a large party is provided in the cockpit. The motor is under the box amidships 
and at 3200 revolutions per minute drives the boat at a fast clip 
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Her sweet sheer line and the discreet use of streamlining give this handsome yacht all the earmarks of speed, even when at anchor 


A. FAST DIESEL YACHT FOR OFFSHORE CRUISING 


1B geraesices by Frederick C. Geiger, 
of Yacht Sales and Service, Inc., 
Philadelphia, before he went into the 
naval service, this handsome yacht is to be 
built as soon as conditions permit for a 
prominent eastern yachtsman. The own- 
er’s requirements called for a comfortable, 
seagoing cruising yacht which would be 
able to keep going in rough water and 
would lend herself to occasional deep sea 
fishing expeditions. In meeting these speci- 
fications, the designer has turned out a 
hull quite similar to the successful Alcy 
which he designed for Howard Perkins, of 
Wilmington, Del., whose plans appeared 
in the March, 1941, issue of YAacHTING. 
Alcy made an extended cruise through the 
Bahamas before the Coast Guard took her. 

General dimensions of the new yacht 
are: length over all, 63’; beam, 15’; and 
draft, 4’. The accommodation plan shows 
two comfortable double staterooms, each 
with ample locker and bureau space, and 
also a roomy passageway berth. There are 
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two toilet rooms in the owner’s quarters, 
one with a shower. In the deckhouse are 
sleeping accommodations for an additional 
guest on an extension settee. ; 
Forward of the sleeping quarters is a 
chart room and office which runs the 
width of the ship and is equipped with a 
large chart table, a radio telephone, radio 
direction finder and a radio receiving set. 
A desk is also included in the equipment. 
Forward of this room is the engine space 
and above the engines is the deckhouse. 
The latter is fitted for comfortable dining 
for a party of six. The galley, which is the 
full width of the boat, is forward of the 
deckhouse and down four steps. It is well 
equipped and has a particularly large ice 
chest. The crew’s quarters are in the fore- 
castle and provide space for two men. 
Power will be supplied by two diesel 
engines of 350 horse power fitted with 
reduction gears and capable of driving the 
yacht at a speed of about 18 miles per 
hour. Forced ventilation and hot water 


heating are features of the yacht’s equip- 
ment that will assure year ’round comfort. 

Construction will, of course, be of the 
best. Planking will be of 134’ mahogany 
over white oak frames, sided 134” and 
molded 2’’. These frames will be on 10” 
centers. Floor timbers will also be of white 
oak. Both the main and the raised decks 
will be of teak and the exterior trim, in- 
cluding the deckhouse and the cabin 
trunk, will be of Mexican mahogany. The 
interior of the deckhouse is to be paneled 
in walnut, which should make it a hand- 
some and attractive cabin. All hull fasten- 
ings will be of Everdur bronze and the hull 
will be divided into four compartments by 
watertight bulkheads. 

All controls will lead to the flying bridge 
which is extremely roomy and so located 
that a clear view may be had in every 
direction. This will be particularly appre- 
ciated for fishing as close codérdination 
with the helmsman is absolutely neces- 
sary to success in that sport. 
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Comfortable accommodations for five in the owner’s party are provided, with room for an unexpected guest inthe deckhouse 
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“Missing the boat—" 





Most of us are “missing the boat” today in the literal, not 
the figurative sense of the phrase. Missing it because we 
miss the long pleasure-full hours afloat, its free and unre- 
stricted use with gas available in every harbor, in whatever 
quantity needed. 


But each and every one of us are directly or indirectly 
involved in winning the war, and therefore have neither 
the time nor the inclination for boating purely for pleasure. 


The time will come, however, when your boat and mine 
will once more be a source of healthful relaxation for us, 


DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION” 
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our families and friends. Better boats, better engines, better 
performance, greater security and dependability irrespec- 
tive of weather conditions are in the offing, in a world at 
peace again. ‘ 


Champion Spark Plugs, then as now will be a vital source 
of the best in engine performance, economy and depend- 
ability. So until that day let’s not “miss the boat” by neg- 
lecting those multitudinous little things which each and 
every one of us can and must contribute to speed the day 
of Victory. Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





PARK PLUGS 


“For Every Marine Engine’ 
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To Remove Paint From 
Canvas Decks 


> Now that the covers are coming off 
and thought is being given to this sum- 
mer’s paint job, the suggestion sent in by 
L. M. Harvey, of Arlington, Va., may 
help to solve one of your most perplexing 
problems. Anyone who has tried to re- 
move paint from an old and cracked can- 
vas deck by the usual method of applying 


paint remover and then patiently pushing ° 


a putty knife will appreciate this one. 





Removing Paint from Canvas Decks 
by the Harvey Method 


(Of all things not to be recommended is the 
use of a blowtorch on a canvas-covered 
deck or cabin top.) My correspondent 
says: ‘I feel inclined to save some yachts- 
men, and.a few boat.yards, a lot of hard 
work and grief in removing hard, cracked 
paint from canvas-covered decks and 
cabin tops. Take an old electric flat iron 
and, when it is medium hot, move it 
slowly over the surface to be cleaned. As 
the paint is heated, all the old coats, no 
matter how hard, will soften enough so 
that a wide putty knife following the iron 
will remove the paint in sheets, without 
any danger to the canvas. 

“T have cleaned the ehtire cabin top of 
a 40-foot schooner in less than two hours, 
and the canvas came out just as clean 
and smooth as new. This method elimi- 
nates the necessity of soaking the canvas 
with paint remover which will ruin the 
glue beneath it and will also cause the new 
paint to dry badly unless all traces of re- 
mover are cleaned off before repainting.” 

Except for the danger of your wife 
catching you with her electric iron — and 
in these times that is indeed a danger — 
this method of paint removing seems to be 
about perfect. If you do not happen to 
have an old iron that is no longer used for 
pressing clothes and you want to try this 
scheme, it might work to interpose a piece 
of old cotton sheeting between the iron 
and the canvas. This suggestion is really 
one for the book. 


To Keep Those Topsides Clean 


> What would the world do without 
those lazy fellows who are always figuring 
out ways to get out of unnecessary work? 
It’s a fearsome thing to think about. 
Praise be for the loafer who got tired of 
pulling an oar and spread the skin of a 
cow to the Mediterranean breezes, for he 
gave us sailing! 

Well, my old pal Hank Meneeley is 
lazy, too, and he would rather spend half 
a day figuring out ways to avoid a nasty 
job than put in a half hour doing it (smart 
lad). One of the jobs that he liked less 
than most was that of keeping the topsides 
of his little bucket clean. You know how 
it is; no matter how much a fellow hates 
work he will, if he really loves his boat, 


spend untold hours keeping her shipshape. 


And Hank is no exception to this rule. So, 
one day, after a particularly trying spell 
of weather, when the rain had washed all 
the dirt in the Connecticut Valley through 
the scuppers and down the white topsides 
of his boat, Hank really put on his think- 
ing cap, and here is the result. 

He got hold of a piece of an old inner 
tube and cut it into small patches that 
were the same width as his scuppers and 
long enough to lap over the edge of the 
deck (perhaps 44’’) and extend out over 
the topsides so the water running through 


Piece of Inner Tube 
set flush with deck 





Meneely Pattern 
Scupper Guard 


the scuppers would clear the latter. It was 
necessary, of course, to cut a shallow cove 
in the edge of the covering board so that 
the rubber would lie flush with the deck. 
The tab should be set in wet paint or 
marine glue and held in place with a row 
of copper tacks. 
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Garden Hose 
Standard Fire Hose 





Float Fender for Hingham. 
Y¥.C., Designed by R.C.Low 


A Fender for a Club Float 


> From R. Cutler Low, of Hingham, 
Mass., who has contributed a number of 
worth-while suggestions to this page, 
comes the description of a fender that he 
worked out for the float at his club. It 
consists of a length of old garden hose 
which acts as a core and is covered with a 
piece of used standard fire hose. The latter 
may usually be procured from the chief of 
your local fire department for the asking. 
It is important that the garden hose rest 
against the outer edge of the float and not 
upon its top, otherwise, when the launch 
comes alongside the fender would be 
largely ineffective. 

Says Mr. Low: “This is a sketch of a 
brainstorm I tried out last summer on the 
float of the Hingham Y.C. The inner hose 
is held in place by the outer one which is 
doubled lightly against it. Temporary 
fastenings are used to hold it in place while 
you are working along.” 


To Preserve Your Sails From 
Dampness 


> Now that sails are so difficult, not to 
say impossible, to buy, it behooves us all 
to give thought to making them last as 
long as possible. A suggestion received 
from R. 8. Danforth, of Berkeley, Calif., 
seems, therefore, to be particularly appro- 
priate at this time. Mr. Danforth told me 
that he had his sails washed and treated 
with du Pont’s new “ Aridex”’ last spring 
and that they looked almost like new and 
appear good for several more seasons. 
Great care should be taken that no acids 
are used in the washing as this will surely 
rot the duck and the stitching. I have 
washed sails and running rigging with 
“QOxydol” for a number of years, with 
satisfactory results. This season I intend 
to follow Mr. Danforth’s advice and apply 
“ Aridex”’ as well. 
Ham DE FonraINE 
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“Fliers are not Expendable” 
— says our Navy 


OWN at sea! No fun at best, but it makes a world of 
difference to a flier’s morale to know that, if it happens, 
every effort will be made to save him! 


He knows that new and amazingly efficient rescue equipment is 

ready to be swiftly flown to him. Recently perfected air-sea rescue 

" techniques include shipwreck kits for one and for many men. 

Most complete of Navy rescue assemblies is AR-10. Designed 

for release from a bomber’s bay, this “train” of five buoyant 

packages, linked together with a floating line, provides cofn- 
plete survival equipment for ten men. 


/ A rescue job for the AR-10 assem- 2 The pilot has dropped the train on 
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3 As boat package is opened, inflation 
automatically begins, while survivors 
cling to lines. Any of the packages 
will support an injured or exhausted 
man, who can be quickly drawn to raft. 


bly! Dye marks in the ocean lead 
this searching Navy “Avenger” to a 
shipwrecked crew. Out of the bomb 
bay goes the 240-yard train of packages. 


A sea anchor is thrown out while 
boat is readied for voyage. Other 
packages are hauled in — an outboard 
motor, fuel, and two shipwreck kits 
containing every needed survival aid. 


the upwind side of the swimmers so 
that entire assembly floats to survivors. 
The first package opened is the one 
containing the large rubber lifeboat. 


5 The outboard is mounted. Ample 
fuel is provided to swiftly power a 
good distance from enemy coast. Then 
motor can be bred replaced with 
a collapsible rudder for use with sail. 


6 The powerful Evinrude “Lightfour” is started and “the good 

ship AR-10” is underway, rigged and equipped for a lengthy 
voyage. Building motors for this and many other Navy and 
Army requirements is Evinrude’s assignment today. An in- 
tensive engineering program constantly seeks ways to make 
these war motors finer . . . and still finer. Which is added as- 
surance that the peacetime Evinrudes to follow will be worth 
waiting for! EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


EVINRUDE 


FO UTBOARD MOTORS 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS — AND HOLD THEM! 








8. I hope to have: A « 
builder Pt “WOM designed and built by » profesicaal 
A “sock” boat designed and built 


A boat which I shall bu by Professional builders 


Avwaed boo 7. 
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> I talked with a yachtsman recently who is neither too old to 
accept new ideas nor too young to have contempt for old ones; 
his considered forecast is that yachting in the future, in the post- 
war world, is going to be delightful, without doubt — but too 
damned easy. 

This chap, who is now a two-striper in the Army Transport 
Service and has made God knows how many perilous voyages 
across the grim Atlantic, has sailed a boat since he was eight. He 
is a thorough sailor —I mean the kind that doesn’t dodge a 
dead beat to windward by turning on the auxiliary. He likes a 
bit of roughing it and that’s why he thinks yachting in the post- 
war period will perhaps be too soft and pleasant to develop those 
qualities in its adherents which have become tradition: courage, 
resourcefulness, patience and good nature are among them. 

His explanation of his viewpoint is that, for one thing, there 
are going to be too many gadgets available to the well-heeled 
yachtsman after the war. Progress is swell, he thinks, but when 
you regard sailing as a sport it simply isn’t that when you 
mitigate its legitimate hardships, rob it of its fascinating 
uncertainties. 

So this fella, come peace, is set on getting himself a rugged 
yawl of conservative design. She will be able to go anywhere and 
he will be able to take her — but in the old-fashioned way, 
which he considers is best for having fun afloat. 

I must. say I’m inclined to agree with the bloke though I’ve 


reached the age when I appreciate a lot of comfort with my 
cruising. 


> Richard F. Weber thinks the “cruising companion” of the 
postwar yachting era is going to be quite as important as the 
boat, and his specifications: call for “‘a streamlined model 
(Powers?) with golden-brown hair. The quiet serenity of a peace- 
ful anchorage would delight her and she would be equally 
thrilled by a raildown beat to windward in a deep sea chop. 

“Her greatest desire would be to live afloat and she would be a 
natural at the culinary art. She would have a talent for music as 
well as native hulas; she would swim beautifully and prefer a 
sarong to an evening frock. The fine points of sailing would in- 
trigue her and she would strive to be the best helmsman ever. 

“Far horizons would lure her and she would never feel like 
turning back. She would be loyal and tolerant. Such a model, I 
believe, would make the ideal, postwar ‘cruising companion.’ As 
for over all dimensions and choice of accessories, they may be 
had in any range and combination. 

“*T have found mine,’ concludes Mr. Weber, ‘to specifica- 
tions. Have you?’” 

Well; personally, I haven’t — but it might be a good idea to 
start shopping around... . 


> There certainly are a lot of gals in circulation these days who 
are beautiful sailors even if they’re not beautiful, and there are a 
good few who combine both virtues. 

Consolation for a father who has daughters instead of sons is 
that he can — and does, if he’s a yachtsman — bring them up in 
boats. 


> The future of yachting looks as bright as some of the designs 
for the yachts of the future. 


> The desire to sing (even under entirely sober circumstances) 
is instinctive with the sailor whether he’s a Corinthian or a pro. 
. . . T recall one troubled voyage to Bermuda in Les Howarth’s 
late little Wanderer. We had had head winds for days and thick 
fog. Finally we got a leading breeze and it cleared off gloriously 
and everybody cheered up on the instant. Plute Goodwin got out 
his trusty “‘accordeen”’ (comparable to Land Ford’s) and, led by 
Les, we gave forth with “Fare You Well, Australia’s Daugh- 
ters” and ‘Rolling Home” and a lot of others. And it added up, 
I suppose, to a sort of hymn of thanksgiving for our deliverance. 
TELLTALE 











ALLEN H. GARDNER, Pres. 
Colonial Radio Corporation 


BERNARD WAHLE, Pres. 
National Trailways Bus System 


These Men in Industry... | 
2 : \ ae  Malicrattere Rede 
&-Z in Current Conversion | oy 


These, and many other industrial leaders, anticipate im- 
provements in their postwar equipment which will require 
current conversion. Vibrator Power Supplies lead the field 
in current conversion because of their efficiency, versatility, 
ease of maintenance, and flexibility in size and weight. 


Specializing in design and production, Electronic Laboratories, the 
world’s largest manufacturer of Vibrator Power Supplies, has pio- 
neered and perfected many exclusive developments such as multiple 


< A dj " COLONEL JOHN CASEY, Mgr. 
input and output, constant output voltage systems, and heavy dut te. wg s 4 


Chicago Municipal Airport 
units with capacities up to 1000 watts. 


rever current must be changed in voltage, frequency or 
| + pecially DC to AC, for which there is an ever increas- 
mand—consider an E-L Vibrator Power Supply first. 

Le your current conversion 


W. A. PATTERSON, Pres. 
United Air Lines 


JOHN E. McCARTHY, Pres. 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company 


J. F. MacENULTY, Pres. 
Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. 
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\ Good for 12 months 
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The New TRUMPY 55-ft. Diesel Cruiser witx stack EXHAUST 








JOHN TRUMPY @ SONS, INC. 


FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
GLOUCESTER CIrTy, N. J. 
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ONLY THE SEA CAN GIVE 
THE ANSWERS 


“PROGRESS is a continuous performance . . . in 
seafaring as in every other art. But there are 
times when it appears to be breaking out of its 
accustomed trudge into a spirited gallop. 
“New materials and aero-dynamic streamlin- 
ing are dazzling innovations... from which 
much that is good will evolve. But the answers 
will be found at sea, not alone in the laboratory. 
“Thus far, the copper alloys remain, as in the 


AusZowon : 


BUY WAR BONDS... Buy All You Can. 








Fred Bradley 


PHIL RHODES, N. A. 


in charge of design work for Cox and Stevens. 
Among Mr. Rhodes many distinctions is that of 
being the first designer to specify Everdur fasten- 
ings...ina yacht built years ago in Nova Scotia 
for Casey Baldwin, pioneer flyer. 











45201 


days of the Phoenicians, the dependable seago- 
ing metals... Everdur* for fastenings ... Tobin 


Bronze* for shafts.” “1a a 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


. Keep All You Buy! 


eniiiilliin & Copper Alloys 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY-— General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company—In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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Will iid i th d, GALLANT (ex-Mary Rose), and 


Wit famous yachts for charter by the week dur- 
ing the summer of 1945. 

Form your own group, or we will assist you in 
forming one. Because of the War, we cannot sell 


you boats, but you need not go “landlubber” this 
summer. 


For illustrated folder, write to: 


CAMDEN CRUISES 
Camden Shipbuilding & Marine Railway Co. 


CAMDEN, MAINE 
New York Office Tel: Circle 5-8370 
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WATERFRONT NEWS 


A RUGGED WEEK- END _— 


> Made of a heavy grade of 
dark brown duck and lined vy. ith 
double faced white buckram, ‘his 
bag has a stiff bottom protec ‘ed 
by six brass gliders. Handles ind 
trim are of elk leather and ‘wo 
elk leather straps on each <ide 
provide additional strength. There 
is a strong ring at each end of the 
bag into which a carrying strap 
may be snapped. A buckram par- 
tition divides the bag into two 
- large pockets and there ‘is a 
a a smaller pocket for stationery, 
stamps, etc. Equipped with a 
rugged zipper and a leather name tag, this extremely light bag 
will be found practicable for week-end trips and short cruises. Its 
dimensions are: 15” high, 17’’ wide and 6” thick at the bottom. 
Priced at $6.54 including Federal tax. Made and for sale by 
L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport, Me. This firm publishes a catalogue 
which will be mailed upon request. 


MOLDED WASHERS, GASKETS AND SEALS 


> Molded Compar, a resin de- 
rivative, is capable of any num- 
ber of variations which give the 
exact degree of flexibility, elas- 
ticity and abrasion resistance re- 
quired for each application. 
Compar parts have a service life 
from 5 to 250 times that of rub- 
ber and are resistant to organic 
solvents, abrasion and flexing. 
Specially compounded and engineered for each application, 
- Compar washers, seals, diaphragms and gaskets are made by 
Resistoflex Corp., Belleville, N. J. . 








STAINLESS STEEL HOSE CLAMPS 


> New all-stainless steel Aero- 
Seal hose clamps, designed for 
service where conditions require 
__ highest corrosion resistance, are 
-now in production by the Air- 
craft Standard Parts Co., 1727 
19th Ave., Rockford, Il. 
Several distinctive features . 
have been incorporated in the: 
new clamps. Although lighter and thinner, the stainless steel 
bands have greater strength and flexibility than carbon steel 
and have the advantage of being made entirely of rust resistant 
material. A new mechanically interlocked-saddle permits elimi- 
nation of welds at that vital point. These features give added 
durability and holding power to the new model. 
All the basic qualities of ‘‘ Aero-Seal” design are included in 
the new stainless steel clamps. They have a smooth and power- 
ful worm gear drive, compact holding, wide range, long take-up, 
’ uniform pressure, no distortion of thin-wall tubing, and ability to 
hold high pressures. 


THE SPARTON WATERPROOF HORN 


> The powerful mechanism of 
this Sparton horn produces a 
penetrating tone of approxi- 
mately 120 decibels. Designed 
for heavy duty use, the new horn, 
which will be available i in 6-, 12- 

and 24-volt capacity, is 654 gr 
high; 514” wide; weight 334 tbs. 
The Sparks-Withington Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. ‘ BEACHCOMBER” 
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SLAVE UNIT AT ENGINE 
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KNOW your R. P.M. Exactly at ALL TIMES under ALL CONDITIONS 


Acceptance of ADEL */SOdraulic remote control systems for control 
of twin engines from 3 stations in 104’ and 85’ Rescue Boats of 11th 
Air Forces is announced after test runs providing ample opportunity 
to demonstrate accuracy. All temperature changes encountered 
were met with absolute synchronization of all master and slave units. 
*!SOdraulic controls are accurate under laboratory tests from —65°F 
to +160°F. with either master or slave or entire system at either ex- 
treme. They maintain complete freedom from drift with no fluctua- 
tion, no tendency to creep or crawl under extremes of temperature 
and vibration. For catalog and complete information, address Marine 
Division, Department D-400, ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP., 
Burbank California. *Trade Mark 


Features: Fiexisitity OF INSTALLATION—master, slave and equalizer may 
be mounted in any position, at any elevation. Hydraulic lines readily routed around 
obstacles, thru watertight bulkheads. SELF-CONTAINED — no outside source of 
power required. ACCURACY of control simplifies problems of maneuvering and nav- 
igation. MAXIMUM FUEL ECONOMY with minimum engine wear thru attainment 
of OPTIMUM ENGINE PERFORMANCE. Coordinated control from several stations. 


Full control “feel” and perfect synchronization regardless of temperature, vibration. 


Look to ADEL for products of Design Simplicity and DEPENDABILITY 


f eS | 


Trade Mark 


ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. + BURBANK, CALIF. «> HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Offices: 1411 Fourth Ave., Seattle 1, Wash.; 421 Mutual Home Building, Dayton 2, Ohio; 

802 Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Mich.; 303 Wareham Building, Hagerstown, Md.; 

914 Lexington Building, Baltimore 1, Md.; 353 International Building, New York 20, N.Y. 
In Canada: Railway and Power. Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


Copyright 1945 * Adel Precision Products Corp. 
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now | famous Commonweal 
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contribution to the w 
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& whole ory: ‘of the Rovsal Conadian Air Force has not yet 
is a stirring story of men with energy and im- 

dr i up and carried out an enterprise that 

ame he pride of the Empire—a mass-training operation 
known as the British Gomecoivareatth Air Training Plan. 


rting with the extremely small organization existing in 

e dark days of 1940, The R.C.A.F. handled with signal 

ccess a tremendous expansion in personnel and facilities. 

ung pilot-candidates came to Canada from Australia, from 

England, from New Zealand, to write a brilliant chapter in 
‘current history. oa 


r its far-flung operations, patrol boats and supply vessels 
ere needed. Many of these were powered with Graymarine 
gines, both gasoline and Diesel. It was the sort of job for 

ch Gray's standard models were adapted, and the kind 


gnr can always be depended upon. 
“ We're proud to be with you, R.C.A.F.! 


Free Catalog on Request 


These same engines which the Army and Navy 
are using—over eleven million horsepower to date 
are now available for essential civilian needs. Gray 
Dealers have full information on shipping schedules. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 
_.DETROIT, ZONE 7, MICHIGAN 
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DEALERS ... 
BOAT BUILDERS... 


Are you on Gray's Mail- 
ing List? Interesting and 
informative news bulletin 
mailings start this month. 





DEKTRED 


The non-slip, protective covering 
for decks, roofs, cockpits and other 
Spaces where firm footing is helpful 








Trowel or spray DEKTRED to a thickness 
of only 1/32 to1/16inch. The fluid sets toa tough 
film that adheres like all-get-out to wood, steel or 
canvas. 


Trapped in the film are many fine particles which 
provide a non-slip surface—just the right amount 
of grip without being so rough as to be unsightly. 
Surface is actually more non-slip when wet than 
when dry. 


eRESISTS OIL AND COMMON CHEMICALS 


Not affected by grease, oil, mild acids, alkalies, sun- 
light or salt water. 


eSTAYS PUT IN. HEAT AND COLD 


No change in wide temperature variation from minus 
40 to plus 160 degrees F. 


eEASILY APPLIED 


No uncommon skill is needed for either troweling 
or spraying. Drying time is from 2 to 8 hours, de- 
pending on conditions. 


- ©NOT A PAINT 


DEKTRED is tough. It is meant to be walked on. 
It is put down in a manner that produces a strong 
bond to the material under it. Its purpose is to 
combine safety with a mmpronring, continuous, 
protective covering. 


ASK YOUR DEALER—:« he cannot supply you im- 


mediately, have him write for literature and samples. 


*DEKTRED is a trade-mark of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The prod- 
se was ~ ogee ge or exposed decks and interior spaces of combat and 


— and many thousands of gallons have been used in both 
pans and large areas. Re m owners and operators of small 
boats show how custal DEKTRED is. 


. : ® WD 
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SELBY, BATTERSBY & COMPANY 
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ILS POWER SQUADRONS 





SPECIAL SQUADRON COURSES 


> Members of the USPS are jealous of the reputation estab- 
lished by members and certificate holders that Squadron: boats, 
when boarded for government inspection, are rarely found want- 
ing in any particular. 

One of the objects of the USPS is to “establish a high stand- 
ard of skill in the handling of yachts.” To this end, the Squad- 
rons provide theoretical and practical instruction in special 
courses in motor mechanics, seamanship, signaling and weather 
forecasting. These courses are designed to develop the actual 
skill of the student and to instruct him in modern methods as 
well as to familiarize him with the principles underlying proper 
boat handling. 

Each course consists in part of a series of lectures and lecture 
demonstrations, presented by instructors who are usually but 
not always USPS members. The lecturer endeavors to give the 
student an understanding of cause as well as knowledge of effect; 
actual episodes are recounted whenever possible to illustrate 
important points. The Squadron instructors are issued fairly 
detailed lecture outlines by the National Course Committees to 
assist them in their work. The student is encouraged to develop 
his judgment by solving problems involving specific situations; 
he usually is required to state the reasons underlying his 
solation. 

The war has greatly curtailed practice cruises which, in times 
of peace, are required before certification of the student. On 
these cruises the students stand watch and handle the boat un- 
der the supervision of their instructors. But it is often amazing 
what an enterprising instructor can do, even under war condi- 
tions. The Squadron at Annapolis took its 1944 seamanship 
class on a three-day cruise, “borrowing” officers from the 
Academy to help make seamen out of landlubbers. 

Upon satisfactory completion of the work of the course and 
upon passing a final examination, the student is awarded a 
Certificate of Proficiency. He is likely to deserve it, too. 

The motor mechanics course covers the construction, operat- 
ing principles, maintenance and repair of marine gasoline and 
diesel engines and their auxiliaries. Since a major purpose is to 
make the boat owner reasonably self-reliant afloat, trouble 
shooting occupies a substantial place in the work. Safety meas- 
ures are also emphasized. There are approximately ten classroom 
sessions topped off with a trouble shooting’ cruise. 

The seamanship course covers both sail and power boats, 
equal treatment being accorded each. Boat construction, equip- 
ment and maintenance are discussed. Actual work with rope and 
marlinespike, with canvas and needle, is emphasized. The 
actions ‘and reactions of propeller and rudder, of sail and hull are 
analyzed. Handling under adverse conditions, as in heavy 
weather or confined quarters, is discussed in detail. The twelfth 
lesson considers the duties and responsibilities of the skipper and 
the activities of the guest on board. This is followed by a cruise. 

The signaling course is designed to familiarize the student 
with the several communications systems available to yachts- 
men and to develop his skill in visual signaling. The writer 
recalls a grand progressive bridge game arranged by blinker 


_ among the boats of the fleet. 


The weather course trains members in observing and inter- 
preting weather information and signs so they can prepare their 
own local forecasts. Its purpose is to make the student weather- 
wise, able to read a weather map and the sky, able to understand 
and account for weather developments. Approximately twelve 
class sessions are held, with frequent preparation of local fore- 
casts from information and equipment useful by yachtsmen. 
‘The forecasts are checked against the weather as it develops. 

Cuas. L. Prrzs, Jr., N 
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sourH const FZ Mae ALBATROSS 


All the sterling qualities that made the ALBA- 
TROSS the most versatile performer in the small 
boat fleet yesterday will be included in her post- 
war construction, plus many new features of 
hardware and finish. Modern production meth- 
ods will assure you of more boat per dollar 
than ever before. 


RACE BOAT 





If you are a racing skipper, you will find that the 
efficient rig, sleek, racy lines, and beautifully formed 
underbody of the ALBATROSS all contribute toward 
cup-defender performance. Adjustable gear equip- 
ment and jib and genoa snubbing winches make for 
ease of operation by a small crew. The genoa and 
spinnaker are easy to handle, and add'to the “racing 
machine” feel that these fine, able craft give their 
enthusiastic owners. One of America’s most active 
class organizations assures the ALBATROSS owner of 
keen, year ‘round competition. 


DAY SAILER 





If you are not a racing skipper, or, when you take 
the family out for a Sunday sail, you will find the 
Postwar ALBATROSS the perfect day sailer. Seven 
adults can be carried in comfort without interfering 
with the operation of this able craft. The deep keel, 
outside ballast, and splendidly proportioned design, 
make this a dry, safe boat. No need to worry when 
the children are out sailing alone. The ALBATROSS 
is non-capsizable. 


The Postwar ALBATROSS will be offered complete 
with all equipment...her beauty, finish, sterling 
performance and low maintenance costs will make 
her a joy to own. 


% WRITE US for complete details and specifi- 
cations on the Postwar ALBATROSS, and for 
information on SOUTH COAST’S Cost-Free 

vite Wats Priority Plan for post-war purchase. 
22/8" x 159" 
Sail area 





Designed by 
Dimensions: 
x 5/10” x 3/10". se 
18 $q- ft, Displace om 
oe \bs. Shipping weig 
2200 \bs- 
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YACHT AND SHIPBUILDERS 
NEWPORT HARBOR, CALIFORNIA 
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When You Need 
Holding Power 








Northill Anchors 


It’s holding power...NOT WEIGHT 
*__that counts in an anchor. The modern 
Northill anchor is based on a scientific 
design that cuts weight as much as 85% 
—yet boosts holding power up to 60 to 1. 


With a NORTHILL you need no winch to 
handle your ground tackle. For instance: 
the Northill Utility model #20R that does 
the same job as a 400 lb. Stockless or a 
225 Kedge weighs but 47 pounds! There 
are other Northill marine developments 
ready to be marketed when peace comes 
and they, too, will bear the mark 


ps designed by 


Northill 





SUBSIDIARY OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








FREE! at Ship Chandlers and Marine Supply Dealers. 
‘‘The Anchoring Handbook'' is a complete and authori- 
tative guide-book on anchoring problems and techniques. 
Twenty-eight fully illustrated pages, it tells how to figure 
holding power . . . how to choose anchorage. Gives merits 
B of rope vs. chain, plus scores of other tips for safer 
anchoring. Ask for your free copy today. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


SEA LANGUAGE COMES ASHORE by Joanna Carver 
Colcord. (Cornell Maritime Press, New York. $2.25.) One need 
not be a student of semantics (nor even on the staff. of a nautic:! 
publication) to find a place on his bookshelf for this one-volume 
encyclopedia of sea terms. To the yachtsman, who has inevits- 
bly made the traditional language of the sea a part of his ship- 
board vocabulary, Sea Language Comes Ashore will come as a 
treasure chest of nautical terminology. 

In Sea Language Comes Ashore, Joanna Carver Colcord, her- 
self a descendant of five generations of seafarers and a sister of 
the distinguished nautical writer, Lincoln Colcord, gathers 
together for the first time the sea terms which have made a place 
for themselves in shore speech by their pungency, aptness and 
humor. The origins of many words and terms are traced and the 
author speculates on the probable relationships among expres- 
sions which go back beyond the delving of etymologists. 

Yachtsman could do no better than “‘to come alongside and 
take aholt’’ of this fine little book for every sailorman. 

C.R. 


CLOUDS, WEATHER AND FLIGHT by Thomas C. Gillmer 
and H. Erich Nietsch. (D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., New 
York, $3.75.) Here is a clear and informal discussion of the many 
factors which influence weather conditions. While this volume 
was written with the problems of the flyer primarily in view, it 
explains the phenomena affecting local weather so lucidly that. 
it is of equal interest to the sailor. 

In the preface the authors explain that “meteorology,” the 
science of the earth’s atmosphere, must not be confused with 
“weather,” the general condition of the atmosphere at a given 


. time and place, taking into consideration wind, moisture, clouds 


and climatic conditions. The former is a highly technical subject 
and is strictly for professionals, but from this science it is possible 
to select a body of information of great value to the layman who. 
is interested in a real understanding of what causes our weather. 
The book is a careful selection of deductions from meteorological 
science that lead to a better understanding of local weather 
conditions. 

Included in the chapter headings are Clouds, Temperature, 
Atmospheric Circulation, Air Masses, Fronts and Weather Maps 
and How to Read Them. The book is profusely illustrated with 
photographs, drawings and charts which supplement the text. 
and are particularly valuable to the uninitiated. A glossary of 
meteorological terms and an Appendix, which is well filled 
with supplementary data, add materially to the usefulness of 
the book. This volume is recommended to those sailors who are 
not quite sure about what causes local weather conditions. 

. W. H. veF. 


AMERICAN MARINE DIESEL ENGINES by Louis R. Ford. 
(Diesel Publications, Inc., New York. $2.25.) During recent. 
months the magazines Motorship and Diesel Power have pub- 
lished an unusually lucid series of articles on the design, opera- 
tion and construction of representative types of marine diesel 
engines of American manufacture. This compact and valuable 
book includes all of these articles, and has been published as a 
result of the demand for just such a reference book. There are 
numerous photographs and cross-sectional drawings. 
C. R. 


DIVING, CUTTING AND WELDING IN UNDERWATER 
SALVAGE OPERATIONS by Frank E. Thompson, Jr. (Cor- . 
nell Maritime Press, New York. $2.00.) Another Cornell how- 
to-do book by a man who not only does the work he writes 
about but also knows how to give a great deal of information 
on the subject in a few words. The first half of the book is taken 
up with a description of diving equipment and operations; deep- 
sea and shallow water diving procedures; accident prevention 
and what to do in emergencies. 

The author then takes up the underwater work of the diver — 
a separate chapter being given to each of various methods of cut- 
ting and welding. 

The: book is well illustrated and the glossary of terms and 
index add much to its usefulness and value. E. F. 
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NOW FOR THE (276 VIEW! 


YOUR POST-WAR APPETITE hasn't been forgotten in designing the Richardson. 
Your Cruiser of Tomorrow will be outfitted with a trim galley unit like that shown 
above. You'll be able to whip up many a hearty meal on the handy two-burner 
stove—the icebox will hold plenty of bottled goods, too. 


The galley unit is just one of the modern, interior fittings of your post-war 
Dinner’s over and the galley is closed 
for the day. Notice the disappearance of the 
built-in dish rack—the sleek modern lines cf choose the set-up that best fits your needs. Write for complete preliminary 
the cabinets. Here’s just another detail that RY: 
makes the Richardson worth waiting for. specifications. 


Richardson. Its compact, modern and interchangeable units will enable you to 


We have a few copies of the Richardson Owners’ Manual” available for skippers of Richardson-built craft, 
Write for your copy giving your boat's serial number, 


free RICHARDSON (1i:iicesof fomovrow 


Richardson Boat Gompeny, North Tonawanda, A, New York 
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ACCOMMODATION DECK 








WHAT OUR READERS SAY 
An Original One-Design Class 


Editor, YACHTING: 

> You may be interested in a recent discovery of mine regard- 
ing outrigger canoes. For years I have looked upon the out- 
rigger and a sarong with much the same detachment — vaguely 
interesting but remote. But, while I’ve been too busy so far ta 
set foot in even one outrigger canoe, I’ve had the opportunity of 
observing hundreds of them, and with the aloof superiority of a 
race committeeman (than which, of course, there could be no 
better criterion). 

I must admit that my experience is limited to the local va- 
riety, since I journeyed out here more or less by express and 
consequently was not pestered en route by any of.the inter- 
mediate canoes. But here, they’re everywhere. In fact, they’re 
thicker than competitors during Larchmont Race Week. If you 
are trying to pass through a narrow, poorly charted channel, 
they are in the middle of it, and pay no more attention to you 
than a tug boat skipper. If you’re anchored, they swarm about 
thicker than dinghies around the Jane Dore at a Cruising Club 
rendezvous. 

Having been fairly early arrivals hereabouts, I thought they 


were in evidence because we were a novelty. Such was not the . 


case apparently, and they continue to either swarm or cruise, 


their individual intentions being as obvious as the courses of a. 
pack of “frostbiters” three minutes before a start. Though an- | 


noyed at times, I could not but be amused at some of their 
easily recognized antics and behaviorisms. There was the usual 
amount of “barging” as they jockeyed for position to best ob- 
struct a channel. Some of their wild luffs would send Mike Van- 
derbilt into another two weeks of Sopwith nightmares. But with 
all this there was still something about each of them that was 
even more familiar to me, which I missed at first. Suddenly I 
realized what it was — they are a one-design class! 


Of course the importance of this discovery is that here, by 
far, is the largest and_oldest one-design class in the world. Our 
few thousand Stars and the thousands of Snipes are nothing 
when compared with the tens of thousands of outrigger canoes in 
this part of the world. 

Upon inquiry I learn that there are three designs differing 
from each other only in respect to size and displacement, the 
lines merely having been drawn out for the larger classes. First, 
there is the original and popular utility 110” which represents 
the vast bulk of the fleet. After this comes the ‘‘225” which, 
though faster and more able, never gathered much of a following 
with other than the perfectionists. Finally, I understand there is 
the 36-foot family cruiser, somewhat of a luxury craft for the 
well-to-do and built in relatively small numbers. Personally, I 
can’t see why the plans haven’t been drawn in or out to conform 
with the size of any handy tree, but they say it isn’t done and 
there are just these three types. Apparently sailors stick to 
tradition the world over. 

I feel this discovery is significant in that it might possibly be 
of immense value as an indication to the future trend of our 
own craft. After all, in the outrigger canoe they have something 
that has really stood the test of time as the same outrigger 
model was popular back in the days when we were fooling 
around with such silly, unweatherly monstrosities as the Pil- 
grim-owned Mayflower. Or was she chartered? 

I intend to connive for a sail one of these days, but I won’t 
do so till I have complete confidence in the owner’s good will. 
I’m hesitant because I’ve been in a one-design class before, and 
who knows but that I might find myself being pushed igno- 
miniously way up in the bow, my tongue lapping the water in 
order to keep her in perfect trim? Yes, I know how owners can 
lure an unsuspecting, monkey wrench-bound ex-sailor, and I 
know something about one-design classes. 


C. Srewart-ANDERSON, 
Lt. (jg), USCGR. 


c/o Fleet P.O., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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® Perhaps Chemold canoes (16, 
18’) more than any other of our 
boats reflect the advantages of 
Chemold laminated plastic. 

Easy to mold, this material per- 
mits a totally new and novel design, 
resulting in lines of beauty hereto- 
fore unattainable. But this is only a 
part of the story. 

A unique tubular plastic member 
forms the gunwales and keel—and is 
formed in one continuous piece, giv- 


ing tremendous strength and stabil-’ 
ity. This tubing is filled with a spe- | 


cial Chemold plastic foam which pro- 
vides unusual stability and buoyancy. 
The tough, one-piece Chemold 


hull is resistant to dry rot and the 
weathering effects of sun and water. 
No warpage or water logging. This 
canoe is ready for the water no mat- 
ter how long or where it has been 
in storage. And this durability ex- 
tends beyond the hull. Seats and in- 
terior fittings are all constructed of 
special Chemold plastic promising 
the utmost in comfort and insuring 
long lasting qualities. 

Chemold canoes promise many 
hours of relaxing pleasure. They will 


be ready when civilian production 


is again possible. In the meantime, 
read about our Priority Purchasing 
Plan below. 


Among other Chemold Company boats 

are family fishing boats, outboard run- 

abouts, kyaks. speed boats, convertible ~ 

cruisers, duck boats, shore boats, din- ' 

ghies, top-o-car boats, power tenders 
and sailboats. 


“CHEMOLD MEANS CHEMISTRY MOLDED” 





PRIORITY PURCHASING PLAN—The Chemold Company has a Priority 

ons Purchasing Plan for boating fans. If you 
: are genuinely interested and sincere in 
your plan to purchase any Chemold boat, 
write today and ask for your priority 
certificate, specifying type of boat you 
want. This carries a number representing 
your position in the sequence of orders 
received. No deposit necessary. Early ac- 
tion is desirable. 
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*Trademark Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 





PLASTICS, 


CHEM,OLD.::C.OM?P:A N.Y 
DIVISION OF WESTERN 
4407 SAN FERNANDO ROAD, GLENDALE 4, CALIF. 


INC.. 
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SERVICE! 


NOW —To the 
Armed Forces. Con- 
version, Processing, 
Repair, for the 
Army and Navy. 


SERVICE! 


AFTER VICTORY 
— To You — When 
it will again be pos- 
sible for us to take 
care of your re- 


quirements of all 
kinds. 


UNITED BOAT SERVICE CORPORATION 


Formerly Anderson's Dock ee 
CITY ISLAND | 


« Back the Attack — Buy Bonds 
FOOT OF CARROLL STREET 


NEW YORK 











COASTAL CRUISING 


* (Continued from page 53) 

saw the plume of whistle steam in four blasts and it dawned on 
us that, since we were the only vessel in sight, it might be us. 
We had sudden visions of mine fields ahead and a shot across 


our bow. We turned abruptly and came alongside as quickly as | 


possible. From the bridge a voice through a megaphone forgave 
us, ordered us through Cape May Canal, and told us there was 
plenty of water across the shoals. Twenty minutes later we 
met the Coast Guard at the mouth of the Cape May County 
Canal; there was the search, the inspection of papers and we 
were on our way at reduced speed. 

A half hour later at the entrance of the harbor, a Coast 
Guard boat and a search — all businesslike, friendly and.courte- 
ous. We swung around the wharves at Schellenger Landing and 
into the narrow stretch of water east of the bridge on U. S. 
Highway No. 9 to be certain our tanks were full for the outside 
run to Atlantic City. We got the gasoline all right and also, 
and on land, another representative of the Coast Guard and 
one of Naval Intelligence. A half hour and we were off with a 
thoroughly washed and dried bill of health, but two miles 
further, at the entrance to the breakwater, we were again 
stopped and searched. That was four times in eight miles and 
each time the remark was: “This is a tight area,” as if we had 
“not discovered it ourselves. 

On the run from Cape May to Atlantic City there was a 
gentle roll of a following sea, a light breeze and a bright sun. 
Unless you are hardened to it, there is always a thrill in Absecon 
Inlet with the white line of breakers to starboard of the channel. 
Again there was the Coast Guard at the wharves, a search and 
a polite but official request to visit the Captain of the Port. In 
that visit, permission was given to go outside to New York 
Harbor accompanied by the statement that any error in the 
papers would be corrected there. A slip was assigned in the old 
municipal yacht basin. Before we tied up, we made the short 


run up the river past the Atlantic Tuna Club, for more gas. We 
were keeping the tanks filled against the possibility of a stop 
like that at Mundy’s Point where gas was scarce. Then we 
dressed for the boardwalk and dinner ashore. 

At 6:45 next morning we reported to the Coast Guard on 
our way out, and turned north for New York Harbor. At three 
o’clock we sighted a control ship and drew up for what we felt 
could be endless formalities and perhaps real difficulties. Dan- 
gerously close to the rough side of the ship we presented our 
case. The lieutenant in charge, after coming aboard for a search, 
returned for telephone instructions as to what disposition to 
make of our unauthorized craft. While we waited, a pilot boat 
drew up alongside and asked if we would be willing to run in a 
couple of pilots. We welcomed a lieutenant and a lieutenant 
commander in uniforms with impressive gold braid with an 
enthusiasm that stemmed as much from the possibility of pro- 
fessional guidance through the harbor as from hospitality. We 
were ordered to a station ship off Sandy Hook, there again to be 
searched. An emergency hoist was finally issued to us and our 
guests took charge. I have little doubt that this was the most 
pilots for the size of boat ever to make their way through that 
harbor. 

We landed our pilots at a Brooklyn dock and started up the 
East River. It was almost an anti-climax when we ran out of 
gas a hundred yards east of Hell Gate on a flood tide. We es- 
caped tugs and tows by the grace of chance while we poured in 
gas from the can, got the motors started and headed hopefully 
for City Island. The final stop for searching by the Coast Guard 
was almost routine and the boys hustled when we told them that 
there was only a little fuel left; they directed us to the one gas 
dock and wished us luck. 

It was 5:45 when we gassed up at Anderson’s dock and at 
7:00 we dropped anchor in Lloyd’s Harbor. We slept until 
7:00 the next morning, for we were beyond our anxieties as to 
time. The waters, except off New London, were virtually un- 
restricted, the tanks were full of gas and the waters were as 
familiar as the driveway to our home. At eight we were under 


‘ 
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SINCE 1918...PIONEER OF PROFITABLE POWER 
THROUGH HIGH SPEED DIESELS 
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Large or small... 
we can handle’em! 


| rAKES a lot Of equipment 
on boats. For « 


or example, part 
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includes 400 feet of docking cap ty with 


Naturally, not all of our 


50 ton derrick r equip- 
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View of waterfront at Essex, on the Connecticut River, showing the 
ample docking facilities. This is the home port of “Sea Horse II” 


way but the weather had deserted us. It was cold, rainy, and 
the wind was from the east with a nasty chop in the Sound. 
There were no more searches, no more formalities, no more 
excitement except when, in the low visibility of the drizzle, we 
momentarily mistook a freighter off Branford for Faulkner’s 
Island and puzzled a bit over. our calculations of speed; and 


_ when a Coast Guard plane swooped down so quietly over us 


that we did not hear it coming until he roared his motors just 
above the deckhouse, shaking the little boat so that we thought 
both clutches had let go. 

At 2:30 we tied up in Mystic. Thus we completed as quiet, 
uneventful and restful a cruise through restricted waters as 
anyone could hope to have at any time and — again I insist 


- —in a comfort that, except for these persistent adolescents 


whose boating pleasure is measured in proportion to the dis- 
comforts and dangers they can manage to experience, is the 
sort of boating that will be vastly popular when this war is over. 
At least it will be popular with me. 


POSTWAR POWER BOAT RACING 


(Continued from page 40) 


be rare indeed. At present, it seems to be unsurpassed for many 
uses aboard such a craft. Molded plywood, on the other hand, 
is not likely to be widely used as mold costs will make the price 
extremely high if only one boat is to be built from that mold. 

What has been said about plywood can also be said of plastics. 
A great variety of man-made compounds are included in this 
category. It is quite possible that plastics may become available 
which will combine favorable strength characteristics with high 
resistance to water penetration and a low coefficient of expan- 
sion. Such a material would be ideal for race boat construction. 

The waterproof glues developed by the plywood industry 
open up an attractive possibility in permitting the lamination of 
structural members. Where a set of stringers formerly had to be 
made from rare and expensive lengths of clear spruce, they can 
now be built up as laminations from short, readily available 
pieces. The laminating job is not one to be expected from a 
backyard boatbuilder or even from a small commercial yard but 
it is quite possible that firms specializing in the construction of 
laminated members may undertake such work to the specifica- 
tions of the individual builders. These same new glues provide 
another attraction for the racing man. Absolutely resistant to 
water, they can provide a bond so strong as to obviate the use of 
conventional screws or rivets in fastening planking and other 
members. 

The wartime boom in the aircraft industry i is responsible for 
another development likely to contribute to postwar racing 
craft — metal construction. With the productive capacity that 
this country has built up in light alloys, such materials should be 
available at a reasonable price and in an almost infinite variety 
of forms and shapes. The techniques of riveting and welding 
that have been perfected, plus the lessons learned in designing 
light weight strength members, are indeed inviting. We are 
quite sure to see all-metal and combination wood and metal hulls 
on the race courses of the future. 

Marine propulsion has for centuries been a challenge to in- 
ventors and screwball publicity hounds. Probably no. other 
mechanical device has outlived so many proposed improvements 
and replacements as has the familiar screw propeller. It is still 
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EY FIRES IN 
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GRIP 
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FAMOUS C-O-TWO SQUEEZ-GRIP 
PORTABLE. 


Withou: leaving the wheel, should a fire occur in 


engine or other protected space, you can extinguish 
a fire with one hand. Just pull the handle in the 
C-O-TWO pull box . . . instantly a sub-zero blast of 
carbon dioxide gas is released . . . the fire is killed 
in seconds... without damage to boat or equipment. 
C-O-TWO will not freeze or deteriorate. It’s good 
until used. The same type C-O-TWO systems and 
portables which now protect Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard and Maritime Commission Ships for all sizes 


will soon be available for pleasure and work-boats. 


Write now for particulars. 


C-O-TWO Kills Fire . . . Saves Lives 


It’s Safer... It’s Faster... It’s Modern 
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WHEN PEACE COMES-- 


ll boat builders and boat owners will want the 
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Stems, Keels and Frames—even CONTINUOUS 
stems and Keels! They mean Stronger Boats 
More Durable Boats and Lighter pea 


These are proven facts. Gamble Phen: 


Laminate 1 Structural Timbers are in 
toughest service in fighting boats. 


Plan NOW for Postwar Demand 


Boat Builders and Marine Architects 
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should know about this new material. 


Write for the facts today. 


GAMBLE BROTHERS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


“Dimension Lumber Since 1900” 


Illustrations 

from photographs 

ro} ae ed oLel WD OF- bes bot: bd-tc GM", Bob bd: MOL) GED C:See ME: Bele! 
Keel, 50’, Laminated White Oak Skeg 20’ x 16 
mx 4° and Laminated White Oak Frames. 








with us, in a form not much different from the original model 
of the nineteenth century. The war, with its great demands, has 
wrought no design changes worthy of note. 

Our fastest fighting craft are driven by propellers which appear 
identical to those used on many fast craft in peace times. You 
may be surprised that such thin blade sections can transmit so 
much horse power but the answer to that is not design. Two 
things have made possible this refinement of blade lines: 

1. Improved metallurgy 

2. Dynamic balancing of the completed wheels. 

Thus, with stronger materials and an absence of self-induced 
out-of-balance stresses, propeller sections can be made finer. 

The recent release of information on jet propulsion for air- 
planes has set the fast boat circles to discussing the possibilities 
of driving their craft with jets. So far it has been impossible to 
carry these discussions beyond a rather hazy, speculative stage. 
Details of jet propulsion have been quite tightly restricted. 
Probably no one has had an opportunity to do any work on the 
applitation of this device to small, high-speed boats. So no real 
conclusion can be drawn from available information. For all we 
know, jets may completely replace screw propellers on the next 
race boats to be built. Or it may develop that jets are of real 
value only at speeds approaching that of sound and are of little 
value at the velocities we may expect to attain. 

There is one thing that must be done if the race boat man is 
to benefit fully from wartime developments. The racing rules 
must be revised.* As the present APBA rules are written, the 
following state exists. 

1. The “hottest” engines to be developed during the war are 
orphaned. The big jobs like the Allison, Rolls-Royce, Packard 
and Sterling are eligible only for unlimited class racing. The 
same is true of the large air-cooled engines. The smaller, in-line, 
air-cooled power plants fall so far outside existing piston dis- 
placement classes as $o be virtually useless. 

2. The most popular prewar racing classes are left with 
nothing to use but prewar type engines. 91, 135 and 225 cubic 
inch engines have not been improved to any appreciable extent 


in the past three years. And the prospective Gold Cup racer will 
again have to invest a fortune to build a special engine. 

3. Jet propulsion is banned by the present rules. 

So, unless the wording is revised, our racing legislation will 
compel us to turn our backs on those improvements that a global 
war has produced. 

Another factor dictating a rules change is that of safety. With 
tremendously efficient power plants available and new, light 
weight materials on the market, it will be comparatively easy to 
build boats capable of speeds beyond the driving ability of the 
average man. Unless safety is legislated into our craft, we are 
sure to have some serious accidents. A comprehensive and highly 
intelligent set of restrictions will have to be placed on the design 
and construction of racing boats. If this is not dorie, a few en- 
thusiastic but inexperienced racers are likely to be killed, with 
disastrous results for the sport. 

In conclusion, it is fair to ask just what may ‘inside be 
expected as a postwar racing boat. The answer, without benefit 
of crystal ball, appears to be: 

1. Designs almost identical with those of 1940 — step hydro- 
planes, three pointers and monoplanes. 

2. Construction largely of plywood, laminated wood, plastics 
and metal. 

3. Engines predominately of the airplane type, with a sur- 
prising swing to the air-cooled. 

4. Propulsion of the 1940 variety with some progress toward 
reducing the parasitic drag of shafts, struts and rudder. 

5. Jet propulsion an enigma but likely to continue restricted 
to government use for some time. 

6. Rules changes to fit available high output power plants and 
guarantee reasonable safety in hull design and construction. 

7. Larger fields than before the war because Army and Navy 
surplus engines should be available. 

8. Speeds of 100 miles an hour common; a new speed record of 
well better than 150. 


*At the last meeting of the American Power Boat Association it was decided to 
consider the revision of conditions for entry in Gold Cup contests. At present opinion 
ts divided as to permitting the use of either jet propulsion motors or atr screws. 
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The little lady’s Daddy is right. Owens 
specializes on just four models, each built 
in its separate plant by efficient crews of 
teamed builders. Thus Owens can offer at 
no extra ‘cost such added safety features 
as new and highly effective ventilation... 
extra-safe fuel tanks and lines . . . the last 
word in automatic extinguishing systems 
... and a staunchness of hull that defies 
the meanest storm that ever caught up 
with the most careful family cruise. All 


this, remember, is in addition to tradi- 
tional Owens’ sea-ability, roominess, com- 
fort, built-in long life and smartness of 
styling. And those are just some of the 
many quality-value features that, thanks to 
Owens’ efficiency through specialization, 
make the Owens you choose the biggest 
value any builder can offer . . . and the 
safest for your family. Details available. 
Just write: Owens Yacht Co., 10 Stans- 
bury Road, Baltimore 22, Maryland. 


OWENS ‘xe tdeai CRUISERS 


“Superiority through Specialization" 








1000-foot Production Line 


Above is a glimpse of Owens’ 
prewar production line, de- 
voted exclusively tothe Owens 
DeLuxe Sedan. After the 
war, Owens’ four production 
lines, housed each in its own 
plant, will build its own model 
and its model exclusively. 





OWENS DELUXE SEDAN 
two-cabin cruiser 


OWENS MOTOR YACHT 
three-cabin cruiser 


OWENS CUTTER 
racing-cruiser auxiliary 
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“Gulfpride may cost a few cents more. But let me tell you, it’s worth it!’ 


¢ You can rely on Gulfpride. 


This superior oil is tougher in film strength 
. . . tougher, too, in resisting carbon and 
sludge formation. 


It keeps motors clean and smooth-running 
longer. Because it’s the only motor oil 
refined by the Alchlor process, Gulfpride is, 


we believe, “the world’s finest motor oil.” 
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THE STURGEON BAY 


Your choice of design 
and arrangement from 
one standard hull! 


DESIGN No. 2 

































BLLUsTRATED, is design No. 2 in our semi-custom post- 
war power cruiser from one standard hull as introduced 
by us in this publication last month. 






Design number 2 is also of the flying bridge type, with an 
enclosed deck lounge and dining saloon immediately forward, 
complete with “head” — and a large open sun deck seat 
lounge immediately aft. In the stern is a sunken cockpit. 


* | 
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Sa 
CREW 


Cruising accommodations include an owner’s stateroom 
with twin berths and two single guest staterooms, plus 
lavatory and shower. Forward, are crew accommodations 
for two. Additional guest sleeping quarters are convertible 
from the deck lounge sofa. Abundant locker storage and 
roomy, fully-equipped galley add to the luxury. Hot run- 
ning water is provided throughout — all berths are at 
least 6'3” long and minimum cabin headroom is 6'3”. 


Being the same basic hull as design number 1, outstand- 
ing features and size are the same — 49'11” overall with 
load waterline of 47'6”. Beam of 13'4” with draft of 3°3”. 
The all-welded metal hull is completely cork insulated 
from cold, heat and noise. Power is twin diesel of 110 
H.P. each with fuel tank capacity of 500 gallons — en- 
closed below, under frame tight, sound insulated deck. 
Fresh water capacity, 250 gallons. 


This type of yacht deserves first consideration if you are 
planning luxury cruising and custom design at minimum 
cost. Many variables from designs No. 1 or 2 are avail- 
able to suit your individual tastes. Consult with us now. 


SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY « STURGEON BAY + WISCONSIN 
Designers and Guilders of Goats and Ships Since 187% 


DESIGNING « BUILDING » REPAIRING OF POWER YACHTS + SAILING YACHTS » COMMERCIAL CRAFT - RIVER BOATS » TUGS 
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GIBBS de a VEE-SKIFF 


Here is another. GIBBS post-war boat. 
This sixteen-foot deluxe vee-skiff is 
built entirely of sheet waterproof ply- 
wood and is so constructed with modern 
waterproof glues that it can never leak. 
It will seat six persons easily and may 
be equipped with an inboard engine of 


from three to fifteen horsepower. It will 
be ideal for summer camps or for after- 
noon pleasure boating. The shape of 
the hull and ample freeboard will make 
this boat unusually seaworthy and yet 
light enough to be carried on an ordi- 
nary two-wheel trailer. 


GAS ENGINE CO., OF FLORIDA 4 Flagler St., Jacksonville 1, Florida 








A BREATH OF SPRING 


(Continued from page 42) 


ersby, as he vainly tries to write down a list of things needed. 
A group are gathered near a window, some partly dressed — 
others draped only in a bath towel, giving close attention to the 
unwrapping of a paper covered parcel. The extreme care with 
which this object is unveiled gives the impression that it is some- 
thing of rare value indeed. A chorus of soft drawn “ah’s” as the 
object is at last exposed to their eager eyes. Glasses appear in 
each hand as if by magic and the bouquet of “‘ Nelson’s blood” 
steals through the air. ‘‘Here’s to the absent ones,”’ murmurs a 
- voice and elbows bend in unison as heads go back. There is an 
appreciative clearing of throats and the bottle cap rattles into a 
corner. This bottle was foreordained to be a “‘dead duck.” 
Then the rush to catch the launch. A hasty scramble into 
clothes and the shouted warning: ‘Only two minutes, Joe.” 
Men bumping into each other with hasty apologies: ‘‘Hey, you 
forgot your keys!” “‘Where did I leave that bag?” The door is 
slamming constantly as men burst through, as if the building 
were on fire, and hurrying footsteps pound along the walk. 
The setting sun smiles a kindly benediction upon them and the 
air seems to carry, faintly, the echo: “Boy — what a day!” 


+ + + 


American yachtsmen may be interested to know a bit about 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club.-The largest fresh water yacht 
club in the world, with a membership of about 1500, it is situated 
on a beautiful island which provides the City of Toronto with 
one of the finest landlocked harbors on the continent. The club 
property consists of a large main building which provides ample 
facilities for dining and dancing, as well as a sitting room, lockers 
and showers for the ladies. This building also contains the famous 
model room and has large upper and lower verandahs enclosing 
two sides of the clubhouse. 

The marine railway and yard is one of the best on the lake. 
Completely equipped, it includes a boat shop for the repair and 
building of yachts for the members, and two large spar sheds. 


There is also a swimming pool, tennis court, croquet court, and 
magnificent lawn bowling greens. A separate building, the 
Annex, contains quarters for the bachelor members of the club 
as well as lockers and showers. A separate building provides 
additional lockers and showers for the sailors. Three other 
buildings are taken up with dinghy lockers and sail lockers with 
an additional spar loft over one of them. 

The Junior Club, restricted to boys between the ages of 10 
to 16 years, is separated from the club proper by a lagoon in 
which are moored some twenty small boats-for the use of the 
boys. It too has its own clubhouse and quarters. 

Transportation between the city and the island is entirely by 
boat. It is actually a number of smaller islands divided by wind- 
ing lagoons, shaded by tall willows and deep enough to allow 
yachts drawing up to ten feet to nose into the grassy bank so 
that the crew can step ashore dry-shod. Toronto Bay, about two 
and a half miles long by a mile and a half wide, has two channels 
opening into Lake Ontario, one at each end of the Bay, and 
provides sheltered water for all craft, large and small. 

It is truly a yachtsman’s paradise. — 


“CUB,” A SMALL UTILITY SAILING 
PRAM 


(Continued from page 66) 


place on the frames, spot or mark all frames on the keel. Be- 
tween Stations 2 and 3 make two saw cuts 34” apart for the 
centerboard trunk. You are now ready to fasten the keel in 
place. Screw-fasten the keel to the frames with No. 8 screws 1144” 
long, two at each frame. Before fastening any frame to the keel, 
see that they are all plumb, c'amping them in place; then fasten 
them. Knees should be fitted at each transom, forming a rigid 
corner between the keel and the transom. The stern knee may 
be left out until the skeg is fitted. Fit the chines next: the 
frames are cut out to receive them. The details show two types 
of chine construction, both satisfactory, the rabbeted chine 
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The ‘4-226” is a medium duty Kermath 55-65 b.p. Diesel, shown above, 
equipped with the compact Upton 2-1 reduction and reverse gear. 


Hundreds of these small KERMATH DIESELS 
are serving in The ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY 





AT THE BATTLE OF DUNKERQUE 


During the battle of Dunkerque the 25 ft. Kermath 
**4-266" Diesel powered launch from the Canadian 
Destroyer ‘‘Restegouche” was used to rescue the Po- 
lish General Staff—carrying them under fire to the 
destroyer. 





* * * * 


The 25 ft. Cutter, Kermath Diesel powered, is another 
type boat extensively used by the Royal Canadian 
Navy as power tenders. 

















KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
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@ For proof of reliability, effective power output 
and rugged performance under all kinds of battle 
conditions, it will be hard to beat the records estab- 
lished by Kermath marine engines in the services 
of the United Nations. The Royal Canadian Navy, 
as an example, use Kermath Diesel and gasoline 
marine motors in many types of craft—have found 
them serving with the same fidelity and brilliant 
performance that has distinguished Kermath for 
well over a quarter century. “Those who know 
marine engines best—appreciate Kermath most.” 


A Third Citation for Kermath 


| am pleased to inform you that you 
have won for the third time the Army- 
Navy Production Award for high 
achievement in the production of war 
material. 


ROBERT P. PATTERSON 
Under-Secretary of War 





5893 Commonwealth Avenue e Detroit 8, Michigan 


Canadian Factory 


619 King St., W. e Toronto 2, Ont. 
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In War or Peace... 


Stephens craftsmen take 
pride in doing each job 
superbly, making each 
detail just a little better. 
That’s why Stephens 
boats are prized by 
yachtsmen everywhere 
,..and why Stephens 
post-war models will be 


well worth waiting for. 


STEPHENS BROTHERS: srocxron, cauirornia 





Fine Craft for Forty Years 














being favored as the better of the two, though much more 
difficult to shape. The chine ends should be fastened to the 


transoms with knees or blocks. Screw-fasten the chines to the ~ 


frames. When making any wood to wood joints, both faces of 
the joint should be covered with liquid marine glue; this will 
add strength and also prevent water from lying in the joint. 

The planking will be the next step. The planks will have to 
be spiled out to get the edge shape. In the December, 1941, 
issue of YACHTING, page 60, a gadget was illustrated which will 
greatly expedite this task and is worth the effort required to 
make. it. If plywoed planking is used, the seam battens may 
be omitted; for the regular type of planking, the seam batten 
method of construction will make a tighter and stronger hull. 
Seam battens, if used, should be continuous, the frames being 
notched out to receive them. The plank fastenings are to be No. 
6 brass screws 1” long into the frames and 15 gauge 1” copper 
rivets, riveted over burrs for the plank and seam batten fasten- 
ings. No. 6 34” brass screws are used for plank fastenings into 
chines. The first planks to be fitted should be the lower side 
planks. Then the entire bottom can be planked. To get the exact 
location for the seam battens, when a plank is fitted in place 
before fastening, mark a line on each frame along the outboard 
edge of the plank. This will give you the center line of the batten 
notches which then can be cut in the frames after removing the 
plank. Fit the batten, replace the plank and fasten it in place. 
No. 8 1” brass screws are used to fasten the planks to the tran- 
soms. 

The photographs clearly indicate all of the points brought up 
in the text thus far. One shows the boat in the set-up position 
with the forward horse removed and the other shows the hull 
right side up with the set-up frame still in place. You can see the 
cleats for clamping the transoms in place and the set-up cross 
spalls, which are clamped to the side frames instead of being 
nailed. (This prevents marring the frames if the builder is par- 
ticular about his work.) The center line string and the seam 
battens and chines are also visible in the picture. 

Before fitting the upper side planks, the upper edge of the 


lower side planks at the first knuckle line should be beveled; 
this should be done carefully so as not to remove too much 
wood. The seam or edge must be flush with the outside face of 
the frames. To gauge this between frames, a batten may be laid 
on it from time to time to see if a fair edge is being obtained. 
This lap is to be riveted with the same size rivets as those used 
for the seam battens. Too much stress cannot be put upon the 
importance of making this seam a perfect fit; otherwise, a leaky 
boat will result. : 

When the hull is completely planked, it may be removed 
from the set-up frame and turned right side up, ready for fitting 
the centerboard trunk, thwarts, etc. 

The centerboard trunk construction is clearly shown on the 
detail plan. The thwart should be slotted where it overlaps the 
trunk to enable the board to be put in place. In fitting the cen- 
terboard bed logs, a template should be made from the hull, 
taking the shape from the bottom. This joint should be made 
most carefully since it is generally the main source of leak 
trouble in centerboard boats. In fitting the gunwales, knees are 
to be fitted at each transom, to take their ends. The centerboard 
and rudder are to be constructed of 14” plywood shaped as 
shown on plans. 

No explanation should be necessary for the construction of 
the thwarts. A stern seat is indicated on the plans in dotted 
lines, the installation of this is optional. A forward deck is also 
shown. The author feels that this is an asset for a boat of this 
type when used as a sail boat; however, if the builder does not 
desire this, he may substitute a thwart to take the mast. Floor 
boards should be fitted as indicated on the plans. Finishing or 
painting the hull is left to the builder’s taste. 

Now for the rig. There will be no restrictions on the type of 
rig or shape of sails for this class, the only restriction is that the 
sail area shall not exceed 36 square feet, and only one sail shall 
be used. Spars must be solid. The rig shown in solid lines on the 
sail plan is the one the author intends to use. The boom for this 
will be of the wishbone type. The sail shown in dot and dash lines 
on the sail plan is the conventional marconi type. The sizes of 
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lbhen the Httsertes of War 


are Over 


and you can again be fussy about your boating equipment 


Geta 
"M ICHIGAN 
AQUA- MASTER. 


Vibrationless, smooth as silk, miles faster than 
conventional propellers, weedless to a remark- 
able degree and able to take severe impact with- 
out major damage — the AQUA-MASTER will 
add immeasurably to your boating pleasure. It’s 
the product of the exclusive and super-accurate 
MICHIGAN MACHINED-PITCH process of 
manufacture and the know-how gained by more 
than forty years of specialization in propeller de- 
sign and production. Made in both inboard and 
outboard models. Write for our new catalog No. 


145. It tells why you can expect more from 
MICHIGAN wheels. 


EXPERT RECONDITIONING 
of wheels of all makes by the guaranteed accurate 
MACHINED-PITCH method is available at our 


strategically located service stations. Write for 
name of nearest one. 


Bits. 
al 
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3 TIMES WINNER \\ = OF THE “E” AWARD 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY - Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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NEW 
W-C ITEMS! 





Lubricated 
SEACOX 


with Sturdy 
Shut-off 
Handle! 





No more “frozen” plugs! W-C Lubricated Seacox keep 
themselves always in fine working order. No need to 
dis-assemble these new seacocks — they operate 
smoothly, instantly—at all times! You can keep them 
greased easily. Equipped with sturdy extra-leverage 
shut-off handle. Now, at last, you can close your sea- 
cocks whenever you go ashore, without any trouble! 
See our 1945 Catalog. 


DECK PLATE SPANNER __ 







-», that Eliminates 
= twisted Keys, . 
jammed Plates 
Wrenches an 


Cold Chisels! 


This new positive-action Spanner has six times the 
leverage of the old-fashioned brass key.. Now supplied 
with all 8”, 6” and 5” W-C Regular Deck Plates. 
Other sizes soon available for entire W-C line. Spanner 
is easy to hang up and have ready when needed! See 
our 1945 Catalog. 


SEND FOR 1945 CATALOG 


These and many other new items of W-C “Depend- 
able” Marine Equipment appear in our new 1945 W-C 
Catalog. Send your name and address today—enclose 
only 25¢ to cover handling costs and postage. 


DEALERS—+you will receive the 1945 Catalog 
for the convenience of your customers, with 
complete information, very soon. 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Dependable”? Marine Equipment Since 1847 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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the mast and boom for the marconi rig and the wishbone rig 
are indicated on the sail plan with the exception of the details 
of the wishbone boom, which have not yet been fully developed. 

Several photos are shown of the hull completely planked, the 
seats, deck, centerboard trunk arid floor boards yet to be fitted. 
They clearly show the lines and the shape of the hull. Photos 


| under sail will be shown in a later issue. Any person interested 


in starting a class of these boats in his own locality may obtain 
the class rules by writing the author in care of YacuTINna, 


Material List 
Size No. of pieces 

Keel oe". x 6a" xX: 8 1 
Chines yy" x 144" x 8! O: 

me 15g" Co 2 
Transoms IK 1S x Se 1 
Skeg yj" x 4” x 30” 1 
Clamps wrx 1%" K 8! 2 
Seat Risings uy” x1" X 3’ 2 
Bed logs "xX 3” X18" 2 


The above to be of white oak or mahogany. 
Frames, good clear white 


oak. * =". 4" x 8" X*8’ 2 
Side planking, if cedar or 
mahogany a" x. 12° xX 4 
Side planking, if water- 
proof plywood ee x IBS 4 
Bottom planking, cedar 
or mahogany ye" xX «68 xX 9 6 
Bottom planking, if water- 
proof plywood ~ a” X18" Xx. 9 2 
Floor boards; cedar or : 
mahogany ee ey 2 
34" x 3” x 7 2 
34" x 3"x 6 y) 
Intermediate bottom 
frames, cedar yy" x 8"xX 8 1 
Midship thwart, cedar or 
mahogany xy" x Qg”’ x 4” 1 
After seat, if desired, ce- 
dar or mahogany "xX 15” xX 3’ 1 
Forward deck, waterproof 
plywood x: 18" xT 1 
or oak a. 2° Ie 1 
or mast partner, oak a SC 15g" K 29" 2 
1" x 5” x 6” l 
Rudder, plywood x 13° xX. 3° 1 
Centerboard, plywood %”X 12” X 3’ 1 
Centerboard trunk head 
ledges, oak ae 36 136" <10""_ 2 
Centerboard trunk sheath- 
ing, plywood "x. OK 16" 2 
Half oval rubbing strake, 
oak or mahogany 146” X 4" X 9 2 


Note: knees and seam battens may be cut from waste. 


Fastenings: 2 gross 1” No. 6 brass screws for planking 
¥% gross 1” No. 8 brass screws for plank ends 

1% dozen 114” No. 8 brass screws for keel fasten- 
ings 

8dozen 34’ No. 6 brass screws for chines 

About 1 pound 1” 15 gauge copper rivets, with 
burrs, for seam battens. 

1 pint liquid marine glue. 


There will be need for other miscellaneous fastenings for seats, 
centerboard trunk, knees, etc. These probably can be found 
among the miscellaneous assorted screws usually on hand in a 
work shop. Also, you will require the material to build the two 
set-up horses and the set-up frame. 

In checking over my own costs, I estimate that the lumber 
should come to about $18 and the fastenings, $5.50. Unless you 
go into some fancy variations, the sail and rig should not exceed 
$25, resulting in a total construction cost (not including your 
time!) of about $50. 
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Mr. Palmer Scott, President, Palmer 
Scott & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


Mr. Scott says: 


‘‘We became one of the pioneer 
users of plywood back in 1937, 
just as soon as we had convinced 
ourselves that you had a prod- 
uct that wouldn't come apart in 
salt water. 


‘Since then we have success- 
fully used plywood for walking 
flats, decks, side and bottom 
planking, bulkheads, deck 
house sides, and web frames of 
V-bottom boats. 


‘I am convinced that plywood 
is the strongest, lightest and 
most durable product which can 
be used for these applications 
... boatbuilders will depend 
more and more on plywood.”’ 




















Plywood’ 


© 29-foot Navy Rescue Boat built by Palmer Scott & Co. These speedy 





little boats are built to operate under “come what may” conditions. 
Plywood is used for the web frames, bulkheads, flats and engine 
boxes. They have proved definitely that plywood can stand the gaff. 


Plywood is the answer to 
many a boatbuilding prob- 
lem, assuring economy, 
speed of construction, light- 
ness. 


Marine Weldwood cannot 
split. When pierced it will 
not shatter. It works easily 
and fast . . . readily bénds 
to form. Pound for pound 
it is stronger than any other 


type of marine construction 
material designed ‘for sim- 
ilar use. 


Weldwood . . . either flat or 
molded . . . means a better 
boat — better constructed, 
more economical to main- 
tain, more satisfactory to 
own and operate. 


Write for complete infor- 
mation. 


WELDWOOD Plywood 











Weldwood Plywood. and Plywood Products are manufactured and marketed by 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 


Plastics and Wood Welded for Good 
V aupreet ¥ pévond, 4 marked, ¥ foares with 
enol formal. thet: in. t 
pl ten Weldwood ae  aaaaemat ol Distributing units in Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, High Point, Los Angeles, 
extended urea resins and other approved bonding Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle. Also U.S.-Mengel 
cgents, Plywoods, Inc., distributing units at Atlanta, Jacksonville, Louisville, New Orleans. Send inquiries to nearest point 
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receipt of contracts. 


HARBOR BOAT BUILDING CO. is now booking orders for this new postwar design 
ready for immediate production as soon as war restrictions are lifted. A roomy and 
luxurious craft which embodies our full wartime experience and combines trim lines 
with stamina and endurance. Orders are now being received on a basis whereby 
economies of production will be returned to the purchaser as they are effected 

through volume construction. Inquiries invited — deliveries made in order of 
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IN THE WAKE OF “SHILLALAH” 


(Continued from page 48) 


astern with great relief. Even though the more drab part of the 
trip was ahead, we had the feeling we were nearing home. We 
had come through the Southwest to avoid bad weather and 
slippery hills but another time we would come down through 
Maine to avoid some of those roads, all of which were main 
routes. The factor most destructive to our caravan was poor 
roads. Shillalah trailed smoothly on good highways but caused 
much jerking when the going was rough. This finally resulted in 
breaking the connection to the car’s frame by metallic fatigue, 
the most serious casualty of the trip. A more satisfactory hitch 
arrangement could have been devised had time been less at a 
premium when the trailer was first assembled. However, this 
damage was repaired after limping into Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, and from there Shillalah was able to lay the finish and her 
berth for the winter in Trenton. 

That was all we could do for Shillalah for the moment. We 
had dragged her with us over many miles of country rather than 
abandon her. All year ’round sailing was a thing of the past for 
her and she had to be contented with snow and ice for several 
months. Meanwhile, Sno Fun would have a few innings at 
Larchmont — where “‘frostbiting” continues to be a perennial 
favorite — for old times’ sake. 

The following spring, after we had become used to the old 
climate and way of things, we finally decided to go ahead with 
Star sailing and not wait until the end of the war as originally 
planned. Prospects for going overboard were not too encourag- 
ing. The boat had to be brought up to Larchmont and worked 
over and measured. She also had to be prepared for fouling 
water and a summer of soaking in case no way of hauljng out 
could be found. On the matter of relative merits of Star racing 
with a haul-out set-up as compared with a permanent mooring, 
we cannot say too much in favor of the former. Keeping the boat 
“under wraps” out of the water is not a recent development of 


West Coast sailing. Several years ago Barnegat Bay’s Seaside 
Park Y.C. was regularly parking Stars on its front lawn. The 
crane, located on the retaining bulkhead, lifted the boats in and 
out with little more trouble than picking up your mooring.. 
When visiting Stars arrived for a regatta, this club was a beehive 
of sailing activity, appreciated by all members including the 
rocking chair fleet. Efficient hoists and parking areas were also 
a regular part of sailing in some of the European fleets. They 
are most useful. 

But on the West Coast these rigs have been almost universal 
for all small classes. The type of lift varied from a simple davit 
rig to the more usual and perhaps most practical boom crane or 
derrick, both hand and power operated. One club had an electric 
hoist traveling on an overhead beam from the boat house to the 
water. 

Possibly the ultimate in Star facilities was developed by 
that Great South Bay sailor Bill Picken. The hoist was built to 
straddle the boat on her trailer (or cradle). Raising the boat is a 
matter of placing two hooks into the lifting eyes and throwing a 
switch. The hoist and suspended boat are then rolled over a slip 
and the boat is lowered into the water. A half dozen boats can be 
handled in this way in a few minutes, or a boat can hang with 
bottom clear for hosing down and polishing. To work on rigging 
or unstep the mast, one has only to stand on top of the hoist, 
directly over his boat. 

How about the cost of all this? In California it cost less per 
month for haul-out facilities alone than our Sound sailor pays 
his yacht club for a mooring. Then there is upkeep. A Star of the 
Great South Bay fleet was last painted about three years ago 
but never has remained in the water for more than a week or so 
at a time. She still has a finish like a new automobile. See what 
happens to that bottom paint and those seams if your boat is 
overboard all summer and hauled out all winter instead of be- 
ing out of the water all week. 

One objection to haul-out facilities has been that a crane or a 
group of parked Stars is unsightly. Of course they can be. But so 
can a flagstaff if it is broken down, or a fleet of anchored boats if 
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MARINE CONTROL 
SYSTEM 


The Morse Stick coordinates both steering and engine operation in a single 
lever — under the light touch of one hand. It makes steering effortless — 
positive — fast — in any weather. 


Look for a brand-new conception of pleasure boating with your Morse 
Marine Control. It will be available as soon as wartime restrictions permit. 


THE MORSE CONTROL GIVES YOU THESE ADVANTAGES 


_ Rudder and transmission are operated In steering, 18 or more feet of hard 
hydraulically by engine power—controlled wheeling is reduced to only 18 inches of 


with ease by a single unit — the “Stick”. lateral stick movement. 
Position of stick indicates rudder Stability and ease of operation obtainable 
direction at all times. with no other equipment. 











 Wotde MARINE CONTROL SYSTEM 


THE MORSE INSTRUMENT CO., 25 Clinton St., Hudson, Ohio 


A 
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they are unkempt. The crane can be made as shipshape as any 
other rigging and the boats battened down in an orderly manner. 
As it worked out for Shillalah, the best method available was a 
contractor’s sand and gravel clamshell crane. This was used for 
only two round trips as any more would have been too much on 
the nervous system. So Shillalah went into commission and rode 
’ at a mooring for the season with only one haul-out in the middle 
of the summer. 

Unfortunately, two or three Sundays passed before a compet- 
itor was sighted, and even at mid-season the fleet was only a 
fraction of its normal strength. As so many Star sailors had gone 
into the services and many of the experts were now scattered 
around the world, it was thought that Shillalah’s initial success 
was a result of this. Finally the climax of the season arrived 
with the trip to Bayshore, Long Island, with Shillalah playing 
the part of challenger from the Western Long Island Sound 
fleet. As we had little idea of how the boat would sail compared 
with Eastern boats, this seemed to be one way of finding the 
answer. Some of the fleets to be represented here were not de- 
pleted by the war so badly as others. So we went to the races 
and, incidentally, had our first vacation in three years and the 
kind of time one does not forget in a hurry, thanks to Bayshore 
hospitality and southwest winds. Shillalah’s performance was as 
surprising to everyone as it was gratifying to her owners. And 
damned if she didn’t win the series! 

Probably she had been sailed fairly well but, no doubt, not so 
well as other boats in the series. It must have been that she had 
what it took, that combination of things any one of which would 
have been negligible in itself. Furthermore, she had lost her 
unusual run of poor fortune and we were more than glad for 
having dragged her through thick and thin. 

George Fleitz, a former International Star Class champion, 
recently wrote me from the South Pacific that “‘We all have had 
so much fun racing those buckets it would be a pity to let the 
class run down.” Don’t worry, old man. The class is holding on 
and will still be in commission when you get back. Competition 
may be pretty tough, though. 


CONSIDER THE SHARPIE 


(Continued from page 5 1) 


this point. Most of the objections to the type have been on this 
characteristic. I feel that it is too bad that many prospective 
boat owners place undue emphasis on headroom at the expense 
of other qualities, thereby missing something as suited to their 
needs and purse as the sharpie. To my mind, it is a small price to 


_ pay for having such a satisfactory boat. 


Another disadvantage, from some points of view, is the large 
centerboard case that cuts the cabin almost in two. Make no 
attempt to skimp on the board trying to minimize this or your 
boat will be a disappointment. Providing the case is low enough 
to see over when sitting on the transoms, it will not interfere 
with the cabin social life too much and has certain advantages 
such as a support for the table, clothes rack, etc. 

Sara Reid would not be suitable for an ocean voyage but I 
have no less pride in her because of that. As a'matter of fact, 
Chapelle wrote once, in describing Sara Reid to Maurice Grif- 
fiths, editor of the English Yachting Monthly, “ Although boats 
far less seaworthy than these have cruised around the world, I 
do not think it usually advisable to recommend the model for 
this purpose.” It is all a question of what you can really do 
in the way of cruising. And if you find, as we did, that your 
trips will have to be more or less close to home with a chance of 
a longer trip now and then as a special event, why the sharpie 


. Should fill the bill nicely at a price that will be a pleasant 


surprise. 

I hope that this general discussion of the type has served to 
arouse interest in the sharpie. Being an incurable boat sketcher | 
have laid out a few ideas for the postwar cruiser. As one studies 
the design, it becomes apparent that there are certain capabili- 
ties and features that must be standard with each. So, without 
claiming to be a naval architect, I believe the sketches will show 
just about what can be done with a certain size of hull. And 
another article will discuss the possibilities. 
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Telling you about them, NOW, So you will remember them WHEN .. . 





“FORD” PERFORMANCE 


and “FORD” SERVICE for. 


SMALL-BOAT OWNERS 


The operators of Osco-Ford powered 
craft are protected against boating’s 
three worst draw-backs: 


(1) They know their engines will go. 

(2) They know their costs are nominal. 

(3) They know they can get parts when 

and as they need them. 
Osco-marined Ford Engines all have 
Circuit-Flo* manifolding—double pre- 
heating of the water before it enters 
the cylinder block. That assures warm 
engine operation—sure, steady, eco- 
nomical. 
Conversion Kits for those who 


want to .convert their own. 
*Trade Mark Reg. 
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News from Yachting Centers 


THE NEW EDITION OF THE 
VANDERBILT RULES NOW AVAILABLE 


> The 1945 edition of the racing rules proposed by Harold S. 
Vanderbilt are now available to interested yachtsmen. Mr. 
Vanderbilt will be glad to present an adequate number of copies 
to any yacht club that has decided to use the New Rules during 
the 1945 season. Requests should state the number of yachts 
racing as well as the number of copies required, and should be ad- 


dressed to Harold S. Vanderbilt, 250 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> The big news from Lake Ontario at this time is the meeting 
of the'/Lake Y.R.A. at Hamilton, Ont., February 17th. There 
has not been an 'L.Y.R.A. regatta nor a Freeman Cup long 
distance race since 1941 when a regatta was held at Youngs- 
town, N. Y. But at the meeting this year the vote was cast six 
clubs to three to stage these events this summer, starting from 
scratch financially without touching the existing funds of the 
organization which are invested in Canadian and U. S. War 
Bonds. The decision to hold a regatta was strongly influenced 
by recommendations from men in the service in both Canada 
and the United States who feel, as one expressed it, “‘the home 
waters should be kept boiling with keels as well as the home 
fires kept burning on the hearth” — after all, air and water 
are still unrationed. ann 

The regatta will be held on Burlington Bay at Hamilton 
August Ist, 2nd and 3rd, climaxing the Freeman Cup Race 
which will start from Rochester July 30th. A tentative count of 
probable boats participating mounted to 45. Details of the 
regatta and the course of the Freeman Race will be settled 
at a meeting of the Lake Y.R.A. to be held early in the spring. 
The L.Y.R.A. regatta has been for a good many years an im- 
portant event on both sides of Lake Ontario; it was interrupted 
by the last World War and again by this one — let us now hope 
it may have a long and undisturbed life. 


> Bill Judd, Royal Hamilton Y.C., one-time 16-foot Skiff 
champion, has presented a new trophy to the Lake Y.R.A. to 
be raced for in the Six-Metre Class. It is a venerable cup, won 
three times in succession in 1863, 1864 and 1865 by Bill’s 
father in Surge at the old Burlington Boat Club (grandmother 
of the Royal Hamilton). ita 

p> An item which at this late date isn’t “new” but of which we 
had not previously heard is the following about Dunkirk: When 
the British Army was saved by yachtsmen, the Americans were 
so impressed that they waived the dues of all British members 
of the North American Y.R.U. 


> Starting his sailing career in dinghies on Lake Ontario when 
a youngster, Capt. R. T. Burcroff, of Pultneyville Y.C., is now 
one of the youngest masters in the U. S. Maritime Service 
qualified to command ships of any tonnage on any ocean. He is 
also commissioned lieutenant in the U. 8. Naval Reserve. In 
1925, joining the crew of the Canadian freighter, Lyman M. 
Davis, at Sodus Bay, he began his professional sailing, taking 
time off from his duties in 1927 to sail his father’s sloop Scud in 
the LYRA. He has several times narrowly escaped torpedoing 
both in the Mediterranean and on the North Russian run. 
Capt.’ Burcroff is at present in command of one of the C-1A 
type vessels. Perhaps in the peace years he will again be able to 
represent Pultneyville Y.C. in an LYRA event. 


> Leslie Block’s many friends in yachting circles on both sides 
of Lake Ontario will be grieved to learn of his death on February 
19th after a long illness. Les, in his sloop Tantrum, was a familiar 
figure at lake sailing events for many years. He had a memory 
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Today, Stewart-Warner Instruments are roving the seven 
seas on combat and patrol craft. Tomorrow, they will be back on 
“inactive duty,” helping to guide pleasure craft in peacetime waters. 
The post-war Stewart-Warner Instruments will be jewel-like 
marvels of precision-accuracy. And, for all their beauty, these 
instruments will have the ruggedness and dependability you want 
and need for safe operation. So, mark this down for future 

reference —"look for something extraordinary in 

tomorrow's marine instruments by Stewart-Warner.” 
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c OR Runabouts, Cruisers, 
i(Commercial Boats 


.. these companion Red Wing Marine power 
plants— “Arrowhead” and “Arrowhead Junior” 
—combine the convenience and compactness 
of modern design with time-proved features 
of rugged construction. 





“ARROWHEAD” 
25-45 HP. 
4-cycle, 4-cyl., 35% in. bore 
x 414 in. stroke, 186 cu. 
in. displ., 1000-2000 rpm. 


“ARROWHEAD JUNIOR” 
20-40 HP. 

4-cycle, 4-cyl., 314 in. bore 

x 4in. stroke, 133 cu. in. 

displ., 1000-3000 rpm. 


OTHER RED WING ENGINE SIZES 


20 Gasoline Models: 8 hp. to 125 hp.; Spark Diesel Types: 42hp. to 125 hp. 
(a few available for essential needs) 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Verrier, Eddy.......... 201 E. 12th St., New York City 
W.H. Moreton Fae -» 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Gochenaur Marine... -525 Arch St., Philadelphia 





RED WING MOTOR CO., RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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for details about past races that was amazing and could hold an 
audience for hours with his tales of how it was done in such and 
such a year. In spite of his nearly thirty-five years’ sailing ex- 
perience, Les was not a “greybeard” and he will be mightily 
missed at yachting events. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M, Fowle 


> George Richard Worrell, of M.I.T., established anew high 
mark for college skippers when he won the Inter-Collegiate 
Y.R.A.’s No. 1 ranking for the 1944 summer-fall season with a 
figure of .863, according to the official rankings released last 
month. Worrell’s percentage is the highest yet attained by a 
college helmsman in either the yearly or seasonal rankings, the 
previous high being .852 scored by Tommy Macdonald, of 
Holy Cross, during the 1943 spring season. 

Competing in nine regattas which totaled 54 individual races, 
Dick Worrell scored 484 out of a possible 561 points. He finished 
first in 29 out of the 54 starts and took ten seconds, two thirds, 
and four fourth places. 


p> The 1944 summer-fall ranking is based on the performances 
in 26 different events ranging from dual meets to regattas with 
as many as twelve contesting colleges. To attain ranking, a 
skipper was required to start in a minimum of 15 individual 
races and obtain an average of .500. Unlike the yearly ranking, 
the seasonal ranking does not require a minimum number of 
starts in major regattas. A total of 25 skippers made the.1944 
summer-fall rank list; the first ten follow: 


Rank Skipper, College (starts) Per cent 
1 Worrell, M.I.T. (54) . 863 
2 O’Day, Harvard (44) . 827 
3 Bloomer, M.I.T. (61) . 804 
4 Roy, Coast Guard (43) 741 
5 White, M.I.T. (19) . 738 
6 Nagle, Williams (20) . 734 
7 Erskine, Harvard (16) . 733 
8 Hildebrandt, Coast Guard (58) . 728 
9 Brite, M.I.T. (29) . 724 

10 Maclay, Williams (16) .712 


As in most recent I.C.Y.R.A. rank lists, M.I.T., Coast Guard 
and Harvard skippers dominated the first ten; Williams, with 
Bill Nagle and Archie Maclay, has two men in this select group 
for the first time. 

George O’Day, Charles Bloomer and Philip Hildebrandt are 
the only skippers on the current listing who held first ten rank- 
ing for the full year of 1943-44, but Robert Roy as well as this 
trio held 1944 spring ranking. George O’Day, in closing out his 
college sailing career, climbed from No. 3 to No. 2 as his per- 
centage went from .818 to .828; Tech’s “Chuck” Bloomer 
moved up from No. 4 to No: 3 although his percentage remained 


, virtually unchanged; and Bob Roy came from No. 5 to No. 4 


position while his actual percentage was dropping from .798 
in the spring to .741 this fall. Hildebrandt, on the other hand, 
fell from No. 2 rank in the spring to No. 8 and his percentage 
slipped nearly 100 points. Three skippers in last spring’s first 
ten, who were still in competition, failed to make the summer- 
fall listing when Greenwood, of Navy (No. 6), was unranked 
because of too few starts; Hale, of Northeastern (No. 9), 
dropped to No. 19; and Thurber, of Harvard (No. 10), slipped 
to 13th. In addition to Worrell, Larry White and Leigh Brite, 
of M.I.T., Bob Erskine, of Harvard, and Williams’ Nagle and 
Maclay made the first ten for the first time. 

Four of the first five on the list will be out of competition 
during the spring season which gets under way this month, 
Worrell having joined the Navy and Larry White the Coast 
Guard. George O’Day has closed a brilliant college yachting 
career and Bob Roy has resigned as a cadet at the Coast Guard 
Academy to enter another branch of the service. This leaves 
Tech’s new commodore, “Chuck” Bloomer, as the top ranking 
skipper while Nagle, Erskine, Hildebrandt, Brite and Maclay 
are all expected to compete this spring in what should be a very 
interesting racing season. 
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On Sunday, April 14, 1912, the TITANIC struck an iceberg and sank carrying over 1500 men 
and women to their deaths. Uncounted ships... unknown thousands of lives... have since 
been saved as a result of that tragedy, because it suggested to Professor Fessenden of 
Submarine Signal Company a way to use his new submarine oscillator to detect the prox- 
imity of similar icebergs and prevent other tragedies. 

In 1914, aboard the U. S. Revenue Cutter Miami off the Grand Banks, he proved that the 
elapsed time between sending out a sound wave, and the return of its echo from iceberg 
OR ocean floor, could be used to measure underwater distances. From this came the first 
echo-depth-sounder ... FATHOMETER .. . which continually reports the depth of water 
beneath the keel. 

Today, FATHOMETER is standard equipment on countless ships of the U. S. Navy, Coast 
Guard, Merchant Marine, Coast and Geodetic Survey and many others. It is the faithful, 

indispensable guardian of safe, accurate navigation... pro- 
tector of lives and cargo from underwater hazards. 


For descriptive folder, write Dept. H 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL COMPANY 


160 STATE STREET Established 1901 BOSTON 9, MASS. 


The first to measure underuater distances with sound 


FATHOMETER 


REG. VU. S. PAT 
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SAIL PLAN 
400 CLASS® AUX. SLOOP 
LOA-28-4, LWL-ER*6, D=4'0" 
RGHENRY. x. NAVAL ARCH. 
OXFORD BOATYARD CO. 
OXFORD, MD. 
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HERE IS OUR POST-WAR 


CRUISING SLOOP 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY US FOR SPEED, 
COMFORT, AND PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP. 


| @ Full 6 ft. headroom under cabin 








@ Convenient size far rail shipment 


@ 400 sq. ft. sail area. Earmarked as the "400 
class.” We invite your inquiry. 
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ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
; By Coureur de Bois 


p> All that we in the frozen North can do during the winter is to 
elect our officers and mutter in our furs about what we’ll do 
when the ice goes out. 

The 1945 slate of the Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. contains some 
mighty good men: commodore, K. D. Woodward; hon. com., 
W. Taylor-Bailey; hon. com., R. C. Stevenson; vice com., H. G. 
McMaster and ‘rear com., A. P. B. Shearwood. The Executive 
Committee consists of W. F. Black, G. E. Shaw, E. L. Jowett, 
C. T. Gray, H. L. Blachford, .M. H. N. Gruner, M. E. Beckett 
and G. Ross Hutchins. 


> The Longueuil B.C. carries on in 1945 with excellent guid- 
ance: commodore, J. H. Lymburner; vice commodore, E. 8S. 
Kent; treasurer, W. Highfield; secretary, G. A. Montreuil; 
fleet captain, C. R. Mandeville; committee members, G. Ladds, 
P. Lanoix, K. Bloxham and G. Larose. The schedule of events 
had not been drawn up at time of writing, but the secretary ad- 
vises that it will be substantially the same as last year with 
more emphasis on short cruises. 


> The Pointe Claire Y.C. expects to be active again in 1945, 
bigger and bettér than ever before — at least, so say the new 
executives Commodore L. H. Place, Vice Commodorve F. A. 
Hamlet, Rear Commodore A. H. Thomson, Secretary A. W. 
Gibb and Treasurer K. B. Thomson. 


> The PCYC One-Design has finally been found. She has 
been especially designed by John C. White, N.A., in conjunc- 
tion with Jack Sears, Arnold Fee, Arthur Robertson, Eric 
Jones, Tommy Bacon, Alex Poe and Quain McCarrey, who were 
the official and unofficial members of the One-Design Discus- 
sion Committee. Her dimensions are: l.0.a., 27’ 5’’; beam, 7’ 5’; 
draft, 3’ 6’. She is a raised deck Marconi sloop carrying about 


300 sq. ft. of working canvas. There is enough room in her to 
have three fixed berths, a toilet room and a galley plus sufficient 
locker and storage space to stow everything necessary for short 
cruises. She has only 3’ 6” draft, which is necessary for inland 
water sailing. Because of this fact the name Inlander has been 
chosen for her. As is the practice of the club regarding new de- 
signs, the subcommittee has approved the new design in prin- 
ciple and recommended that two be built for the 1945 season. 
Certain Canadian clubs have asked for additional details and 
copies of the plans if they can be made available. We have been 
told that any Canadian or American club is welcome to a print 
showing profile, arrangement and a section. Further details 
would be gladly sent along. Write to the Secretary, Pointe Claire 
Y.C., Pointe Claire, Que., Canada. 

PCYC has adopted a plan proposed by A. H. Thomson for the 
encouragement of Junior members. This plan has the blessing 
of many ef the founders of the Club and a number of past com- 
modores. 


> Forward and aft: The Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. may have a 
couple of 19’ Mower Interlakes this summer. These boats are 
well known and to be found on Brome Lake, Hatley, Hamilton, 
Pointe Claire, and at the Hudson Y.C. Another new one has 
just been ordered for H.Y.C. . . . The sailors of Valleyfield 
may soon form their own Y.C.; their Lightning fleet is growing 
rapidly. . . . We wonder why some enterprising sailor does not 
‘organize the miscellaneous fleet in Valois Bay into a real club; 
any of the existing clubs would be glad to render every assist- 
ance. A note to your correspondent care of YacuTine would 
bring conerete help at once. . . . Alex Poe is preparing a racing 
‘schedule for his Baie D’Urfe sailors and promises to have it 
ready for the next issue. In fact, with ice and snow covering the 
lake, no one has had any incentive to work out 1945 racing 
schedules. . . . Guy Asbury, schooner proponent of P.C.Y.C., 
has just ordered a complete new suit of racing sails for his 
Glendora. He warns all Fleet Class skippers to beware. 





‘Chubb & Son has also been through this same process. 


It has been tried by the storms, hurricanes and other 
misfortunes of yacht owners for over half 
a century and you know when adding this 
safety feature to your yacht that you are not 
experimenting. Write today for our free 
booklet “The ABC of Yacht Insurance.” 


+ CHUBB €& SON: 


Managers of 


| Federal Insurance Company and Associated Companies 


UNDERWRITERS OF ALL FORMS OF MARINE + FIRE + AUTOMOBILE - 
INLAND «+ PERSONAL EFFECTS FLOATERS « REGISTERED MAIL 
: AND COVERAGE FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH THE ASSOCIATED AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 


2 NEW YORK 
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23'sCape Cod Senior Knockabout 
18’ Cape Cod Baby Knockabout 
18’ Cape Cod Rhodes 18 
15’ Cape Cod Mercury 
Cape Cod Advanced Trainer 
13’ Cape Cod Minx (Cat) 
Lawley 15 
Lawley Pram 8’ 
32’ Fisherman 
18° Utility 

* ‘ 


All Ready When 
UNCLE SAM SAYS GO 
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* Largest Builders ef Small Sailboats in America - 
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Emery Sherril! 
Mari and Anne Guinan of -the Larchmont Y.C. aboard their Star 
“Spook” which won the 1944 Y.R.A, championship 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By Starboard Tack 


> The inimitable Alf Loomis, now a commander in the Navy, 
has returned hors de combat as a result of an operation performed 
while on foreign service. The powers that be decided that his 
convalescence could best be served in the Brooklyn Naval 
Hospital, to which Alf was dispatched by ambulance and litter 
plane. The Commander is now in the pink, so much so that he 
recently asserted his navigational ability by making certain that 
he was situated exactly ‘‘as per orders.”’ Forthwith he took a 
number of sights out of his window, and now reports that his 
“‘fix’”’ not only takes him out of the hospital, but some two and 
one-half miles due North. The latest gazetteer places that loca- 
tion in the dead center of a well-known retreat for dangerous 
criminals. So! ‘ 


p> Lt. Comdr. Robert N. Bavier, Jr., USNR, recently took com- 
mand of the USS John Q. Roberts, a fast destroyer transport, in 
commissioning ceremonies at the Charleston Navy Yard. Bob, 
an editor of YacuTine and intercollegiate yachting champion in 
1939 and 1940, had previously been skipper of a DE. 


> What with the Star World Championships (to be held by the 
Central Long Island Fleet with the Stamford Y.C. as headquar- 
ters), the Star Atlantic Coast Championships at Sea Cliff, the 
Lightning Championships at Riverside, the regularly scheduled 
championship and long distance races, and a score of yet-to-be- 
announced events, the Sound is destined to be the scene of 
countless battle royals during the coming season. By the way, 
the Stars of the Noroton Y.C., which has one of the largest fleets 
in the association, will be used for the stellar event. 


> The Junior Y.R.A. committee, consisting of R. O. H. Hill, 
Hoyt Perry and Glenn McNary, has selected the Cape Cod 
Shipbuilding Co.’s “Advanced Trainer” as the association’s 
one-design for the training of advanced juniors. Of plywood 
construction, 28’ over all, and with a fine variety of Ratsey 
sails, she will sell for $999 (through the Junior Y.R.A. only). 
She will be described in detail in next month’s YacuTING; mean- 
while, interested clubs and individuals should direct their in- 
quiries to the Junior Y.R.A., 37 West 44th St., New York. 


> Ed Raymond, who has been showing the lads some of the 
finer points of dinghy sailing these past months (sailing Zotom 
with Mrs. Raymond as crew), annexed the Larchmont mid- 
winter frostbite series. It will be remembered that he also took 
the title in the fall series. In the last week-end in February the 
leaders were: Arthur Knapp, Sissy, .90; E. L. Raymond, Zotom, 
.88; W. P. O’Gorman, Felix, .82. The first March contest put 
Raymond on top with .126; followed by Corny Shields, Dainty, 
.125; and E. W. Etchells, Sno Fun, with .116. 

Zotom also walked off with five out of seven races on March 
11th, while on the other side of the Sound, at Manhasset Bay, 
George Hinman in Sandpiper II took four of the six dinghy 
events to annex a total of 63 points. . . . Clinton M. Bell, 
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When war restrictions are lifted, 
more Douglas fir plywood than ever 
before will be available for civilian 
use. 





EXT.-D.F.P.A. 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Be sure to use only genuine Exterior 
type Douglas fir plywood for marine 
construction. It is easily identified by 
this “‘grade trade-mark” on the edge 
of every panel. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION — 


Tacoma 2, Washington 
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Many a young debutante of the sea has made 
her debut into yachting society via the ways of 
Palmer Johnson — and earned a fine reputation 
for herself and skipper too.\ For here, quality 
construction, sheer beauty of line and smart 
sailing qualities are handled by experts .. . 
craftsmen who are painstaking in detail and 

take personal satisfaction in knowing “She’s built 
right” and ready for smart company. Consult 
with us now on your post-war building. 

Our commitment list is growing each ‘day. If 
you’ve a yen for something in a stock boat may 
we remind you that we are exclusive Great Lakes’ 
builders of Gilbert Dunham’s “Stout Fellas.” 





STURGEON BAY BOAT WORKS e¢ STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








chairman of Larchmont’s dinghy committee, reports that it 
will hold the national championships on April 14th and 15th. 


> Last autumn’s hurricane played havoc with the headquarters 
of the Sea Cliff Y.C., but it apparently requires more than a 
blow to slow up that aggressive outfit: It can now be reported 
that it has purchased a considerable piece of property which will 
provide both a clubhouse and 200-odd bathhouses for members. 
The club’s principal problem is to insure an anchorage area 
providing adequate depth and protection; the solution seems to 
be in a long-range plan which will include piers, floats and other 
marine equipage. 


> Recent elections reported: Shennecossett Yacht and Tennis 
Club, H. C. Bracken, commodore; R. A. Powers, vice commo- 
dore; C. V. Cross, rear commodore. Port Chester Y.C., Leif 
Thorvaldson, commodore; D. Madello; vice commodore; A. 
Tomasselli, rear commodore. 


> One of the most pleasant occasions of the winter was the 
Cruising Club dinner, held at the New York Y.C., at which Al 
Stanford gave a graphic explanation (with movies) of the con- 
struction of the artificial harbors built by the Allies along the 
coast of Normandy. His own modesty minimized the important 
part which he played in the operation, for which he received the 
Legion of Merit. e 


> Olin Stephens was recently given the honorary degree of 
Master of Science by Stevens Institute in recognition of his 
activities in the field of yacht design. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 
>» Some 100 members of the Temporary Coast Guard Reserve 
attended a 3-night refresher course in gasoline and diesel engines 


and their trouble shooting in Washington’s Jefferson Junior 
High School in February. The courses were sponsored by the 


Gray Marine Motor Co.’s service department and were the 
same given thousands of. Navy men in Detroit between 1942 
and 1944. 

Lecturers are P, C. Chamberlain and Edward C. Parker, both 
with Gray. The course includes motion pictures, slides and a 
number of very interesting exhibits and models. 


> The 43’ Grebe-designed and built cruiser Shalliwanda has 
been purchased by Lt. Cmdr. P. L. Warren, of Arlington, Va., 
through the War Shipping Administration. Cmdr. Warren was 
one of 16 successful bidders on craft declared surplus by the 
Government. : 
> Len Penso, former Long Island Sound Star boat and ocean 
racing skipper, has been reélected commodore of Potomac River 
S.A. The association, composed of sailing members from Capital 
Y.C., Columbia Y.C., Corinthian Y.C. and Old Dominion B.C., 
will start its 11th annual spring series next month in Washing- 
ton. 

New vice commodore is Owen Oakley. Frank Howard suc- 
ceeds Oakley as secretary-treasurer. New recording secretary is 
Wirt Gill. The meeting was high lighted by a talk by Rear 
Admiral E. L. Cochrane, head of the Navy’s Bureau of Ships 
and one of the association’s oldest members in term of service. 
He spoke and showed movies of the landings on Peleliu Island, 
an operation Admiral Cochrane witnessed. 


> William W. Barker has been reélected commodore of Co- 
lumbia Y.C. in Washington. Other officers are: H. V. Yarus, vice 
commodore; Edward 8. Lazowska, secretary-treasurer; August 
Hoenack, fleet captain, and Peter Allemano, measurer. 


> P.R.S.A. has adopted the standard starting signals approved 
by the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. and recommended to member 
clubs. Potomac sailors will give the new system a try this spring. 
It is believed to be the first club to take definite action. It is not 
the first time that this group has led the way in small boat 
yachting. 
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@ This 170 foot vessel is the “Olive K”, built for Mr. 
C. F. Kettering of Detroit. She is fairly typical of the 
designing trend of sea-going yachts along about the 
middle of Defoe’s forty years of shipbuilding experi- 
ence. She’s doing her bit in the war as the pilot ship 
off Sandy Hook at the entrance to New York harbor, 





When it’s “Anchors Aweigh” for Pleasure Craft! 





H™ at Defoe, 4,000 workers are producing fighting 
ships and buying War Bonds for Victory—because 
we value peace, freedom and independence above all else! 


@ @ And one of the privileges to which we look for- 
ward is the traditional employment of our skills again 
in building stately yachts and pleasure craft that add so 
much to gracious living. Sleeker, swifter, safer and more 
beautiful yachts will come from Defoe’s ways after the 
war—embodying new power principles, new materials, 
new comforts and economies. Sweeping advancements 
in instrumentation will safeguard these ships with the 
most complete protective devices in the history of the 


DEFOE SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, 





BACK THE ATTACK 
-—BUY WAR BONDS 





seas. These will include Radar, improved radio, ship-to- 
shore telephone and electro sounding. 


@ @ Private craft construction by Defoe in the post- 
war era will reflect this company’s forty years of yacht- 
building experience as well as the new techniques 
developed here in building fighting ships for the Navy. 


@ @ And, as a further contribution to improved 
American living and employment standards, Defoe’s 
new Housing Division will manufacture scientifically 
designed home units—combining individuality of archi- 
tecture with new advancements in livability and the 
economy advantages of volume production. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 






Four White Star Renewal Citations now decorate 
2 the Navy ‘‘E”’ Award won by Defoe workers, 








SHIPS FOR VICTORY 
SERVANTS FOR PEACE 
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IT'S FREE 


Here is an interesting wall hanger which pictures many of the pleasure 
power boats and yachts which did such signal work for the Armed Forces 
in guarding our shores and shipping from enemy submarines. Now that 
the majority of these craft have been turned back to their original own- 
ers, you will want this poster for its historic value. It is a tribute to the 
patriotism of yacht owners everywhere and evidence of the sturdy sea- 
worthiness of American-designed and built boats. Write today for your 
copy. It will come to you with our compliments. Marine Department, 
Hazard Wire Rope Division, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE .j srivcerorr 





In Business for Your Safety 





MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> The clubhouse property of the Buck Harbor Y.C. suffered 
substantial damage as a result of the gale on January Ist. 
The property has been surveyed, however, and steps have been 
taken toward repairing the damage. The same gale cut a chan- 
nel through the middle of Pond Island off the Cape Rosier 
shore and did other damage to shore property in the vicinity of 
Buck Harbor. 


> Now that the House has passed the Rivers and Harbors Bill, 
several of the Maine ports slated to receive federal aid toward 
harbor improvements are considering the steps necessary to 
plan and finance their portions of the program. Northeast 
Harbor, where the bill provides for federal improvements total- 
ling $94,500, has already filed a bill with the Maine Legislature 
seeking authorization to borrow up to $50,000 to be expended 
for port improvements in addition to the government’s pro- 


_ gram. 


Improvements for Portland Harbor, as included in the bill, 
call for federal expenditure of about $800,000. In connection 
with this, the Maine Legislature is considering the Port of 
Portland Authority’s proposal of a $10,000,000 state-sponsored 


regeneration of the city’s waterfront. The latter plan calls for. 


construction of three large, modern piers and is designed to 
give the city complete, up-to-date port facilities. 


>» Twenty Maine yacht clubs are now members of the Maine 
Y.R.A. whose officers for 1945 are: Dr. Seth M. Milliken, presi- 
dent; Fulton J. Redman, vice president; W. Barton Eddison, 
secretary; Thomas J. Watson, treasurer. 


> According to reports, a bill now being discussed before the 
Maine legislative committee on education will authorize the 
Maine Maritime Academy to award the Bachelor of Science 


degree when courses have been built up to justify such action. 
It is understood that a curriculum for the Academy is now 
being prepared to pave the way for this action. 


> Granville H. Dyer, of the Centerboard Club, Portland, has 
been named District Secretary of the Lightning Class Associa- 
tion. 


p> 1945 officers of the Maine Boatbuilders and Repairers Asso- 
ciation are: president, Fred Gatcomb, of Snow Shipyards, Inc.; 
1st vice president, Boyd Donaldson, of Maine Shipyards; 2nd 
vice president, B. B. Hinckley, Jr., of the Southwest Boat 
Corp. and Henry R. Hinckley & Co.; secretary and treasurer, 
Charles South, of Camden Shipbuilding & Marine Ry. Co. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Dwyn Wen, Eugene Overton’s fine 105’ schooner hailing from 
Los Angeles, changes club burgees and ownership this month 
having been bought by James K. Baird, of the Seattle Y.C. 
Dwyn Wen was built in 1906 at Dartmouth, England, and her 
auxiliary power plant is a 75 hp. Atlas Imperial marine diesel. 
It is reported that the new owner will live on board. 


p> F. B. Mossman is the new commodore of the Queen City 
Y.C., Seattle, and he is supported for the 194445 season by the 
following: Elwood N. Stone, vice commodore; Dr. Otto Strizek, 
rear commodore; H. A. Kurtzman, treasurer; and Homer 
Richards, secretary. 


> Commander Stanly Donogh, district commodore of the 
13th Naval District Coast Guard Auxiliary, has a new ship to 
command, with his recent purchase of the 77’ twin screw power 
yacht Medina from C. J. Sebastian, Seattle. Donogh’s old 
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VENTNOR’S 


Ten Point Dealer Program 
| ELIMINATES GAMBLE 


a Ventnor’s line of boats is readily accepted by the 
public. 


2 Ventnor offers a line that is simplified, yet complete 
both as tg sizes and types, and will reach all your 
markets. 


Ventnor’s prices and quality are really competitive. 





Ventnor’s boats are backed by extensive national 
advertising. 


Ventnor will provide intelligent sales assistance de- 
signed to increase sales. 


Ventnor’s dealer program provides for complete ter- 
ritorial protection. 


Ventnor’s profit picture adds real interest to a fran- 
chise arrangement. 


Ventnor can be depended upon to give complete 
cooperation at all times. 


Ventnor offers a complete assurance for a depend- 
able source of supply. 


Ventnor’s record for past performance guarantees 
speedy delivery. 


Dealers interested in positive post war profits are urged 
to investigate immediately a VENTNOR FRANCHISE. 


SINCE 1902 

















“Rands Today .. - Reals ‘Tomovnreu 
OAT WORKS INC., ATLANTIC CITY, N. es 


“HAMP | RB 
BUILDERS OF CHAMPION CRAFT * VENTNO 
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SO FAR AND YET SO NEAR 


You can be far away on a cruise of your own, 
yet near to needed lines of communication if 


you sail with a Hallicrafters marine radio tele- 
phone aboard. Dependable, selective, stable 
under all sorts of conditions. To keep in touch 
with home port or office, pick Hallicrafters, 
the finest available in marine radio equipment. 





= hallicrafters 


THE HALLICRAFTERS COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U.S.A. 





yacht, the 60’ Gray Diesel-powered Shorleave, sold to the 
Continental Can interests and known now as Continental IT, thus 
relinquishes her name and CGA flagship réle in favor of the new 
Shorleave. The 77-footer, also known as CGA-2435, logs 10 knots 
with twin 100 hp. at 450 r.p.m. Twentieth Century gasoline 
engines. The new Shorleave was built by the Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corp. 


> A most interesting example of steel shipbuilding has been 
constructed by Flohr and Co., Seattle metal fabricators. A twin 
screw diesel-powered steel passenger lighter designed by H. C. 
Hanson, Seattle naval architect, was built in the Flohr plant in 
four separate sections, and then assembled by welders at the 
Duwamish Shipyards, Seattle. She is for use between Bremerton 
and the Port Orchard housing project, according to Carlos Flohr. 


p> Evidence that stock cruisers and runabouts are being highly 
valued for rigorous service in Alaskan waters may be found in 
the recent sale by Tom Farrell, Washington Boat Works, of a 
20’ 6’ Gar Wood royal sedan runabout, to the New England 
Fish Co., Seattle. She will be used at Chatham, Alaska, by 
John Likness, superintendent of the fiym’s cannery there. Fred 
Coleman, Seattle, formerly owned her. 

Tom Wheeler, of the same firm, reports that Thomas O. 
Barrieau, Bremerton Y.C., has bought the 50’ Corsair II powered 
by a Hall-Scott Invader from C. W. Rasmussen, Seattle. 
Barrieau in turn has sold his 32’ cruiser Nomad to M. Jones, 
also of the Bremerton club. . . . Still another Wheeler sale 
saw the 30’ Chris-Craft cruiser Leilani with 95 hp. motor go 
to Evan 8. Miller, new Seattle Y.C. spe Leilani was 
recently released by the Coast Guard... . Harold’ Seaborn, 
Seattle, bought the 40’ bridge deck cruiser Harmony from 
Marshall Hopkins, of the same city. 

And Arne Vesoja has sold the 26’ cruiser Jolly Jack to E. E. 
Simmons, of Everett. She has a Four-40 Gray. 


> Cat’s-paws: Bryant’s Marina, Inc., Seattle, has been ap- 
pointed Washington and Alaska distributor of Kermath marine 


engines. . ) . Joseph Patton, former Kermath representative, 
is still interested in the N. J. Blanchard Boat Co., Seattle, where 
45’ Navy picket boats are being built for the Navy. . . . John 
L. Locke is chairman of the Seattle Y.C. sail boat committee. 

. Robert Allan, Vancouver, B.C., naval architect, has drawn 
plans for an interesting new 34’ trunk cabin cruiser with modi- 
fied clipper bow, for W. J. Hullah, of the same city. . . . Harold 
Pratt continues as commander of Portland Power Squadron this 
year. ... Dr. Peter Schranz, Seattle, has plans for a com- 
bination of dentistry and cruising in Alaskan waters on board 
his auxiliary ketch Mariner, a 42’ Monk design — at least, so it 
is reported by waterfront grapevine. . .. By the time this 
appears in print, deliveries to the Navy of new 128’ refrigerated 
cargo vessels will have been begun by three Seattle yards, Seattle 
Shipbuilding and Drydocking Corp., Sagstad Shipyards, and 
Ballard Marine Railway Co., Inc. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


p> The racing schedules for 1945 are now largely made, and 
elsewhere in this issue appears a condensed review. Of particular 
interest is the June 29th to July 4th series planned for the 
L.M.Y.A. 50th anniversary. The Milwaukee fleet racing for the 
Queen’s Cup under the auspices of the South Shore Y.C. will 
leave Milwaukee Friday, June 29th, for Saugatuck. The same 
night, the Jackson Park Y.C. sponsors the race from Chicago 
to Saugatuck. On Sunday, July Ist, the entire fleet races to 
Milwaukee. From the Milwaukee Y.C. will be held the 50th 
Anniversary Regatta of the L.M.Y.A. On the following Satur- 
day (July 7th) is a race from Milwaukee to Chicago, sponsored 
by the Chicago Corinthian Y.C. This should give nine days of 
real sport. . 

Race week on Green Bay, which offers about the sportiest 
cruising racing any place, will be held after the Mackinac. This 
year, Green Bay expects a number of entrants from the Mack- 
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NO SLIPS—NO SLIDES—NO ERRORS 
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COMPASS COURSE 
INDICATED HERE 














DIRECTOR COURSE PLOTTER 
‘snaclbn caupeet tore on thank moomery, - 9900 
ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH, INC. | Sou 


625 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


















You Can 
Have One 


One of the finest 
little catboats 
you've ever sailed, 
a limited number 
are still available 
for delivery. De- 
signed by Phil 
Rhodes, WOOD-PUSSY is fast, able and stiff 
..» perfect for the family sailing and young- 
ster training, and for Club Classes. 


ee 
Keep Buying WAR BONDS 


Palmer Sort E Co, lie. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Safety Ou Vhe Bottum” 


THOMPSON 


SHALLOW WATER DIVING APPARATUS 
with Manually Operated Foot or Hand Pumps 


Ideal for depths to 60 feet, for inspection, repairs, sponge 
diving, abalone fishing, and underwater photography. 
Simpler, safer and easier for non-professional use than 
_ leaded diving suits and metal helmets, No upsets. Any 
position, horizontal or vertical, may be assumed. 


oF: 











Gasoline driven 
Diving Air-Compressors available. 


Company 


MICHIGAN 

















The Thompson Engineering 








200 NORTH DIVISION BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS 2, 
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TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 





SOLE U. $. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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RELAX AND COUNT 20 
... THE KIODE SYSTEM WILL PUT 
THE FIRE OUT 


He’s right — an engine fire’s no cause for excitement, 
aboard a boat equipped with a Kidde built-in extin- 
guishing system. 

Turned on by the fire itself, through fast-acting auto- 
matic devices—or operated by simple manual controls 
— the Kidde system quickly fills the entire engine 
space with flame-choking carbon dioxide gas. Less than 
20-seconds after the system goes into action, the 
fire is out! 

Another feature of Kidde systems —the dry, inert 
carbon dioxide leaves no moisture or residue behind 
...will not corrode or otherwise damage the engine. 

Today, most patrol, crash and PT boats are Kidde- 
equipped. Postwar, your boat too can have this fast, 
safe fire protection. Insist on a Kidde system when 
you buy a new boat — or have one installed, after 
Victory, in the boat you now own. 3 


' Kidde systems, also knownas LUX, 
carry full approval of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for motor boats. 





The word “Kidde” and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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inac fleet which leaves Chicago on Saturday, July 21st. The 
Mackinac and Green Bay will take up about ten days. 

A race has been scheduled from Chicago to Waukegan (August 
25th), the first race into that port in some years. The Coast 
Guard Auxiliary is sponsoring a regatta on September 16th. 


| Most of the annual races are scheduled again this year. Small 


boat racing will be even more popular. During the season, we 
hope to report here the names of the winners of all these races, 
large and small. Information on race results should be mailed to 
your correspondent at 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Small boat 
fleets please note; we want to give your results, but we must 
depend upon the mails. Give us the dope. 


>» The Chicago Corinthian Y.C. 22-Square-Metre fleet, headed 
by Dr. H. S. Bayless, has grown from two to seven and there is a 
lively interest in this class up and down the lake. Skippers of 
other classes should keep their eyes on these boats. Roger 


‘| Williams, owner of the 22-Square-Metre Rinnette IV, was re- 


cently acclaimed the “‘sailor of the year” by Don DeWitt, of the 
Green Bay Y.R. Committee, for having won eight of ten races 
against a variety of competition racing under the Universal 
Rule. The Chicago Corinthian Y.C. expects to race the 22- 
Square-Metre fleet under the Universal Rule against its Class Q 
boats. Dr. Bayless reports plans to invite skippers from other 
fleets of 22-Square-Metres to compete in local boats. The Chi- 
cago Corinthian also has fleets of Snipes, Stars, Arrows, Light- 
nings and Sea Gulls. All of these will race this season in club 
races under the Vanderbilt Rules. 


> The South Shore Y.C. has-been pretty thoroughly renovated 
— redecorated, soundproofed and refurbished. 


> As promised, we give here more glowing accounts of the 
heroes elected to head our various clubs through the coming 
season. (To be a good club officer, you must be a hero even 
though you may feel like a heel before finishing the job.) The 
Milwaukee Y.C. has a fine commodore and the members ate 
sticking to him. Louis Quarles, as commodore, will be assisted by 
Herbert Wuesthoff and Elred Stephenson as vice and rear 
commodores, with that veteran Kenneth Dunlap as secretary- 
treasurer. The club land has"been considerably extended to the 
east, with many loads of excellent fill. Last year the old club- 
house burned but a new, temporary house has been constructed 
which will later serve as a general utility building. With a new 
fleet of five or six Lightnings and the old fleet of about eight Sea 
Gulls, this club will have a fine small boat armada. The Star 
fleet is being built up and promises some real competitive 
matches with South Shore’s fleet. 


> H. Elred Stephenson sold his Alden yawl Stephia IV (ex- 
Malabar XI) to R. B. Leffingwell, of the Chicago Corinthian 
Y.C. and has bought the Star Challenge (ex-Snort of Sheridan 
Shore Y.C.). Harrison, Congreve, Van Dyke and Stephenson 
will make hot competition. John Sorby sold his Alden schooner 
June II (ex-Nonnette) and bought the R boat Nancy from Art 
Skelding and Hank Roesler of the South Shore Y.C. Charles 
Vettinger has ordered a Stout Fella Senior from Palmer Johnson, 
of Sturgeon Bay. For the last season, results at Milwaukee 
show: 

Season Championship, Handicap Divi- 


sion 1 Scarlet Spetz 
Season Championship, Handicap Divi- 
sion 2 Seaward Sanger 


Season Championship, Sea Gull Class Red Head II Tate 


Season Championship, Cruising Division Rangoon Bremer 
Wind Point Race, Cruising Division Carolyn Too Zilman 
Wind Point Race, Racing Division Scarlet Spetz 


> The Illiana Y.C. has E. L. Bader as commodore, and for 
vice and rear commodores, A. L. Gustafson and Frank Guincy. 
LeRoy Madson, Sr., is treasurer and Barbara Landon is secre- 
tary. Last month we announced other women club officers. 
Great! Up at the Northport Point Y.C., Donald A. Maish is 
commodore; Morgan Underwood, vice commodore; Paul Wick, 
rear commodore and Morgan Underwood, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer. Morgan Underwood, Jr., is also commodore of the Junior 





Y.C.. with William Bobbs as vice; here also is a young lady 
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Say - 
IF its qood enough 
SANDS ler a cnemener. 


...and get the best! its good enough tor me 


It costs no more to have the satisfac- 
tion of a real SANDS installation—and 
your boat will be safe! 

The name SANDS is on every gen- 
uine Sands toilet. 

A model for every boat—see your 
dealer. 





Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Dependable” Marine Equipment 
Since 1847 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 








Sole Manufacturers of 


SANDS 


MARINE PLUMBING 





Cutlils fine Coats \JALS UP FINE! 
uel.) -7- SOR 0) 10) Ge @LURE-1@)-N aD h) 
... POWERFUL INBOARDS 


That’s what many a boat, fully-protected by sea- 
going Valspar, might be saying today. For Valspar 
is rendering yeoman service to our Navy vessels, large 
and small, meeting specifications. Valspar marine 
paints and varnishes teally protect your boat. Val- 
spar’s bottom paint contains a special secret ingre- 
dient, Valtox, which resists barnacles and weed 
growths. And you will find that Valspar costs no more 
—even though it gives you longer wear. 


A full line of specially formulated marine finishes for Bottoms, 
Topsides, Decks and Cabins, including the famous Valspar Var- 


A STAR has been added to Century’s Army-Navy g nishes for bright work. 


“E” Flag — for continued high achievement in | y YALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 EAST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK x 
war production. 


CENTURY BOAT CO., Box 305, Manistee, Michigan. 
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“ELIZABETH CITY 
SHIPYARDS 





OFFERS THE FINEST FACILITIES 

Fresh Water Basin CONSTRUCTION SHOPS 
Six Hundred Ton for all types of wood and steel 
Marine Railway 
Ice Free Harbor 


Construction and Repair 
COMPLETE SERVICE 


BACK THE ATTACK — BUY WAR BONDS 

















@ “I'm all set for those 
grand boating days ahead ‘~\ 
—ready with anew Universal 
100% marine motor. You can 
bet I’m not taking chances on missing important boating 
months — my order’s in. . . on the books now!” 


If you are planning a new boat — or the repowering of 
your present one — we urge you to investigate our postwar 
“Buyority Plan.” It’s a plan that protects you two.ways ... 
by assuring early delivery of a finer Universal . . . by 
protecting you against rising prices. 


And remember, even though our production facilities are now 
reater than ever before, it’s going to be a long while 
efore production of new Universals will catch up with the 
demand. Therefore, why not get started now . . . to be one of 
the first to enjoy smoother, more reliable and economical 
power afloat . . . with a motor that’s dui/t for the sea 


. «» mot converted for it? 
ro 
Universal Motor Coa. iniversal 
: EGE 


312 Universal Drive 44 Warren Street 
Oshkosh, Wis. New York 7, N. Y. KEEP BUYING U.S. WAR BONDS 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 
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officer, Amy Ford is secretary. Last season’s Snipe race series 
was won by William Bobbs. In a “‘grab bag” race, where boats 
and crews were drawn by lot, William Bobbs won with the 
Underwood boat. 

The South Haven Y.C. will be the scene of a series of small 
boat races July 27th to 29th. Eddie Smith is commodore there, 
with Howard Dart and M. K. Fritz; rear and vice commodores, 
respectively. Dale Hickins is secretary-treasurer. 

The St. Joseph River Y.C. reélected Jack Gardner com- 
modore, with two vice commodores — for power, Dale Weirs; 
for sail, Gorrell Cook. Rear commodore is Richard Misner, 
Robert Ward is secretary and James Boothby, treasurer. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> Over at the Detroit Y.C. “Cap” Bondy, keeper of the club’s 
cat boat fleet, has completely refurbished his 12 ships. Instead 
of the dingy, red brick paint jobs, they came dancing out on the 
river with white hulls. 

“Cap” R. H. Ross, at the Edison B.C., who has been looking 
after the E.B.C. outfit since he helped organize the club back 
in 1913-14, will be ready to start racing with his 16 cats on the 
second Sunday of this month (April). The D.Y.C. skippers also 
are set for their first series of races. : 


> Further evidence of an earlier racing season on the river 
comes from Perce Darnell, president of the Detroit Kight-Metre 
Association, who announces he is trying to hold a three-race 
series on consecutive Sundays in May, the same as Jimmy 
Grant’s Six-Metre group. 

The “Eights” will race from the Detroit Y.C. while the 
“Sixes” will make their starts and finishes off Bayview Y.C., 
a mile up the river. Both classes will use courses that take them 
up into Lake St. Clair and back. There are seven “ Kights” and 
eleven ‘‘Sixes’’ here eligible to race. 


p> Ward Peck, of the Grosse Pointe Y.C., 1945 commodore of 
the Detroit River Y.A., presided at the spring meeting of that 
body. The first interclub regatta for all classes will be, as usual, 
the Detroit Y.C. event which is listed for June 3rd. John 
Painter has succeeded Commodore Harry C. Kendall as chair- 
man of the race committee. The latter has held the post since 
1928 and, strangely enough, he, at that time, replaced Painter. 

Kendall, presumably, is getting off the race committee to 
practice for the annual commodore’s cat boat race for the brass 
garboon at the Detroit Y.C. sometime in June. Kendall went 
undefeated for about ten years (in fact, he had forgotten-when 
he had last lost) before Commodore Art Summerlee showed 
the boys the way around the course last summer. 


> Perce Williamson is finishing rebuilding his 40’ Casey yawl 
Rainbow IV, shattered in a gas explosion at Mackinac after the 
race up there in 1943. Williamson is one of the founders of the 
Bayview Y.C. and its biggest yachting event, the Mackinac 
Race. He has not missed a trip since 1925 and is the only yachts- 
man hereabouts who can claim the honor. Last summer he went 
as part of “Toot” Gmeiner’s Apache crew. 


> The ice boat boys, who had been snowed out of competition 
most of the season, finally got.in some racing in light going along 
in February when Al Pochelon borrowed his old Blue Bomber 
from Harold McGregor to top a dozen other E boats (skeeters). 


> Chuck McGregor, chairman of Bayview’s Mackinac Race 
this year, already has ‘Mackinac Fever,” an ailment which 
generally doesn’t hit the rest of the boys until July. It could be, 
McGregor points out, that a dream fleet will be out for the start 
July 14th. He names Manitou, Blitzen, Windigo (which Fred 
Ford bought in the East during the winter), Royono (ex- 
Mandoo IT) which may bé back in commission, four N. Y. 32’s, 
Apache, Vitesse, Whisper and the one Smith bought down at 
Lorain, not to forget Kathmar, Estrellita and Mina . . . these 
are racing cruisers. . . . There will also be the usual turnout 
of cruisers and racers. 
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IF THIS WERE YOUR YACHT 


MARINE 


ENGINE OLL 


SCIENTIFICALLY REFINED 
FROM PURE PENNSYL- 
VANIA CRUDE OIL SOLELY 
FOR SERVICE AFLOAT. 








GUAKER STATE OIL. REFINING CORP, 


“Wear these... 
they still stick like a barnacle!” 


“They cag & look worn—I’ve had ’em 

. for years. But you still can’t get an 
other shoes that grip a slippery deck 

~ go well!” — 

_ Top-Sider has 3700 rubber ‘‘Tentacles” 
' . that grip with a combination of 

Squeegee and vacuum action. If you’re 
_ lucky enough to own a’ pair, make 

: }j[ | them do—because Sperry Top-Siders 

ER ee ee are still at war. ee? 






































































































Would You Be Adequately 
INSURED? 





NAUTILUS BROKERAGE CO., INC. 


Marine Insurance Specialists. 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone: Whitehall 4-2653 


. 


* 


Facilities for Insuring 
Any Kind of Craft 





Sperry Top-Sider Footwear 


15 Main Street, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
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Discriminating boatowners 
have long appreciated and 
availed themselves of the 
Greenport Basin and Construc- 
tion Company’s traditional 
| service in Spring fitting out 
| and overhaul. 


Member: Atlantic Coast Boat Builders and Repairers Association, Inc. 











TIEBOUT: for 2 


PROMPT EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 
AAD S 


BRASS JOINER 
HARDWARE 
and GONG EQUIPMENT 
GALVAMIZED MARINE 
EQUIPMENT 
LOCKS—LATCHES 


f STEAMSHIPS 


DRY DOCKS 


AND 


| Sates 
Mtg Stipes 
JIEBOUT 


118 Chambers St. NewYork 7 NY 


DOORS and HATCHES 


SINCE 
1853 








MR CANCER KILLS ONE ADULT OUT OF SIX 


GIVE TO CONQUER CANCER 


Eminent scientists lack funds for experiment . . . 
cancer clinics are starved for equipment... 
money is needed to care for advanced cases. Five 
million dollars a year might cut thé deaths from 
cancer — might save you or one dear to you. 


SEND YOUR CHECK NOW — AS 
GENEROUS AS YOU CAN MAKE IT 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> There was a whisk of a summer rail down breeze and a lively 
season ahead in the annual meeting of the Charles Francis 
Adams Inter-Club Class Association held at the Engineers’ 
Club, Boston, with President Arthur F. Wilband presiding. 
The original fleet of nine boats will race this year in increased 
latitude with the dwindling of Coast Guard restrictions de- 
pending on the progress of the war. This jaunty fleet was turned 
out at the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard in 1938 from the designs 
of Fred Goeller. A longer spinnaker pole was discussed at the 
meeting, the objective being hauling the kite further forward 
to do away with the backwind from the mainsail and to gain 
speed running. The only sad note was the passing of Lt. Frank 
Burns, Army Air Force, owner of the Peanut, who gave his life in 
a raid over Germany. Lt. “Simmie” LeBlanc, who sold the 
Peanut to Burns, is now battling in Luzon. The war stepped 
hard on this class; the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard had received 
orders for 55 ‘(Adams Inter-Clubs when hostilities broke out. 
The 1945 officers include President Wilband; Vice President 
Wadsworth Winslow; Treasurer C. Willis Garey and Measurer 
Fred Goeller. The famous Quincy Challenge Cup will be revived, 
the Quincy Y.C. challenging the Boston Y.C. to a series to be 
held following Marblehead Race Week. 


> Quincy Bay Race Week will be limited to two races this 
year. The first race will be Saturday, July 14th, at the Squan- 
tum Y.C., and the second, the following day, at the Quincy Y.C. 
The race at Quincy will also count as an Interclub. 


> The Cottage Park Y.C. new officers include Commodore 
Roy Pigeon, Vice Commodore Capt. Clarence Martin. and 
Rear Commodore William Cohan. 


> The doughty little 36’ auxiliary schooner Tortuga, of the long 
tiller, veteran of numerous Cruising Club races, has been sold 
by Schuyler Dillon to William Bell Watkins through the office 
of Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc. Her name will be changed to Fair 
Wind and she will hail from Northeast Harbor, Maine. Other 
sales include the 48’ Bar Harbor auxiliary sloop Meddler IV from 
L. Mortimer Pratt, Jr., to Robert Gorton. She will leave Marble- 
head waters for Long Island Sound. 


> The February meeting of the Massachusetts Bay Y.C.A. 
brought a big turnout to honor new Commodore Tom Moroney 
at his home club, the South Boston. . . . Chairman John E. 
Murphy and his legislative committee have been busy. Recent 
petitions at the hearings held at the State House by the Divi- 
sionof Waterways were for improving the basins and approaches 
of the Wollaston and Squantum Y.C.s and the dredging of 
Belle Isle Inlet for the Beachmont Y.C. The Braintree Y.C. has 
filed a petition to dredge a channel in Hingham Bay. 


> The 1945 officers at the Quincy Y.C. are: Commodore Ar- 
thur C. Carriker, Vice Commodore Edmund A. Root, Rear 
Commodore Torsten ‘‘Bola” Youngquist, Secretary Charles E. 
Joss and Treasurer James M. LeCain. . . . The flag’ officers 
of the Cottage Park Y.C. comprise Commodore Roy Pigeon, 
Vice Commodore Capt. Clarence Martin and Rear Commodore 
William H. Cohan. . . . Commodore Clarence E. Erwin heads 
the Winthrop Y.C. with Vice Commodore Manson E. Wood 
and Rear Commodore George O’Halloran. . . . The Water- 
town Y.C. has elected Commodore W. Albert Allen, Vice 
Commodore Leslie Stewart and Rear Commodore Clement 
Churchill. . . . At the Wollaston Y.C., the quarterdeckers are: 
Commodore Ernest C. Park, Vice Commodore O. W. Hoster 
and Rear Commodore Wallace Sabean. 


> Designer Ralph E. Winslow, in addition to his new Winslow 
Four-Sum 28’ auxiliary cruising cutter class, has designed a 
new one-design racing sloop class of national scope. The blue- 
print shows a boat of all weather qualities — 33’ 5’ over all, 
23’ water line and 7’ 9’’ beam, 4,000 pounds outside lead ballast, 
self-bailing cockpit and 511 square feet of sail. 
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PANISH CONTROL MEANS FOOLPROOF CONTROL 


REMOTE CONTROL 


Instantaneous, foolproof, single lever operation 
of both reverse gear and thrattle. Battle-tested 
and battle-proven to be the most outstanding 
and reliable remote control system made. 


PANISH\ CONTROLS 
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PLOW STEEL WIRE ROPE ASSEMBLIES 
SS ee 


Complete with stainless steel swage fittings and Tobin Bronze turnbuckles. 
3/16”—7 x 19 3/16"—7 x 19 3/32”—7 x7 


po lee $3.50 20-foot....... $4.50  9-foot....... $2.00 


3/32"—7 x 7—32-foot complete with turn- 
buckle on one end, opposite end no fitting. $3.00 



















STREAMLINE TURNBUCKLES 
2,400 Lbs. Tensile Strength 







STREAMLINE STAINLESS STEEL BODY 
Cadmium Plated Steel, Jaw and Jaw Ends with check nuts. 


3/16” Dia, closed 7” 3/16” Dia. closed 994” 
Extendedo" Price on Either $2.80'Each 5/16" Dic. closed § 


















SHEET SNUBBING WINCHES 
Polished Bronze One-Way Action 


No. 0. 2%” High. 24%” No. O1, 2%” High. 24” 
Base, 1” Drum. Wot. 1 Base. 14%4”” Drum. Wot. 
Lb. cssaoe $4.00 Each 1% Lbs....$4.50 Each 


No. 1. 2%” High, 3%” Base. 1%” Drum. Wot. 1% 


POSH See Pea ee eeereeeeeseseee 
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Write Us on Your Company Stationery 
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HELLO, WEATHERBEATEN. YOU 
LOOK LIKE LAST YEAR'S HAT. 








DON’T YOU MEAN 
LAST YEAR'S COAT? 


On 
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| WON’T LOOK TRIM AGAIN TILL 
| HAVE A NEW COAT OF DULUX. 




























If you, too, have missed DULUX, know that 
this outstanding line of marine finishes is 
today helping to win the war. Dulux will be 
back soon, we hope—to give your craft the 
extra beauty and protection that is so highly 
prized by boat-owners everywhere. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 








i 2: amma macgemme. 
Roomy and Livable 


STURDY and BEAUTIFUL 





STANDARDIZED 60 FOOTER 
NOTE SPACIOUS SUN DECK AND AFTER DECK 


HESE features are characteristic of all 
GREBE Cruising Yachts regardless of type 
. Sound modern design, smart appearance, 
sturdy construction, individualized interiors re- 
markable for their style, roominess and luxuri- 
ous comfort... No wonder GREBE is the peren- 
nial choice of those who know boats and boating. 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC. 
5250 10. Washtenaw sbve., Chicago 18, Uk. 


ETTER 
OAT 
UILDERS 


USE 


PENACOLITE 


DURABLE 


RESIN ADHESIVES 


Manufactured by 





PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


55 West 42nd St. PETROLIA 
New York 18, N. Y. PENNA. 
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COMET COMMENTS 
By Mac Lamborne 


> Dick Betram, fleet captain, and Dr. Rafael Maldonado, 
secretary, placed first and second respectively in the sixth an- 
nual mid-winter regatta for Comets in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
in February. Thirteen boats competed; there were no entries 
from the States. 

Betram won the first two races held early in 1 the month in 
San Juan Bay. At this stage a three-way tie between Lt. Cmdr. 
George Lauder, Hector Sanchez and Dr. Maldonado resulted 
for second position. The next week-end, Betram with Lt. Ed 
Cavey as crew came through again, giving them a final score of 
3934 points. Dr. Maldonado was second with 34 points, and 
Sanchez third, with 33 points. 


> William A. Hartman is the new fleet captain for the Bayside 


-| Y.C. fleet on Long Island. Fleet secretary is Bradford Smith. 


> The Huntington Y.C. fleet, also on Long Island, has elected 
Samuel E. Weaver, Jr., fleet captain, and Sally Weaver, secre- 
tary. Wally Tiernan, who once sailed at Huntington, is now 
stationed in Washington with the Navy. 

The up-and-coming fleet at Sandusky, Ohio, has selected 
James Huntley for fleet captain, and John Phillips, secretary. 

Comets will make an appearance on Turkeyfoot Lake near 
Akron, Ohio, this year, led by C. A. Tevebaugh. 


> The Class has another new fleet, the 86th to be chartered. It is 
the Oakmont Boat Club fleet at Oakmont, Pa. Comets race on 
the Allegheny River. George C. Dewar is fleet captain, and 
John R. Nelson, fleet secretary. 


> Here is an important change in the filing procedure for the 
High Point Trophy competition: National Secretary J. J. 
Fernandes, Jr., requests that fleet secretaries send in race results 
each week rather than wait until the end of the year. Among 
other things, it will eliminate last-minute calculations and per- 
mit the committee to have final results in plenty of time for the 
annual meeting. 

Secretaries are requested to ask for sufficient blanks to cover 
the year’s racing. Fernandes’ address is 1 Hudson Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


> We have here in Rhode Island more of a feeling of veneration 
for historical background, old things that have connections 
with events of years long gone, than is found in many other 
sections of the country. Just as the Texans revere anything that 


_| savors of the Alamo, as Californians treasure relics of the 


“49ers”, so the yachting element here places a high sentimental 
value on trophies won by Rhode Island yachts when racing as 
ap organized sport was young. The feeling expresses itself in 
the way the present day racing men work to win a season’s class 
championship and an old cup that they can keep for only a year. 
The cup may have been won 25 or more years ago by some long 
retired class champion whose owner has returned it to competi- 
tion as a perpetual trophy, just as the winners of the America’s 
Cup gave it in trust to the New York Y.C. 

We have Iseulo Cups given by Ernest L. Arnold for the handi- 
cap classes. Wanderer Cups, given by Harvey J. Flint, won by 
the succession of Wanderers which Harvey and his brother 
Dutee raced here, on the Sound and at Marblehead, were prizes 
for most of the one-design classes last year. At the educational 
meeting at the Rhode Island Y.C., February 28th, where he 
lectured on ‘What Makes the Boat Go,” Harvey presented to 
the club the patriarch of them all, the Harvey J. Flint Cup 
posted by his uncle 70 years ago. 

When the Providence Y.C., which ten years later became the 
Rhode Island Y.C. was organized in 1875, the first Harvey J. 
Flint was the first commodore. His flagship, the first Wanderer, 
was one of Ben Davis’ cat boats. Just how long the cup remained 
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for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Send for our 1944 Catalogue +105 — 1000 items, 
Available only to NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
DEALERS — JOBBERS — BOAT BUILDERS and 
‘SHIPYARDS — Write on Company stotionery. 


MARINE — LAMPS 
eT are! 


HARDWARE 


SAIL BOAT EQUIPMENT 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


1940 PITKIN AVE. 
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BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. 
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THE SAYBROOK YACHT YARD 


BUILDERS OF_.SUCCESSFUL 


STARS & COMETS 


IS NOW PLANNING A POSTWAR 





LIGHTNING 
THAT WILL REALLY GO PLACES 


WE ARE TAKING ORDERS NOW FOR EARLY POSTWAR DELIVERY 
CONSULT US ALSO ON YOUR HARDWARE REQUIREMENTS 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


WE STILL HAVE A LIMITED SUPPLY OF RACING HARDWARE + 
ON HAND 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD, INC. 
SAYBROOK, CONN. 



























SEAWORTHY BOOKS 


SPLICING WIRE AND FIBER ROPE 


By Raoul Graumont and John Hensel. Good news for yachtsmen, motorhoat- 
men, riggers, seamen, Scouts. For the first time, a handbook that untangles the 
knotty problems in splicing wire and fiber rope. 258 o rations, including socket- 
pa oe locks and tackle. 47 full-page plates. Every splice indexed. Just 


WARSHIPS OF THE WORLD 


Kafe and Pepperburg qittors. Here are 7,000 fighting ships of 52 navies. Here 
_——— of co! verted U.S peers you may have known coh owned. Pe. —_ 

900 thril ng, B00 of na’ actions in World War II 

Hailed o RITCHELL'R RIMINGTON, Comdr. WAL’ ER & RIG, GiL- 

BERT CANT — scores of others. 900 illustrations, 1,051 pages, $15.00. 


SHIP MODEL BUILDING 


By Gene Johnson, Anyone, anywhere can build fine scale ship models. There's 
no trick to it . . . no particular skill required. Tools from the five-and-dime, and 
the simple instructions and over as illustrations make it easy to learn this 
fascinating hobby. 242 pages, $2.50. 


At Your Bookseller or Direct 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 
241 West 23rd Street, Dept YT, New York 11, N. Y. 
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CHARLEVOIX. M | Cease 
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Killarney Is a Salty Town 


YacutsMen who like variety will find it in heaping measure on a North 
Channel cruise. Lay a course easterly from Little Current, and in a few 
hours sail you can be threading the winding passages of McGregor — or 
drinking in the rugged grandeur of famed Bay Finn — or strolling the 
picturesque water front of old Killarney, as salty a fishing village as you'll 
find anywhere! 

Here at Turner’s we are happy to answer any questions on North 
Channel cruising. Write us for catalog of Canadian charts. 


RB BRITISH IMPORTS 
FINE WOOLENS 
COATS, BLANKETS 
SPORTS APPAREL 


LITTLE CURRENT, MANITOULIN ISLAND, ONTARIO 
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ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 











Home of Better Diamonds 


JAMAICA 


Home of Better RUMS 






Promise of superior quality is often signified by a famous 
name. In rums your byword is “JAMAICA”— for the tradi- 
tional pot-still method, and rigid British Empire controls are 
your assurance of smoother, mellower liquors. You'll find 
JAMAICA RUMS most satisfying for highballs or your favor- 


ite mixed drink. Ask for JAMAICA RUMS at your package 
store or bar today, 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
‘(OF JAMAICA), LTD., KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.|. 


GENUINE SS 


ACE 
@ Rums 
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in competition, I am unable to ascertain, but it was retired some 
time during the 1890s when won by Capt. Louis H. Tillinghast’s 
sloop Diamond, famous in her day for her speed. Capt. Lou died 
about a year ago and, when his will was read, it was found that 
he had bequeathed the cup to the nephew and namesake of thie 
original donor. What race, class or series it will be posted for is 
left to the race committee for there are no strings attached to 
the deed of gift. 


> It looks as though we will have a revival of the Star Class. 
The only Star in commission last season got smashed up in 
the September blow. 

Now to add to Colleen, bought by Art Simonds of the Rhode 
Island Y.C. for Art, Jr., and the WAACyWAVE, bought by 
Russ Boss of the Edgewood Y.C. for his boy Brad, Walter 
Thorpe, of the Edgewood Club, has bought Herb Harris’s 
Rhody for his daughter Nancy. So we are assured of a class of 
three boats. With a Star owner at Pelham, N. Y., insistently 
inquiring about chances for racing his boat if he comes to 
Rhode Island, and George Armitage and his sons looking for at 
least two boats — the Stars seem to be getting a little polishing. 


> Short ends: Clarence Sayles has sold his Bounty Class sloop 
Memory to John Crocker, of Groton, Mass., who plans to use 
her in Maine waters this summer. . . . H. Allan Grimwood, 
Jr. (Pawtuxet Marine Corp.), has bought three of the yachts 
sold by the War Shipping Administration: the 38’ over all 
auxiliary sloop Stowaway, the 28’ Crosby-built power boat 
Wichever II, and the 64’ power ketch Centaur, the latter for his 
father, H. A. Grimwood. . . . Out of the same lot, the Warren 
Oyster Co. bought the 32’ Baltzer-built Bobs. . . . Ed Tiffany 
has bought the Herreshoff S boat Tarantella, ex-Osprey, from 
John Nicholas Brown and renamed her Olita. . . . Jay O’Con- 
nell, of Newport, has sold his Indian Class Firewater and gone 
into the merchant marine. . . . Frank G. Prue and Joseph H. 
O’Donnell have sold their 55’ cruiser Bluwite to Edith DeMa- 
reelis, of Providence. 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER 


By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> Strong support by clubs of the Niagara Frontier for a Lake 
Y.R.A. regatta this year influenced the decisions reached Feb- 
ruary 17th at the Royal Hamilton Y.C. Bud Doyle and Chuck 
Spaulding, of the Youngstown Y.C., and Karl Smither, of the 
Buffalo C.C., were representatives from this area. 

The Royal Hamilton Y.C. will be host for the 1945 L.Y.R.A. 
regatta to be held August Ist to 3rd. There will be competition 
for several classes of cruising boats as well as Stars, Snipes, 
Rainbows and perhaps others. It is quite likely that Lightnings 
will be represented. Preceding the regatta there will be a race 
for the Freeman Cup beginning July 30th at Rochester and 
finishing’at Hamilton or some nearby‘point. 

Bill Judd, of R.H.Y.C., donated a sterling silver tankard, 
won in 1863, for Six-Metre competition. 

New L.Y.R.A. officers were elected as follows: honorary presi- 
dent, Bob Barr, R.C.Y.C.; president, Bill Barrows, R.Y.C.; 
1st vice president, Jim Hyland, R.C.Y.C.; 2nd vice president, 
Chuck Spaulding, Y.Y.C.; secretary, Newton Castle, R.Y.C. 


The Buffalo Canoe Club racing schedule for 1945 has been 
tentatively set up. There will be competition for three groups: 
Lightnings; a Handicap Class composed mainly of Dinghies, 
Snipes and Canoe Club Knockabouts; and the Cruising Class. 
This year there will be an innovation in the Lightning Class 
competition in that one important race series will be on a handi- 
cap basis in an attempt to promote interest among the less ex- 
perienced skippers and crews. The Junior Lightning Series of 
the past two years will be continued. Provision is made in the 
schedule for participation of the Lightnings in the L.Y.R.A. 
regatta at Hamilton. The highlight of the season is expected to 
be the District Lightning Championships to be held over Labor 
Day week-end. 
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THE YOUR NEXT CASEY AUXILIARY 
CASEY i a ae ore build as ens 
% 50” bolized by all previous Casey-built 


yachts. 


We will continue to build the 
ever-popular 36’, 39’ and 45’ 
‘auxiliaries 


and 


THE CASEY "50" 


L.0.A.—49 11” Beam 12’ 6“ 
L.W.L. 37’ 0” Draft 7° 4” 








preferred delivery list. 


Members of Atlantic Coast Boat Builders 
and Repairers Association, Inc. 
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DECK PAINT 


FEATURING FLEXIBILITY 
AND DURABILITY AS 
THE BEST INSURANCE 
AGAINST CRACKED CANVAS 


Write for free color book describing complete line to 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
55 PAWTUCKET AVENUE ® RUMFORD 16, RHODE ISLAND 













OF CAMBRIDGE 


Marine Rapio TELEPHONES 


Write for free descriptive folder 


HARVEY RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
453 CONCORD AVENUE + CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 
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the World 
Get a Thompson Boat and- 
Get Speed from correct 
esign; 
pee seaworthy CANOES, ROW BOATS and DINGHIES 
. Buil sat dosienpa especially for use with light 
it motors. 


f Th s 
—from Thompson Spray 
Rails; Dp Dp 


Save Money — by Thomp- 
son’s modern manufacturing 
methods in two big factories. 
Catalog Free. Write for Deal- 
er’s name, mentioning boat 
in which you are in’ 
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Cortiand, New York 
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On Your Old Boat ot 
r New INO 
cai cUPR’ Rot 


Whether on your new boat after the war, or on the 
one you. own to-day, treat all the wood with Cuprinol 
—by brush, spray, or dip. Cuprinol penetrates the 
fibres and prevents rot, marine fouling, and shipworm 
attack. 

Use Cuprinol under your bottom paint to stop ship- 
worm attack and marine fouling. Analytical tests by the 
U. S. Fishery Biological Laboratories, Beaufort, N. C., 
show its practical value for this important use. Every 
one who owns or plans to build a boat will"appreciate 
it. Send for copy of the complete “Beaufort Report.” 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 8 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Mass. 
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CONTACT BURGER NOW 
FOR PRICES AND PLANS ON 
PLEASURE OR COMMERCIAL 
BOATS OF ALL TYPES IN 
WOOD OR STEEL CONSTRUC- 
TION YOUR INQUIRY 
WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


BORGER 


ENLARGED FACILITIES FOR 
BUILDING, STORING, DRY- 
DOCKING AND RECONDITIONING 


ob <oe 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 
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Unseen and unsung, but never-the-less most important on Elco PT's, 
popularly known as mosquite boats, are the especially designed 


Van BLERCK 
ALL COPPER, Water Jacketed, EXHAUST PIPES 
Alse Menetecterers ef 
All Copper, Water Jacketed, Exhaust Manifolds 
Fer the Femeus Sterling Admiral Merine Engines 


We stand ready te commence fulfiliment of privete 
erders from engine menufecturers, beet yerds 














end beet owners the day victory is echleved. 








JOSEPH VAN BLERCK & SON 
397 WOODCLEFT AVENUE, FREEPORT, L. 1l.. NEW YORK 
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GULF COAST: ACTIVITIES 


By Val J. Flanagan 


p> The Asa G. Candler Cup Interclub Fish Class race series, 
suspended the past three years, will be revived this season when 
it will be sailed Saturday and Sunday, May 5th and 6th, on 
Mobile Bay, off the Mobile Y.C., as a feature of the annual 
meeting of the Gulf Y.A. The St. Petersburg, Fla., Y.C. is the 
present holder of the huge silver punch bowl, having won it in 
1940 and 1941, 

This three-race series has been sailed in the past on the home 
course of the St. Andrews Bay Y.C., trustees of the trophy, at 
Panama City, Fla., but due to present conditions the Florida 
club requested that the Mobile Y.C. act as host to the races this 
year. Inasmuch as each of the 14 member clubs of the G.Y.A. 
will have from two to three delegates at the association meeting, 
a full entry of 14 clubs is expected for the Candler Cup races. 

The Candler Cup series was inaugurated in 1936, when the 
Pensacola, Fla., Y.C. was victorious. Pensacola repeated again 
in 1937 and 1938, but Biloxi, Miss., Y.C. came through with a 
win in the 1939 series and St. Petersburg scored in the last two 
sailings. 

The trophy was donated by Asa G. Candler, a member of the 
St. A.B.Y.C. 


> The Mobile Y.C. plans to stage two other regattas besides 
the Candler Cup event, a midsummer regatta and a fail regatta. 
Dates for these events probably will not be chosen until the 
GYA meeting, according to Secretary J. L. Marty. Tom P. 
Kroutter is commodore and Larry G. Beauvais, Jr., is vice 
commodore of the Mobile club. Carl Torbert is treasurer, J. U. 
Wilkinson is fleet captain and Warren Harris is regatta chair- 
man. 


> The Biloxi, Miss., Y.C., which elected Wallace W. Chapman 
commodore for the third straight year, voted at its annual 
meeting recently to build six new Fish Class sloops after the 
war. The club formerly owned four boats. Other officers of the 
club are: James Pringle, vice commodore; Carl E. Matthes, rear 
commodore;.G. B. Achorn, Robert Brodie, D. R. Fitz-Roy, 
William P. Kennedy, Jr., Emery Sadler, G. J. Wiltz and Dr. 
B. B. O’Mara, board of governors. 


> Plans for the reopening of the Houston Y.C.’s clubhouse on 
Galveston Bay this year have been abandoned, according to 
Frank E. Zumwalt, official measurer for the club. He reports 
that the WPB has disapproved the HYC application for mate- 
rials necessary to rebuild its yacht basin which was practically 
destroyed in recent hurricanes. The U. 8. Coast Guard has 


| occupied the Houston Y.C. clubhouse for the past several years. 


Construction of a well protected anchorage, complete renova- 
tion of the clubhouse and acquisition of a new class of club- 
owned sailing yachts are planned by HYC officials just as soon 
as they are permitted to make a move. 

The flag officers of 1944 have been moved up in rank this year. 
T. N. Tynes, vice commodore last season, has succeeded Roy 
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WATER ec AIR. Auxiliary Unit 
All in One Compact 
Package! 
ENGINE—8 h.p. 


GENERATOR— 344 or 5 kw, 
AIR COMPRESSOR—11 or 20 
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DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 
Established 1827 
35-36 South St., New York 4, N. ¥; 
We Specialize in 
Imported Egyptian Yacht Duck 
Also : 
Hemp Bolt Rope 











MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. &, PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


WHITE and RED 
Now Available 


Smoother—Faster Drying 
Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 
Long Life—Hard Finish—Saves Fuel 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 405 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















THE 
WINSLOW FOUR-SUM 


The 28-foot auxiliary cutter with 
comfortable cruising accommo- 
dations for four — yet really 
designed to sail! Your refunda- 
ble $100 deposit entitles you to 
loan of beautiful half-model until 
your Four-Sum is completed. 
Order NOW — before appear- 


ance of the ‘‘ pilot model”? — to 
establish an early delivery 
position. 


MALCOLM Seavey & Co. 
Thomaston, Maine 





For ; 
New York, Connecticut, New Jersey 
John F. Cameron, 420 E. 86th Street 
New York City 28 REgent 4-3914 
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NWGOLASSES 
Jon GREATER EYE COMFORT 


CHOOSE OCULENS .. . the nat- 


. asses filter out harmful, strain-pro- 
ducing direct and reflected sun rays. 
Prevent that hard... drawn... tired 


favorite store today. 


Eliminate Sun-Squint, oe and Sun- 
Glare without MISKIN G Clear Vision and 
True Color Values. OCULENS 

meet U. S. Army speci for absorp- 
tion of infra-red and ultra-violet rays. 









~ C, 





‘% Trad 
Company, New York 


CLEAN VISION SUNGLASSES 
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For free folder, write... 


R. $. DANFORTH ° 2125 Allston Way e Berkeley 4, Calif. 





ural aid to better performance in all | / 
sports! Restful OCULENS Sun-|/ 


look—Buy a pair of OCULENS for 
sports, beach and street wear at your | _ 














JOYS BROS. co. 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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“VICTORY COMES FIRST 


supports this demand 
with all its facilities 
fo supply 


A. 


Marine Deck Auxiliaries 


for our 


Navy and Merchant Marine 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 

















Model shown is from 1-B 
series; 500 to 1500 watts; 
powered by Onan-built, one 
cylinder, air or water-cooled 
engine. 


Supply power for lights . . . battery 
charging . . . bilge pumps . . . elec- 
trical repair tools . . . boating acces- 
sories . . . radio apparatus . . . many 


other applications. 





HLECTRICITY 


To Meet Marine and Beating 
Industry Pewer Needs 


“ONAN ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS pro- 
vide reliable, economical power for many 
applications in. the Beating and Marine 
Industry. Available in 65 models. Powered 
by Onan-built gasoline engines, these elec- 
tric plants are of compact, single-unit design. 
Water-cooled marine models now available. 
Built for heavy duty, stationary or mobile 
service. 





D. W. ONAN & SONS 


2209 Reyalsten Avenue -« 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











YACHTING 


Allison ‘as commodore, John L. Barnes has been raised from 
rear commodore to vice commodore and Henry Perry, treasur:- 
last year, is now rear commodore. H. F. Shore remains as secre- 
tary, with J. A. Lunsford the new treasurer and H. M. Shephe: | 
the new fleet captain. Dr. David Greer and Dr. Donald I‘. 
Stewart continue as fleet surgeon and chaplain, respectively. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> February has been replete with new flag officers in many 
yacht clubs about San Francisco Bay. In the San Francises 
Y.C. Frank Heastand, skipper of the sloop Kalona, will succee: 
long-time flag officer Clifford A. Smith as commodore. Marshall 
Fickert will be vice commodore, and Dr. Wilbur Swett, owner 
of Wood Duck, rear commodore. George Bitter will be secretary 
and Martin Newell, secretary-treasurer. Gus Barth, Robert M. 
Gunn, William T. La Violette, Ray Shannon, Jr., ‘Dr. J. Paul 
Sweeney and John Wotila are directors. 


> Across the Bay at the Aeolian Y.C. Chester Hacke will suc- 
ceed Karl Schwegler, who had a most successful year as com-- 
modore. Tom Bolger is to be vice commodore and Sig Hansen, 


| port captain. Russ Federspiel is the new secretary and Norman 


White, financial secretary. The rest of the list is composed of 
Bob Robie, treasurer; Charlie Thau, Dan Miller, Dorr Mott, 
Harvey Godtfredson, Dick Curren and Bill Von Tagen directors 
and members of the race committee. Historian is Earl Johann- 
sen. 


p> The Palo Alto Y.C. has elected Judge Edward E. Hardy, 
commodore, William Smith, vice commodore, Mark Nesbit, sec- 
retary, J,:J. Cambridge, Jr., financial: secretary;;and W. J. 
Werfer, port. captain. The directors will be E. C. Thoits, H. N. 
Barnes and Leo Scharman. . 

The South Bay Y.C: officers for the year are: Walter B. Jones, 
commodore; R. B. Engfer, vice commodore; Roy Magnuson, 
secretary-treasurer; and Frank Filben, port captain. 


p> At Coyote Point, Art Corbet is the new commodore with 
Jack Edwards, vice commodore; Bud Krohn, treasurer, Andrew 
Byrd, secretary; and Lee Engel, port captain. The directors are: 
G. R. Barth, G. C. Cook, Oscar R. Thayer, Sven Ruhne, Bill 
Stratton and Frank Miller. 


> Following the elections of numerous individual clubs, the 
Pacific Interclub Y.A. at its meeting, January 22nd, elected 
Ivores R. Dains, president; Dr. James Nucholls, vice president; 
John W. Bryson, secretary; and Colin Mason, treasurer, Dele- 
gates for the Pacific Coast Y.A. for 1945 are: Gus R. Barth, 
Charles Robie and Leonard H. Brown, Jr. 


> With new officers come new additions to local fleets. Al 
Mayer is shipping a 38’ Matthews cruiser from Florida, and 
Bill Lord, of San Bruno, has recently bought Jewel N, a 35’ 
power cruiser. Both of these boats will hail from the Coyote 
Point Y.C. Paul Arens has bought the Farallone Clipper Cyretta 
from Dr..J..C..Campbell.. This purchase breaks a record, inas- 
much as all the members of the Farallone Clipper Y.R. A. were 
doctors.until the welcome advent of Mr. Arens. Dr. Campbell 
has reportedly bought two. baby clippers to fill in the time 
between the sale of Cyretta and the time he can build a new 
Farallone Clipper and rejoin the class. William Newby has 
bought .a new 40’ power boat. 


p> Dr. Perry Bonar is back from over two years in the South 
Pacific and plans to get his Swedish sloop Runa in commission as 
quickly as possible. James Michael, former owner of Dorade, 
has also returned to San Francisco for a brief period. 


p> All yacht clubs in San Francisco Bay report an exceptional 
increase in membership during 1944. An increase in the number 
of boats registered in all the clubs was also noted. A record for 
all time is awarded to the Tamalpais Y.C. which reports 40 
members, 39 of whom are in the service. 
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The large craft’s a 112/ 
British Fairmile, the 
smaller, a 33’ Hig- 
gins landing boat — 
powered respectively 
by Hall-Scott DE- 
FENDER and IN- 
VADER engines. 
Every time there’s a 
landing operation it’s 
“D day” for these in- 
valuable and reliable 
trouble-shooters! 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of ACF-BRILL MOTORS COMPANY, New York 8, N. Y. 


MEET 2 TROUBLE-SHOOTERS! 




























U. S. NAVY 
Irregular PARKA SUITS 


Two-piece with hood. Zipper or snap or 

lace front. Pants have shoulder straps. 

Made of waterproof cloth, worn by Navy 

personnel afloat. Ideal for boating, fishing 

and hunting. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Price: $12.00 per suit 


Send check or money order to 


SCHOFIELD’S FLYING EQUIPMENT 


Commercial Square e East Weymouth, Mass. 

















QUICK REPAIRS 


Above—75’ and 90’ draggers 
hauled on 1200 ton marine 
railway for repairs. Your ves- 
sel can also undergo extensive 
repairs with minimum lay 
day charges. Expert repairs 
on steel and wooden vessels, 
tugs, barges, lighters, trawl- 
ers, freighters, tankers, etc. 
up to 250’. 


DOCKSIDE—VOYAGE REPAIRS 


Berthing facilities available 
for side, deck and engine 
room repairs and extensive re- 
conversions on ocean-going 
and coast-wise ships up to 
approx. 500’. For quick repairs 
—diesel experts, pipefitters, 
electricians, and other skilled 
mechanics, dispatched to your 
vessel anywhere in the city. 


Get Wheeler Service on that next job! Phone Flushing 9-7000, or write... 


WHTBELER sxzeces 


FOOT OF 154th ST. & EAST RIVER, WHITESTONE, L.1I., NEW YORK CITY c ?> 








= 





SEE YOUR 


DEALER 


.. and put in your reservation 
now for your post-war Dunphy 
Outboard, Sailboat, Sport Inboard 

or Rowboat. By so doing you'll be 


assured preference delivery. 





DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 


350 BROAD ST. OSHKOSH, WIS. 


SHIPMATE GALLEY RANGES 














STAMFORD 
FOUNDRY 


ESTABLISHED 1830 = 10 CANAL ST. = STAMFORD, CONN. {. 




















fssontial — 


—to prevent underwater fouling 


—to maintain top speeds and 
maneuverability 


—to get the most out of fuel 







The Superior 
Bottom Coating 


Practically all production now devoted 
fo war or to requirements of essential 
commercial and fishing boats. Available 
again after Victory for racing and pleas- 
ure craft. 


New descriptive folder on request! 
- 


METALLIC COATINGS CORPORATION 
234 W. 44th Street *¢ New York 18, N. Y. 
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dulton MARINE BLOWERS 


HESE efficient Marine Exhaust Blowers are used for remov- 
I ing dangerous gasoline fumes from the bilge and engine 
room and decrease the hazard of fire and explosions. 
They are also effectively used to exhaust excessive heat and cook- 
ing odors from the galley and to eliminate foul air from bilge. 
The enclosed spark-proof motor, which drives the curved blade 
impeller, is mounted on a correctly designed cast housing. This 
housing is coated with a baked, corrosion resisting crackled finish. 
The blower is so constructed that the exhaust flange can be 
mounted under the deck or any other desired position on the boat. 






Solid 
Cast 
Bronze 
Housing 





_ MODEL B-4—4 INCH 
Capacity 200 cubic feet per minute. 
Model Volts Amp. Price, each 
7 $26.00 


MODEL B-3—3 INCH 
Capacity 100 cubic feet per minute. 
Model Volts Amp. et 


Raz Bais etme A880 
B- 412 12 3.5 26.00 é 

B- 432 32 LS 26.00 B- 332 32 -70 16.50 
B-4110 110 AS 27.50 B-3110 110 25 18.50 


BLOWER AND IGNITION SWITCH - COMBINATION 
SOLID CAST BRONZE - WATERTIGHT - SPARKPROOF 
This switch automatically prevents starting the engine before the 
exhaust blower is turned on: It is so constructed that the switch 
lever can be operated only in, the proper sequence, Of!—Blower— 
Blower and Ignition—Ignition only. - 


Salles exttanlZ 


112-14 W., WILSON AVE., NORFOLK 10, VA.. 





Designed for flush mounting on 
instrument panel or bulkhead. 
Mode! BIS — Polished Bronze 
each $6.00 





HOME , “7 eMELL S meas 


BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE" 
ree booklet of household hints sent on request 


THE FIRE EXTING SHERS 


[a 


rene Manufacturing Compan 


BUY and 
LG oe oe od 
WAR 
BONDS 


py 


FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY WAZARD 


NEWARK 8 NEW JERSEY 


AFFILIATED WITH C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO 











: YACHTING 
FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 


By Vivyan Hall 


> Unbelievable news from Florida is that the Royal Palm docks 
at Miami are to be given up, the basin filled in and a skyscraper 
built on the site. Only the new basin at New Orleans can handle 
more boats. No other docks in this part of the country have 
taken care of such a fine fleet as Clifford Mallory’s Bonnie Dun- 
dee, George Townsend’s Cheerios, R. J. Reynolds’ Blitzen, 
Harkness Edwards’ Wakiva, Arthur Davis’ Nipper, Stanton 
Griffis’ North Star, Dr. Maitland Alexander’s Viator and Frank 
Gould’s Mariposa which used to base here winters. Most of 
these boats are in the Navy and the Royal Palm docks are in 
use as a Coast Guard base. The property of the Florida East 
Coast Railroad, they have been bought by the duPont interests 
for building land. This, when other cities are planning more 
docks and the government plans extending the inside route all 
the way to Key West. 


> For the 25th straight year the Palm Beach Y.C. held its 
Washington’s Birthday regatta and for the third year it was the 
sailing group that carried on for a total of sixteen races. Jimmy 
Vaughn’s Stardust II took the final free-for-all, though in the 
Class A event she placed second to Walter Deen’s Ito-Venio. 
Class C honors went to Charles Case’s Alibi with John Swaring- 
er’s Viking second. Billy Bowers’ Patsy Ann beat Sandy Evans’ 
Nomad in the Dinghies and Sonny Sikes’ Robin and David Pifft’s 
Quest finished one-two in the Snipes. Harry Penner, with his 
Miss Lake Worth from the Lake Worth Y.C., and his clubmate 
Leo Rowe sailing Grey Goose, worked hard to take the Moth 
series but finished second and third to Palm Beach Y.C. cham- 
pion Jimmy Erneston’s Skeeter II. The races were handled by 
Commodore W. J. Von Behren. 


> New officers of the Jacksonville Rudder Club include Kelsey 
Hutchinson, commodore, A. 8. Maury, vice commodore and 
William Kilgore, rear commodore. At the club’s annual dinner 
in February, trophies were awarded by William F. Crosby. 
Commodore Hutchinson and Henry Robson won in the Comet 
Class and Murray McQuaid and George Gibbs, Jr., in the Open 
Class. In Class A, Boling Fortson won in the spring series and 
Caroline Reid in the fall. .. . The current class in piloting 
being conducted by the Miami Power Squadron brought out 
357 registrants, an encouraging record. 


> Basing at the Brazilian docks in Palm Beach are George A. 
Dobyne’s motor houseboat Coconut, from Easton, Maryland; 
the cruiser Onaway, which R. S. Evans recently bought from 
R. H. Norton, of Chicago; and the 73’ motor yacht Whiz which 
William McCoy bought from the Samuel C. Davis Estate in 
Gloucester last year. . . . At Fort Lauderdale, Louis Harden 
has bought Henry Barnard’s 44’ motor cruiser Scamper and 
Charles Schwarm has sold his 40’ Chris-Craft Sand Jinx to 
J. M. Galatis. The 35’ Crocker-designed ‘ketch Square-Head, 
which Chute and Bixby built in 1943 for A. Schendholm, of 
Fort Lauderdale, has been bought by Malcolm Matheson, of 
Coconut Grove. She has been renamed Gull. Alfred Walker, of 
Delray, has bought the 29’ Chris-Craft cruiser Asulinak III 
from Dr. Richard Light, of Kalamazoo, Mich... . W. J. 
Wright, of St. Petersburg, has sold his motor cruiser Hi-ho to 
James M. Stevens, also of St. Petersburg... . Hugh Wil- 
loughby, of Stuart, has bought the 20’ utility RC from J. D. 
Gray, also of Stuart. . . . Among the yachts recently going 
into commission at the Jacksonville yacht basin have been 
John Z. Fletcher’s 86’ motor houseboat Paladin and Charles 
Grimer’s cabin cruiser Three Ten. 


> Now teaching at the Pensacola Naval Air Station is David 
Davis, who raced his cutter Sarah Bradford out of Harwichport 
before flying in the Atlantic submarine patrol. Also at Pensacola 
is Alan Hall, of the Grand Rapids Y.C., back from a carrier 
plane in the Pacific. ... Hayward Upham, who raced at 
Martha’s Vineyard, is at the Boca Raton Field following action 
on several invasion fronts. 
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ROBINSON MARINE “CONSTRUCTION CO. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 











While we are now engaged in “all out” war 
production ... we can predict one thing about 
the post-war Mack Mariner Marine Diesel. It 
will be an even better diesel than our present one 


++-more rugged, more dependable, more 
economical. 


















TECTYL helped to 
salvage the Squalus 




























The hull and engines of the submarine Squalus, long immersed 
in sea water, were flushed with Tectyl 511, which pushes every 
trace of water off of metal and SEALS the surface against rust 
or corrosion. Quick and easy to apply or remove, a little Tectyl 
covers a lot of metal—and gives positive protection for as long 
as two years. 


TECTYL 515 
TECTYL 506 
TECTYL 502 
TECTYL 511 


Write Now, indicating your corrosion problem, and we will 
send you a Tectyl Bulletin with Complete Application Data. 


TECTYL 


S70Fs RUST 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY 
Finest Lubricating Oils Since 1866 
472 Culvert Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Refinery at Butler, Pennsylvania General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York - Atlanta - Detroit - Chicago 
Los Angeles - Vancouver - Washington, D. C. 


For cleaning metal parts 

For rust-proofing outdoor parts 

For rust-proofing indoor parts J ° 
For rust-proofing engine cooling systems 


























NAVIGATIONAL 


for all types of vessels 


KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 
90 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 38 Water Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT 











PLUS SIDE 


DM PRODUCTS INSTALLATIONS 


AIRPORTS @ BELLS @ NAVIGATION LIGHTS @ STEERERS 

PULLEYS © MECHANICAL TELEGRAPHS AND ACCESSORIES 

MARINE WINDOWS @ THROTTLE AND REVERSE CONTROLS 
VOICE TUBE FITTINGS 

FOR POSTWAR —Complete line of cabin, deck and 

underwater fittings for power and sail. 


DURKEEx*MARINE 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Grosmere, Staten Island 4, N.Y. « 304 West 7th St., San Pedro, Cal, 








CUP DEFENDER FINISHES 
SHIP AND BOAT PAINTS 


Specification Materials for 
U.S. Navy U.S. Army 
U.S. Maritime Commission 















EDWARD SMITH & CO., INC. 


11 East 36th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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WIN A $100.00 War Bonp! 


For the most interesting letter from a Service man 





describing an incident in which one or more of our 
boats* was of service in a battle area (not neces- 
sarily during an attack). 


* 9-ft. DYER DHOW 
10-ft. DYER DINK 
12-ft. WHERRY 
16-ft. WHERRY 





Ist Prize ¢ $100 War Bond 
2nd Prize > $50 War Bond 
3rd Prize * $25 War Bond 


$5.00 will be paid for every additional letter pub- 
lished. All letters submitted become. the property 
of The Anchorage, Inc., and the decision of the 
judges is final. Author's name will be withheld if 
requested. Contest closes Aug. 1, 1945. 
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YACHTING 
LIGHTNING NOTES 


By James M. Trenary 


| » The big news of the month in the East is that Larchmont 


Y.C. Fleet, No. 32, has added 12 Lightnings to its roster, mak- 
ing a total of 17 and putting the fleet in a tie with the Riverside 
Y.C. for the largest number of Lightnings on the Sound. 
Arthur W.-Coombs, secretary of Fleet 32, reports real enthusi- 
asm, and makes a special point of telling what a grand job Dick 
Carr, Captain of this Fleet and District Secretary of the South- 
ern New York and New England District, has done. Two years 
ago there were only two Lightnings in Larchmont Y.C., and 
Dick has been largely responsible for the rapid growth. 


> Bill Schwartz, of Topeka, Kansas, who a year ago was a one- 
man fleet, taking care of Lightning activities for the whole 
State of Kansas, has organized the Jayhawk Fleet, No. 60, 
affiliated with the Shawnee Y.C.; Lake Shawnee, Topeka. 
Fred W. Asay and John D. Armstrong, both of whom have 
new Lightnings under construction, are the other two charter 
members. 


> A new fleet, No. 61, has been formed at the Pultneyville 
Y.C., New York. Charter members are: George L. Todd, Julian 
W. Plyter, Raymond A. Walvoord, Gordon E. Tompkins, and 
L. E. and R. M. Englesen. Julian W. Plyter is secretary. The 
fleet name has not yet been decided upon. This makes the third 
fleet in the vicinity of Rochester, N. Y., which makes a strong 
bid for the hottest Lightning activity in the country. 


> F. J. Villars, Jr., secretary of the new Lake Pontchartrain 
Fleet, affiliated with the Southern Y.C., New. Orleans, La., 
reports five charter members: Ethan Allen, J. Eblen Rau, H. W. 
Roberts, F. J. de Loizaga, J. H. Bonck, their fleet number be- 
ing 62. Three boats, Nos. -1033, 1056. and. 1062, are almost 
completed and will be ready for launching this spring. All will 
be measured and an active racing season is hoped for. A number 
of other boats are expected to join the fleet in the near future. 


> Wayne L. Brockett, a converted Snipe sailor, is secretary of 
the new Branford Y.C. Fleet affiliated with the Branford Y.C. 
Branford, Conn., with charter members, Wayne L. Brockett, 
Paul B. Farnsworth, and Gordon Keyworth. They expect to 
race every Sunday, from June 24th through Labor Day. This 
fleet is No. 63. 


> Cliff Dum, newly elected captain of the Leatherlips Y.C. 
Fleet No. 27, on the Scioto river at Columbus, Ohio, makes a 
strong bid for the largest inland Lightning fleet in the country, 
with a total of twelve boats by the time the starting gun goes 
off this spring. Seven of the eight boats being built codpera- 
tively in Columbus will join this fleet and, with the five old 
timers, real activity is in prospect. Plans for 1945 include par- 
ticipation in the Interlake Regatta at Put-in Bay and the Lake 
Michigan District Regatta at South Haven, and it is also hoped 
to have an interclub meet with Buckeye Lake Fleet nearby. 


> Fleet Captain Jack Orelup, of the Association’s largest fleet, 
Barnegat Bay, reports a roster of 50 boats for the 1945 season. 
The custodian of records from the Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. again 
reports that for 1944 the Lightnings had the fastest time per 
mile of all.the classes raced on Barnegat Bay. Prospects for the 
1945 season are good and competition promises to be inter- 
esting. New boats are being built by several enthusiastic 
sailors and an eight-race schedule has been established by the 
B.B.Y.R.A. 


> The 1944 National Champion of the Lightning Class, Theo- 
dore Maher, enlisted in the Navy in January, just before reach- 
ing his eighteenth birthday. Teddy is now at the Naval Training 
Station at Sampson, N. Y. He has sincere hopes that he will be 
able to arrange a leave to coincide with the National Champion- 
ship Regatta at Riverside, Conn., in September, so that he can 
defend his crown. 
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NAVIGATION 
cess of pen by step 


use of H.0. i one of the ume 
methods 


pier 
Primer of Navigation by George 
W. Mixter. A complete course 
nee 


chapters. Celestial na 
has_ been simplified, only Simple 
arithmetic is needed i New 
with tables, fully illustrated. New 
Finer of Pavigation ‘Te 
mer o av’ n y 
Mixter and Williams. 4333 


PILOTING AND 


SEAMANSHIP 
Introduction to Soamacshin. by 
Chas. H. Hall. handbook of 
extraordinary co: dponae, $2.00 
Coastwise Navig naw. by Capt. 
ick . Tompkins. Covers 
with utmost wgirmimad the many 
pee of the coastwise nye 


ga pilot. $2 
Pi foting ‘Seamanship and Small 
t Handling, by Charles F. 
oo teng 1944 edition, second 
rinting, of this classic text for 
Degin ers. Used in the Power 


Seamanship, by Charles F. Chav- 
man. A fine new book by this wet 
known authority. Illustrated. $1.00 

Boatman’s Manual, by Carl 
D. Lane. A practical and complete 
manual of cone handling and op- 
eration, with hundreds of clear 


dra $3.5 
Sailors’ Kaots, by Cyrus L. Day. 


Encyclo: ia of Knots and Fancy 
ace Bet “> by past Graumont 
pe FE Hensel. The same fas- 
volume that sold for 

$10.00 Pai wets wen first published. En- 
larged revised. $5.00 


Tatting, Fringe 
and Nesdie ‘Work by Graumont 
and Hensel. The most complete 
work of its kind. Profusely il- 
lustrated. $1. 50 


Raots Sesiens gases Fancy Work, 
y Char! harles L. Spencer. Also con- 
Ses information on wire strength. 
= = breaking stre 
justra 





NAUTICAL BOOKS 


We unhesitatingly recommend all of the books listed below. 


DESIGNING AND BUILDING 


‘Elements of Yacht Design, by 
Norman L. Ske: 


L. ne. This book is a 
standard in its field, indispensable 
to naval builders 
and yachtsmen. Revised to da’ 

Yacht _Desi and Planning, 
by H IL. hapelle. 
book on Naval Architecture for 


the amateur. Illustrated. $4.7 


Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Cha- 
pelle. The comp! handbook on 
wooden boat construction. Takes 
the amateur — choosing the 
right design to the final varnish- 
ing. Illustrated. $5.00 


Layin wn and Taking Off. py 
ran ryt rca mond: A guide b 
mold lofi $2 ‘00 


Wooden Shipbuitaing by Charles 
Desmond ee work devoted 
to larger vessels $10. 


CRUISING AND ADVENTURE 


The Cruising bryy se me by Gerry 
Mefferd. Most helpful to those 
who are just com: —. their first 
season or two cruising. wo 
trai 


Togenind to gree, by H. 
Calahan. A fine book for the Fan 
inner. with fanch for old hands. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


Raswes the Maine Coast, by 
. Loomis, Associate Edi- 

on a Viceeore. Illustrated in 
color. $4.50 


Grain Race, by Alan Villiers. $3.00 
A Cruising Guide to the New 
England Coast, Edited by R. F. 
uncan, $5.00 


Cruising North America, by Lt. 
Comdr. Frederic M. Gard: inet, $0 


Villiers. 3.75 


Cruise we the Snark, by Pia 
London 


Cries of the Conrad, by Fie} 


The Gaff Rigged Yachtsman, by 
Darrell McClure. $1.00 
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_ FOR YOUR PLEASURE! 


- AFTER VICTORY 


Sy BUY*/ 
“MORE | 


Every post war LYMAN 

will be built from sound 

and proven design Clinker-Built 

for better performance and longer life. 


ND US YOUR NAME. WE'LL SEND YC A NEW 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS SANDUSEY. OTD 








War Work 
at the 
Birthplace 
of 
Many 
Winning 
Yacht Sails 





Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 


Sailmakers Since 1790 


City Island Tel. City Island 8.1012 Hew Pork 














Vessel That Has Ever Passed T' 





The Cruise of the Hippocampus 
By Alfred F. Loomis 


A Four-Months’ Cruise from | Sew. vous to Rafhon in the Smallest 
rough the Can: 


Potandty Illustrated. $2.50 








BOAT SAILING 

rs BC of Boat falling, by Her- 
bert L. Stone, Editor of YacuT- 
ING. An excellent book for the 
Many maneuvers 
illustrated with diagrams. .00 
Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pic- 
y Rufus G. Smith. A 
photo-ani — boek with re- 

mar! 


ictures illustrating each step. The 
way we know otf to learn to sail 


at 
Start” m Sailing, | by Gordon (or 
Aym il the begin- 
payed “all lhe een to aane to handle 
small sailboat. I 2 ae $2.00 


Learning to Sail, by H. A. Cala- 
han. Complete — on SS to 
sail both aaa sad moderately 


large ts. strated. 
The JE ironthoy of Sailing, by 
Alfred Stanford. Full of those 
many things that every yachts- 
man thinks about but rarely 
knows how to express. $2.00 


BOAT RACING 

Yacht ce ag gf Rules & Tactics, 
by Aymar. Rules and 

E. maneuvers illustrated by sequence 
photos of Star boat mod pane. $5.00 

Learning to Race, by H. A. Cala- 
han. T! principles of yacht — 

lained in a most lucid m 


Illustrated. 
= — - Yacht Racing, 
b 4 Hills. 
Winning ailboat Races, by Har- 
y Flint. $2.00 
A Complete Index to YACHTING 


January-December, 1943. 
January-December, 1944. 35c 
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——> BOOK DEPARTMENT < 


Your order will be filled H Please send your remit- 
promptly by mail tance with your order 


205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Prices include delivery within the 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Gala Guide, by Alex. W. 
M ecipes for shipboard 
from “the simplest rough weather 

reakfast to course dinners, and 
drinks. No technical terms to con- 
fuse the amateur cook. $2.00 

Glossary of Sea Terms, by Ger- 
shom Bradford. This book is 


regarded 
cyclopaedia of the sea. New en: 
larged edition, Illustrated. $3.50 


ine Water Vagabond, by Dennis 
Puleston. Six years’ adventure, 
from the’ Nor “Atlantic to South 
and China seas. $3.00 


Westward Bound in the Schooner 
**Yankee,’’ by Capt. and Mrs. 
Irving Johnson. $3.50 


The Venturesome Voyages of 
Capt. Voss, by John C. Voss $3.00 


~ of ‘‘Cimba,’’ by ex. 
Maury. $2. 


Quest, by George Dibbern. vate 


Seven Seas on a pe one by 
Dwight Long. 50 


Fifty South to Fifty South, by 
Capt. Warwick M. Tompkins. 

$3.00 

Songs of American Sailormen 

by J. C. Colcord. $4.50 


The Navy Hunts the CGR 3070, 
by Lt. Lawrance Thompson. $1.75 


Small Boat Building, by Edwin 
Monk. $3.00 


Modern Boat Building, by Edwin 
Monk. $3.00 





ti: tal United States. Add 





10% for delivery elsewhere. Prices 


bject to ch without notice 















With the Liquidometer balanced 
hydraulic rudder .angle indicator, 
the. helmsman instantly knows the 
exact position of the ship’ s rudder. 
This improved indicator is rugged 
in construction, accurate and thor- 

hly dependable. It is entirely 
astlcaciated and requires no out- 
side source of power for its opera- 
tion. For information, write today. 


UIDOMETER corp. 


Hh Marine Division 
SKILLMAN AVE. at.37th St., LONG IsLanD City, N.Y, 
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KENYO INSTRUMEN| CO. INC. 


csi y 








Yacht, Marine, Fire, 
personal property 
insurance. 
Non-assessable, 
profit-participating. 
Sold through brokers 
or agents. 


2 
I Ce 


<< ~~ 


Mittal INSURANCE Gonpany 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Albany - Baltimore + Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Dallas 
Detroit - Newark « New Haven « Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Rochester 











































THE CHOICE OF 
PAINTING “PROFESSIONALS” 


and Skippers Who Judge by Results 


REGATTA 


YACHT PAINTS 


VARNISHES ¢ ENAMELS 
for 
BOTTOMS ¢ TOPSIDES ¢ DECKS 
SPARS ¢ BRIGHTWORK 


BALTIMORE 


Pm ENS TI 


ADELPH 1 e 












YACHTING 


“YP 617,” a 128-foot Navy refrigerated cargo vessel. Built by the 
Harbor Boat Building Co., she is powered with two Union diesels 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


ATLANTIC COAST BOAT BUILDERS AND REPAIRERS ASSN. 


p> The annual meeting of the Atlantic Coast Boat Builders 
and Repairers Assn. was held in New York. A membership 
report showed over 65 boat yards along the Atlantic Coast who 
are members of the association. The effect of the Robinson- 
Patman Act on practices of engine manufacturers and various 
problems of the industry was discussed. Resolutions were - 
adopted anticipating fair trade practices among engine manu- 
facturers and yacht brokers. 

The following officers and directors were elected: President, 
Marshall E. Tulloch, Greenport Basin & Construction Co.; first 
vice president, Ralph Richmond, Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, 


* Inc.; second vice president, Major O. R. Hiltebrandt, C. Hilte- 


brandt Drydock Co.; third vice president, Boyd Donaldson, 
Marine Railway & Repair Co.; secretary-treasurer, Henry B. 
Nevins, Henry B. Nevins, Inc.; executive secretary, Jerome F. 
Healy. 


NEW GRAY WASHINGTON OFFICE 


p> The Gray Marine Motor Co. announces an expansion of sales, 
service parts and consulting service facilities to serve the 
Washington and Baltimore areas. A new branch office of Mahon 
& Gall, distributor for Graymarine engines, has been opened at 
804-17th Street N.W., Washington, D. C. The Baltimore head- 
quarters of Mahon & Gall is at 104 E. Pratt Street. 

John Mahon and Alfred Gall have been joined by Fred 
Crebbin, III. Mr. Crebbin had experience in the Gray factory 
organization prior to the war as sales engineer, and returns to 
the Gray organization after a period of two years in which he 
was “loaned” to the U. S. Navy as a marine engine technician. 


DURKEE OPENS SEATTLE OFFICE 


> The Durkee Marine Products Co., which opened its West 
Coast Divisional offices in San Pedro a year ago, has recently 
established an office at the 1411 Fourth Avenue Building in 
Seattle. Charles R. Mosher is manager of the new office,. while 
G. Chauncey Parsons is in charge of the West Coast area. 










DAIR N. LONG ann ASSOCIATES 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
ARCHITECTS’ BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 

Telephone- Michigan 2422 


Designers of High Speed Craft for the 
U.S. Army and U. S. Navy 


Yacht Designers + Power and Sail» Marine Surveyors 


APRIL, 1945 
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HUTCHINSON’S BOAT WORKS, INC, 
ALEXANDRIA BAY, NEW YORK 











PERSISTENT DEMAND 
aes: 
KUHLS 9 sui 


MARINE PRODUCTS 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADERS OF THE MARINE 
INDUSTRY IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


16 GREAT Marine PRODUCTS 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET AND COMPOSITE BOAT 
CHART DESCRIBING THEIR USES 


H. B. FRED KUHLS 















DINGHIES 


- « NEVER require any attention 
for the purpose of preventing leakage 
+++ an amazing feature of the exclusive 
pyroxylin-processed COMPOSITE 
CONSTRUCTION. Penn Yan Boats, 


BUILT TO BE Inc., 18th St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 


WATER-TIGHT 
FOREVER! 


FREE 
CATALOG 


idee 
es 
- 


RE ange deer 


Select your boat now for POSTWAR DELIVERY 
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Post-War Craft 


WILL HAVE POST-WAR PERFORMANCE 









nerican 
ill pro- 
ity and 
je and re- 
‘a be fully 
Rerica’s post- 
Flexibility of 
of power. 



















men have 
9: transmis- 
bette nding it. 

ib--craft 







make it SHORT 
keep it CHEERFUL 
send it V-MAIL 





PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., Taunton, Mass.— Transmissions for Marine Internal Combustion Engines 





RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.#H. 





~ Almost every American 
benefits every day 
Jrom the products of 


BORG -WARNER 























"MASS PRODUCTION FOR WAR” was painted by James Sessions at one of Borg-Warner’s Norge plants. In peacetime, 
a Norge factories at Detroit and Muskegon produce the famed Norge refrigerators, ranges, washers, heating 
and cooling equipment. Today they are wholly engaged in building war matériel, ranging from intricately fabricated 
directing devices to such complex assemblies as Oerlikon gun mounts, undercowling for war planes and gun turrets 
for fighters, bombers and naval craft. 














Someday, when America is again products that benefit “almost 
neta Cage 2 : Pi 

at peace, the nation’s industries every American every day. Partners with the Marine indus- 
which have proved so strong in '. the fields of engineering and . 
war will produce once more those ‘ale manufacture, one sim- try in peace and war, Borg -War- 
inna other things we have viding principle will, as al- ner supplies these and other 
all been doing without. yays, direct the efforts of this essential parts... 

Intthis gigantic peace-time job group of companies: “design it BILGE PUMPS + CHAIN AND GEAR 
of re-establishing America’s high better, make it better.” TRANSFER DRIVES + CARBURETORS 
ae ee living, Borg-Warner in preduction for war or for FUEL PUMPS + CHAIN HOISTS 
can be depended upon to make peace this motto has always ex- MARINE COUPLINGS 
significant contributions of far- pressed the Borg-Warner ideal, REDUCTION AND REVERSE GEARS 
reaching effect. As in the past, and it op es for your benefit MARINE SUPERCHARGERS 
Borg-Warner will produce, and in that it he'ps you produce ever STAINLESS STEEL + TIMING CHAINS 
will help industry to produce, better products at ever lower cost. 
Peacetime makers of essential operating parts fortheautomotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 
and of Norge home appliances ... tiiese units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 
needs of war: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNFE 1 ERNATIONAL © BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS *« B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * 
D OIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * DETROIT VAPOR \ NGERSOLL STEEL & DISC »* LONG * MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * 


MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NO oN = MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION * 
i VAI fOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 


i 
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FOR COMPACT, RUGGED POWER 


* Here’s rugged power that carries a heritage of nearly half a 
century's experience in building dependable engines for prac- 
tically every type of marine application. 


The streamlined compactness of the new Viking Diesel makes 
it the ideal installation for many types of work boats, fishing 
craft, tugs, ferry boats and large pleasuré craft—offering addi- 
tional storage — for cargo or fuel capacity that increases 
cruising range by as much as thirty-three percent over a gas- 
oline engine of the same power rating. 


Sterling Viking Diesels are now on the production line. Our 
engineers are ready to help you select the model best suited for 


your requirements. Write for complete technical information.) | 


STERLING 


\RRMy ‘c * Rie 


Sterling Viking Diesel Engines from 165 to 650 hp. 
Sterling Gasoline Engines from 75 to 1800 hp. 


a 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, 1283 NIAGARA STREET, BUFFALO 13, N.¥. 


\ a Se wavy New York City, 900 Chrysler Bldg. e Washington, D. C., 806 Evans Bldg. e¢ Chicago, Illinois, 855 Board of Trade Bldg. 


\ “KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS” 





